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THE SPECTRE OF TO-DAY. 


From sudy,* (April 13, 12°2. 


May 2nd, 1892. 
er Yesterday Labour celebrated its annual 
Home and festival. The demonstrations on the 

—_— Continent were regarded with much un- 
easiness. In Italy the Government prohibited all 
gatherings on May Ist; and in Rome, as well as in 
Paris and Vienna, the executive stood ready with 
horse, foot, and artillery to confine the enthusiasm of 





the demonstrators within legal limits. In London, 
the day being fine, there was a great muster in Hyde 
Park, but the occasion was merely interesting as a 
field-day parade of an army which has practically 
undisputed possession of the field. Our people only 
need to demonstrate in order to encourage their allies 
on the Continent. 
chief obstacle in the way of the leisure coveted 
by the English toiler, and the May Day Festival is the 
most effective method yet devised of encouraging our 
competitors so to assimilate the conditions of industry 
as to render it possible for England to advance 
On the 
Continent, however, there are many millions who 
regard the May muster in a very different light. 


Continental competition is the 


another step towards humanising Labour. 


“ For the third time the International mobilises its 
battalions.” “The Bandit of Capital will perish in 
shame and filth.” Such were the terms in which the 
wage earners of Paris were adjured by their executive 
committee to assemble in their thousands, and 
although allowance must be made for a natural desire 
to make the bourgeoise flesh creep, it is easy to see 
that such exhortations addressed to hungry crowds 
might easily have borne bloody fruit. 
The “For lo! ’93 reappears on the _hori- 
Anarchist zon!” The centenary of the Terror is 
Terror. f sali 
to be celebrated, it seems, by a few de jore 
of dynamite. The epidemic of explosive crime which 
affects Europe at present is almost as mysterious and 
universal as the influenza. Fortunately, it is far less 
fatal. There is no particular reason why it should 
have burst upon us just at this moment. Police pre- 
cautions appear to be as useless as the prophylactics 
against the fatal sneeze which doubled our death- 
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rate at the beginning of the year, and it will probably 
pass as inscrutably as it arrived. It is notable that 
the country most severely afflicted with the criminal 
epidemic is France; and after France, Spain. The 
outbreak has, apparently, no perceptible relation to 
forms of government or to conditions of social or 
economic prosperity. It is only the most pronounced 
manifestation of popular impatience, the reductio ad 
abswrdum of a tendency visible enough even in English- 
speaking lands, where we are apt to swear at large 
when the millennium does not arrive by return of 
post. Impatience, however, without explosives can 
only beat its head against the wall. With explosives 
it can here and there blow a hole in the wall and 
maim or murder a few individuals. But when the 
epidemic has passed it will have cost fewer lives than 
the eight hundred which are sacrificed to consumption 
every year in the British Army. Tuberculosis, which 
slays two thousand babies every year in Paris, is a 
far deadlier toe than dynamite. 
Not Dynamite, however, affects the imagina- 
Anarchists, tion. These high explosives are cheap, 
but Assassins. handy, aad comparatively new. London 
omnibuses kill more people every year than the 
assassins have killed with dynamite since it was 





RAVACHOL, 


invented, but society has not yet learnt to regard an 
Anarchist. with the composure with which it contem- 
plates the approach of the ’bus. In Paris a series of 
judiciously planned explosions produced a maximum 
of panic with a minimum of death. Ravachol, the 
leading spirit in the criminal conspiracy, a man who 
was first a libertine and then a murderer, and finally 
an Anarchist and assassin, has been sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, while his comrades celebrated his 
conviction by blowing up the restaurant where he 
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was arrested. Véry, the restaurant keeper who 
secured Ravachol’s arrest, had his leg blown off, his 
wife lost her reason, and two customers were injured, 
The assassins threaten to slay the Public Prosecutor, 
the judge, the jurors, and all who assist in bringing 
them to justice. Society, for the moment terrorised, 
reads with dismay the telegrams arriving every day 
which tell of explosions, arrests, incendiary fires, and 
stolen dynamite. Most of the bombs have been 
exploded in Spain, but isolated outrages are reported 
from Italy, Austria, and Germany. Particulars are 
published concerning the organisations of the Anar- 
chists. They have four groups in Paris, the Federa- 
tion, the Anti-Patriots, the Cosmopolitans, and Inde- 
pendents ; but as “ Anarchy without God or master” 
is their common watchword, the bonds of union are 
but slight. Anarchist organisation seems to be a 
brotherhood with no bond save dynamite—which is a 
centrifugal rather than a centripetal force. 


Society, threatened by the assassin, 
retaliates with the guillotine and the 
gallows. Even in England we have had 
our Anarchists, three of whom have been despatched 
to penal servitude from the Walsall Assizes, and there 
is a press prosecution following as a natural corollary. 
It is curious to note how instinetively the most 
advanced States resort to methods of repression when 
the danger approaches their own doors. When 
dynamite explodes in St. Petersburg, French and 
English journalists moralise complacently upon the 
natural results of a policy of repression, and assure 
the Russian Government that the only way of pre- 
venting such crimes is to liberate the press and 
establish parliamentary government. But now, with 
dynamite domiciled at our own doorstep, we prosecute 
the Commonweal, and the French Premier has declared 
that the Anarchist crimes are the direct consequence 
of the liberty accorded to the press. He says: “‘ We 
are suffering for the faults of our predecessors, who 
for a long series of years allowed everything to be 
said and done. Liberty of speech and of the pen has 
prostituted the cause of liberty, and this is the result.” 
In England we are not in love with press prosecu- 


Is ‘* Force no 
Remedy ? ” 


. tions, but direct incentives to kill the officers of the 


law can hardly be ignored with impunity. 


Against actual crime and red-handed 

The Appeal ° . 3 ° ° 
tothe criminals, society will continue to wage 
Conscience. more or less successful war with the aid 
of gendarmes and detectives. But gaols and gallows 
and guillotines are but miserable substitutes for the 
all-pervading sense of moral obligation to God and man 
which, even for mere police purposes, was worth all 
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the tithes lavished upon theChurch. It may be replied 
that the Church failed,even when its power was the 
greatest, as signally in the repression of crime as in 
the regeneration of society, but no one can deny 
the immense restraining force which religion has 
exercised upon the passions of men. Yet, instead of 
welcoming its services, there are many philosophers 
who, even when confronted with the consequences 
of the decay of the moral sense and the extinction of 
the belief in the survival of the soul after death, seem 
to desire nothing so much as still further to silence 
the voice of conscience, as expressed through the 
Christian pulpit. M. Renan ridicules the Pope for 
his well-meant attempt to make the Church once 
more a potent force in the affairs of man, and the 
French Government issues circulars of denunciation 
and of protest against those brave priests who have 
attempted to teach from their pulpits the Christian 
conception of politics and society. To preach political 
sermons is to provoke disorder in the Church. 
‘Therefore, the priests must be gagged, so that there 
may be peace and silence in the sanctuary. M. Renan 
and the Republicans are sacrificing the life of the 
Church to its clothes. Ceremonial may be very 
stately and impressive and mystic, but it was not 
ceremonial that civilised Europe and established the 
Pope in the City of the Cesars. It was the foolish- 
ness of preaching emphasized by the martyrdom of the 
preacher that did that, and if society is to be Chris- 
tianized once more it will not be by the pomp of 
the altar but by the preaching of the pulpit. 


But what is the use of talking about 

Paralysis of miracles if the sacred thirst for martyr- 
the Chureh. dom has died out from the Church? In 

France the State gags the Church, in England the 
‘Church sometimes seems too dead even to need 
gagging. Take for instance that insane instance of 
social war that has just been brought to a close on 
Tyneside. For three long weary months 20,000 
workmen were thrown out of work by one of the 
most trivial disputes. Two trades’ unions, the 
Engineers and Plumbers, could not agree as to 
whether a certain description of work—-say, the fixing 


-of a 2 in. or 23 in. pipe on board ship—should belong 


to the engineers or the plumbers. Therefore they 
paralysed the engineering trade for twelve weeks, 


-entailed a loss on the district of £500,000, and after 


entailing immense misery on the labouring com- 
munity ultimately agreed to settle the question by 
arbitration, which they might just as well have 
agreed to at the first. A more wicked and wanton 
abuse of power never called for the censure of any 
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body which professes to be the exponent of the 
moral sense of the community. But neither at the 
beginning, during its course, nor at its close did 
the Church of Newcastle even attemrt to bring 
home to the hearts and consciences of the com- 
munity its conviction that the disputants were sinning 
against God and man, and deserving of the severest 
reprobation. There is a Religious Conference at New- 
castle representing all the Churches, but it appears 
to have shirked all intervention. In the neighbour- 
ing diocese of Durham, industry is paralysed, and 
thousands are starving; but the Church, whether 
established or non-established, seems te have decided 
that it cannot do more than mumble platitudes and 
wring its hands in unavailing despair. Mr. Burt has 
spoken out, but Mr. Burt spoke as the chairman of 
the National Miners’ Union. How is it that the 
Christian Church, in its widest sense, is not avail- 
able as an effective force, even to strengthen the 
hands of such a man as Mr. Burt? The most 
important question affecting the progress of the 
world is whether the Christian Church can ever again 
become the exponent of the moral sense of the com- 
munity in the practical work of to-day, or whether 
the human conscience must be provided with another 
speaking apparatus. Judging from the recent experi- 
ence of Durham and Tyneside the Church is willing 
to allow judgment to be given against her by default. 


To get the Church of God once more into 


Is there 
ake working order as a living factor in the 
Revival? midst of human society—that, indeed, is 


the most important piece of work to which any one 
can address our attention. But when any attempt 
is made tosecure the union of religious bodies for the 
purpose of more effectively carrying out the work of 
the Church, if only it is in the prevention of the 
election of scoundrels to the House of Commons, 
and in the presentation of some worthy ideal 
of Christian politics to the electors, where do 
we find any help? Not, it is sad to say, from the 
Archbishops and Bishops. The very conception of a 
national religion seems to have perished from the 
National Church, except, of course, in so far as 
national religion means tithes. The May meetings, 
which are now in full swing, are a more hopeful 
sign. The centenary of missions seems to have 
brought an access of liberality and enthusiasm 
to the missionary cause which was much 
needed. Every missionary embodies a conception of 
social religion which is too often foreign to the 
Churches which put him in the field. When our 


Church at home will grapple with a strike or lock-out 
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as missionaries grapple with inter-tribal wars, a Bishop 
may now and then get stoned, but the blood of the 
martyr will be the seed of the Church. 


a phe Empire of the Church, like the 
* Empire of our Queen, can only be kept 
together by a constant and what may 
be called instinctive readiness to take frightful 
risks without even calculating the cost. Last 
month we have been thrilled by three stories of 
heroic adventure on the part of young officers in tie 
field on the Indian and Burmese frontiers. An 
English lad in command of a handful of Ghoorkhas 
fought his way through a jungle against the vigor- 
rous opposition of enemies ten times as numerous, 
storming stockade after stockade, and fording river 
after river, and at last winning his way, as by a 
miracle, to the English outpost with his convoy of 
rum. Another officer, in the operations on the hills 
of Cashmere, first packed his gun-cotton slabs under 
stones at the foot of the gate of the fort of Nilt, and 
then, under hail of bullets, went back when the fuse had 
gone out, relit it and blew up the gate. And a third, 
Lieut. Manners-Smith and his men, scaled an almost 
perpendicular cliff 1,200 ft. high in order to storm a 
Nagur stronghold at the summit, and did it under 
volleys of firearms and a rushing avalanche of 
rocks let loose from above. All these were more or 
less mad enterprises, the odds being heavy against 
success in every case. But it was just by such mad 

enterprises that the missionaries of the Cross tamed 

the barbarians who overturned the Roman Empire 

and made Europe Christian. And until the Church 

militant brings to our social feuds the same magnifi- 

cent recklessness which is the order of the day in real 

warfare, the reign of the Prince of Peace is likely to 

be indefinitely postponed. 


Peace hath her victories no less renowned 

Se than war, and it is to be hoped that the 
with English-speaking race on both sides of 
America. the Atlantic will proceed after the Behring 
Sea arbitration, which. has been finally agreed upon, 
but which will not be over before October or Novem- 
ber, to put the relations between the Empire and the 
Republic on a legal footing. President Harrison 
recently referred to the arbitration as a law suit, and 
the phrase is suggestive. But if litigants had to 
improvise a tribunal before they could get their case 
tried the chances of legal settlements would be small 
indeed. What is wanted is first that England and 
America should agree to refer all disputes to arbitra- 
tion, and then to proceed to constitute a supreme 
international tribunal, probably by delegation from 
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the Supreme Court and the Judicial Committes of 
the Privy Council, that would take all disputed 
business naturally and as a matter of course. Tho 
difficulties in the way of referring disputes to q 
tribunal are increased twenty-fold when you have to 
ayree to construct the tribunal before you can send 
the case to arbitration. 





SIR GEORGE BADEN POWELL, 
Behring Sea Commissioner. 
(From a Photograph by James Russell and Sons.) 


The Dominion House of Commons has 

Trade Rela- 
tions with passed a resolution, after a long discus- 
sndeamnaed sion, by ninety-eight to sixty- four votes, 
in favour of a scheme of reciprocal trade relations 
with the United Kingdom. The meaning of this 
resolution is that if England will put a differential 
duty on non-Canadian goods, Canada on her part 
will reduce her duties on British manufactures. One 
cisadvantage of this proposal is that there are seven 
times as many people in the United Kingdom as 
there are in the Dominion, and so the proposed 
arrangement is hardly fair. Then, again, Canada to 
discriminate would only have to take duties off, 
whereas we should have to put them on, which is 
always more difficult. ‘We are also trammelled by 
the treaties of commerce with Germany and Belgium, 
and there is little likelihood of any arrangement 
being entered into unless it is pressed by the other 
Colonies, and even then only when it takes the shape 
of a suggestion that all imports from countries not con- 
tributing directly to the Imperial defence shall be 
charged Navy dues. We have to bear the cost of the 
burden;@f policing the seas, and there could be no 
hardship or violation of free-trade if we charged a 
police rate on all goods crossing the sea, excepting 
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when they came from colonies which contributed 


directly to the maintenance of the Navy and its coal- 
ing stations. It is only by this road that the ideal 
of the Empire Trade League will be reached. 


The Canadian suggestion should be 
received with respectful consideration. It 
is probably the last effort that will be 
made to keep the Dominion out of the American 
Zollverein. Whether such differential duties would 
increase trade or cement the bonds of Empire is 
a matter on which opinions differ. The reciprocity 
policy of Mr. Blaine does not seem to have promoted 
trade with the South American republics. On the 
other hand, were it not for the Customs Union of the 
United States, the Federal Union itself would be impos- 
sible. The real crux will come when the Government of 
the United States, having absorbed Canada in its Zoll- 
verein,makes overtures to South Africa and Australia. 
We shal! soon be face to face with disintegration or 
race alliance. The spectacle that is afforded us by the 
disintegration of Brazil does not incline us to favour 
the former alternative. Last month the southern 
seventh of Brazil, hitherto known as the province of 
Matto Grosso, broke itself off from Brazil and 
proclaimed itself an independent State, with 
the title of Republica Transatlantica. When it 
hoisted its new national flag of blue green with a 
yellow star in the centre it cut Brazil off from 
Paraguay and the River Plate. The Positivists who 
inspire the policy of the Brazilian Republic are 
advocates of disintegration. Our statesmen are not 
Positivists, but for many years some of them seemed 
to regard the break-up of the British Empire as 
desirable rather than otherwise. 


Disintegra- 
tion of 
Empire. 


Lord Beacons---4ay 10 one speaks of the secession of 
eldand colonies as other than a misfortune, and 
Home Rule. 

there are many who would go to almost 

any length to unite the English-speaking common- 
wealths in permanent alliance. Even those who are 
most anxious to secure Home Rule for Ireland are care- 
ful to explain that they decentralise only in order more 
effectively to unite. Lord Spencer, whois one of the 
chief of these decentralising Imperialists, last month 
exhumed an opportune observation of Lord Beacons- 
field’s, which had somewhat strangely escaped attention. 
‘lalking to Mr. Pierrepoint, the American Minister in 
1877, Lord Beaconsfield declared himself in favour of 
Home Rule on the Federal principle. He said that 
he would place Ireland, in the main, in a similar re- 
lation to the Imperial Government to that New York 
holds towards the Federal Government. Lord 
Beaconsfield said: “The fear that many express lest 
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in that case Ireland should become independent, I 
consider groundless. Your Civil war has settled that. 
Even several states combined could not maintain a 
confederacy outside the Union.” Primrose Day was 
celebrated in the usual way on the 19th of April. It 
would be well if the primrose wearers took to heart 
Lord Beaconsfield’s saying about Home Rule. 


The greatest advocate of what may be 
described as American Home Rule as the 
clue to the solution of our Imper al difti- 
culties has just made a flying visit to London. Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, who, with the exception of a slight 
occasional twinge in the neck, has quite recovered 
from his fall, spent Easter in London, and is already 
well on his way back to Cape Town. Mr. Rhodes 
was in capital spirits about Mashonaland. The tele- 
graph has already been carried up to the Zambesi. 
The country was perfectly tranquil, and everything 
was going well. From an Imperial point of view 
nothing could have been more successful than the 


Mr Rhodes 
in London. 


occupation of the country, and from a financial point 
of view—well, shareholders could wait. Mr. Rhodes 
has ideas of his own as to the opening up of 
Bechuanaland by a more rational distribution of the 
money voted annually for the Bechuanaland police ; 
he thinks he has solved the franchise difficulty by 
& compromise; and altogether is very hopeful 
about his end of Africa. But that makes him 
all the more angry with those who talk glibly 
about evacuating the other end of the Continent 
towards which he is pushing forward with all speed 
down the lakes. If Gordon had but been relieved in 
time the telegraph line from Cairo to Cape Town 
might have been compicted in twelve months. Even 
now it may be open before the end of the century. 
But if Egypt is evacuated ——! 


There is fortunately not the least likeli- 
hood of Egypt being evacuated. We 
shall go when we have done our work 
and when there is a reasonable certainty that our 
going will not be the signal for undoing all the 
good work that has been done since Tel-el-Kebir. 
How far we are from any assurance on that point 
can be proved by pointing to the difficulty with which 
Sir Evelyn Baring had to deal last month. In the 
firman appointing the new Khedive the Sultan had 
taken pains to vary the form so as to have been free 
to re-annex the peninsula of Sinai to Turkey. This 
little game was exposed and frustrated by the vigi- 
lance of our Resident. If we had not been on the 
spot the question of Sinai might easily have disturbed 
the peace of nations. Fortunately there is no likeli- 


Egypt. 
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hood of our being intrigued, or cajoled, or bullied out 
of the position which we now hold. We have just 
appointed a new Sirdar, and it is well understdod in 





COLONEL KITCHENEK. 
Egypt that Mr. Gladstone’s return to Downing Street 
will make no change in the status quo at Cairo. 
There is not a power in Europe but is 
well pleased that we should continue to 
exercise our civilising and _pacifying 
sovereignty over the Nile valley — with the ex- 
ception of France. To propitiate France we have 
sacrificed our position in Madagascar, and abstained 
from pressing the interests of our colonists in New- 
foundland. The French Bourse would be convulsed 
if we, in serious earnest, threatened to leave Egypt— 
@ contingency which, fortunately, need not even be 
discussed. The French have on their hands, on the 
other side of Africa, a troublesome little war with 
the King of Dahomey. They hold twosmall coast towns, 
Kotonow and Porto Novo, over both of which Dahomey 
professes to claim sovereignty. The King has raided 
Porto Novo, and made numerous prisoners, who will 
probably be massacred Dahomey fashion. The King 
has set the French at defiance, and threatens to 
attack with 14,000 men armed with rifles and 
supported by six pieces of artillery. The French are 
outnumbered, but they have the sea and all civilization 
at their back, and it is doubtful whether the Daho- 
means will venture seriously to attack a fortified 
town. Sooner or later Dahomey will share the fate of 
Ashantee, but the French naturally wish to postpone 
the inevitable campaign. 

Mr. Dibbs, the Prime Minister of New 
ES. South Wales, is coming to London on a 

visit. In Victoria, the Ministry has 
emerged from the ordeal of a General Election, 


France in 
Africa. 
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strengthened, while the Labour leaders have beer 


badly beaten, only eleven out of thirty ot 
their candidates being returned. The most 
important news from Australia is the decision 
of the Queensland Government to reverse the 
policy to which Sir Samuel Griffith has hitherto been 
committed, and reintreduce Kanaka labour into the 
semi-tropical sugar plantations. Each colony has, of 
course, a right to settle its own affairs in its own way, 
and no one will interfere with Queensland, whatever 
she does. But the decision to introduce the South 
Sea labourer into Queensland has been hailed both at 
home and in the other colonies with sincere regret. 
It gives up the ideal of Australia for the whites, and 
it re-establishes Blackbirding. It may be inevitable, 
but if so it is to be hoped that Sir Samuel 
will go into the Blackbirding business himself, 
All labour recruiting should be forbidden, except 
to Government vessels, the captain and crew of which 
should be answerable directly to the Government 
which employed them and none of whom should profit: 
to the extent of a single sixpence by the recruiting 
of the natives. The business is far too near akin to 
slave-trading to be entrusted to any except those who 
have no personal interest to serve in straining 01 
evading the law, and who are personally responsible foi 
its rigorous enforcement. 

The interest in crime, especially in phe- 

Deeming. nomenal crime, has been curiously illus 

trated last month by the copious telegram 
which have been despatched from Melbourne concern 
ing the criminal, Deeming, who is accused of a series. 





F. DEEMING. 


of murders of unusual atrocity. It is hardly too 
much to say that no event, or series of events, in the 
whole history of the Australasian Commonwealth 
has been chronicled as minutely and at such an 
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the trial of Deeming. So far as the case has pro- 
ceeded the only permanent interest about the trial is 
the suggestion of the defence that Deeming was the 
victim of some homicidal impression. The spirit of 
his mother, i+ is said, haunted him continually, urging 
him to kiil his wives. ‘This may be mere lying on his 
part, or there may be a diseased condition of the brain 
‘which renders it peculiarly liable to delusions of this 
kind. If it could ever be proved that Deeming had 
been hypnotised, and that his hypnotist had conveyed 
‘to him this homicidal suggestion, that would he 
interesting indeed. But so far there is nothing to 
prove that Deeming was other than a man who 
thought he could kill without being found out, and so 
got into the habit of killing, on the same principle 
that a man-eating tiger, once it has started, never loses 
tits appetite for human flesh. 


Another notable criminal, whose trial has 
excited widespread interest, is Mrs. 
Montagu. This lady, the wife of a 
country gentleman in the north of Iveland, did one 
of her children to death by tying it up naked in a 
dark closet for several hours, and was sentenced to 
hard labour for twelve months for the deed. The 
evidence brought before the grand jury, but not, 
unfortunately, brought before the Court, revealed a 
horrible state of things in this country gentleman’s 
house. The facts, says the indefatigable Mr. Waugh, 
‘whose Society prepared the evidence on which Mrs. 
Montagu was convicted— 


Mrs. 
Montagu. 


‘included continuous and inhuman cruelty to four children, 
the four younger children, including the little dead girl 
—bruises on them from head to foot; their beatings and 
screamings, heard in Mrs. Montagu’s bedroom, where 
her cruelties were generally inflicted, and cries of ‘“ Oh, 
don’t mother, don’t!” swollen hands; cuts on face, and 
head, and feet; confinement and fastening in dark 
closet for long periods without food, and sometimes 
without clothing; sometimes made to walk barefooted 
-on the terrace outside the house; tied to a tree; made to 
-stand for long periods in the hall; dragged along head 
downwards; bodies looking as if scourged ; clothing and 
bedding saturated with blood; bath sponges covered with 
blood ; made to wash and dress themselves, and punished 
for defects in the doing of it; had tasks imposed upon 
them which were degrading to children in their position, 
and almost impossible at their age; were deprived of 
food’ for merest trifles; kicked across the stable; hands 
put upon hot pipes in stable, etc. 


Mrs. Montagu, however, acted from “a sense of 
duty,” and this fiend of a mother was recommended 
to mercy, and is now exempted from wearing the 
prison clothes which were ruthlessly thrust upon 
William O’Brien. When she comes out she will be 
free to resume her course of domestic discipline upon 
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her starving children. But if there is another death 
she should be hanged, and her husband next time 
should also be placed in the dock. 


On the Continent of Europe there is not 
much to report, save that the farce of the 
Russo-French alliance is now admitted 
to be a mere delusion even by the Frenen. Slowly but 
surely the irresistible force of things is compelling men 
to see that the Tzar is no enemy of Germany, and that 
it will not be his fault if the old relations between 
Russia and Germany are not re-established. The 
Tzar has his hands full at home. The famine, which 
at last seems to have been got under control, has 
made shipwreck of Russian finances. There isa large 
deficit, and, worse than that, M. Wischnegradsky, 
the abiest of Russian Ministers, has broken down 
from sheer overwork. M. Giers is also hopelessly 
invalided. In Germany, Bismarck’s birthday has 
been celebrated with unusual heartiness, but although 
the old Chancellor may be a reserve force he is 
not likely to come to the front so long as the Kaiser 
lives. How long that may be or how short a time it 
may be no one even ventures to speculate. All that 
can be said is that for nearly a whole month 
William II. has done nothing and said nothing te 
compel people to remember that he is still at the helm. 


Continental 
Affairs. 


The No one knows exactly how or why, but 
Dissolution of there is no longer such eagerness for a 
Parliament. dissolution on the part of the Liberals. 
Sir W. Harcourt even professes indifference if the 
dissolution should be put off till next year. All 
talk of an immediate dissolution has ceased. July or 
September are now spoken of as the earliest dates 
when the constituencies will be appealed to. There 
is only one reason in favour of postponing the General 
Election till next year, and that is that on January Ist 
the new register would come into force. As this 
would be an advantage to the Liberals rather than to 
the Tories, it cannot be counted on as adding to the 
probabilities of a January election. Ministers will 
probably carry the Session through to its close, and 
take the election as soon after harvest as possible. 
At present Unionist candidates are wanted in one 
hundred and twenty-seven constituencies, and Home 
Rule candidates in ninety-nine, but in eleven con- 
stituencies there is more than one Home Ruler in 
the field. 

—_—on The Small Holdings Bill has not been 
of altered to any extent in its passage 
Business. through the House of Commons. No 
progress has been made with the Irish Local 
Government Bill, which has failed to excite any 
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enthusiasm. The Bill making bastardy and adultery 
ipso facto vacate any living held by the offender has 
been. read a second time. It might with advantage 
be applied to M.P.s as well as to parsons. Other 
Ministerial Bills hang fire. Mr. Ritchie has not yet 
introduced his Bill dealing with casual wards, nor 
have we yet heard officially of the proposed Royal 
Commission on Poor Law Reform. Mr. Goschen 
has introduced his Budget: a very dull affair, with 
no surplus to speak of. He estimates income at 


. £90,477,000, expenditure at £90,253,000, and so 


leaves taxation as it is. Trade is stationary. Our 
foreign trade in 1891 was £745,000,000, a falling 
off of £4,000,000 upon the figures of 1890, but as 
it stood at £697,000,000 in 1880, when prices were 
10 per cent. higher than they are to-day, this is not 
so bad. The tendency, however, is downwards, and 
the inevitable reductions of wages will not be arranged 
without friction. 


Two notable events occurred in the House 

Parliamen- ns ; ; 
of Commons. ‘The Cambrian Railway 
Company having dismissed one of their 
employés for having given evidence before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which the directors seem to 
have imagined was prejudicial to their interests, the 


ry 
Incidents. 





MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 

(From a Photograph by Mr. Cullier, New Street, Birmingham.) 
directors were summoned to the bar of the House 
and solemnly censured by the Speaker by order of 
the House. The other notable parliamentary 
incident was the debate on the duration of 
Parliaments. 
Foster, advocating the repeal of the Septennial 
Act and the shortening of the duration of 
Parliaments, was rejected by 188 to 142. The 


A resolution, moved by Sir W. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Liberals are in a difficulty on the question. They 
object to the seven years term; they admit three 
years is too short, but they have not made up their 
minds as to how long Parliament should actually sit. 
The Royal Commission on Labour drags its slow 
length along. Lord Wantage’s Committee on the 
Army has officially confirmed the justice of Mr. 
Arnold Forster’s indictment of our system of recruit- 
ing. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has entered the House 
to reinforce his father’s party. Nothing particular 
has occurred in relation to the Irish Question. The 
two factions show no sign of coalescing, and Australia 
has intimated that Mr. Michael Davitt had better 
not attempt a collection tour abroad until the Irish 
settle their differences at home. Why they should 
persist in a schism which lost its raison d’étre when 
Mr. Parnell died passes the wit of the Saxon’ to 
divine. It is simply suicidal. 


The chief political interest of April centred 
on the question of Woman’s Suffrage. 
The Woman’s Liberal Federation—a body 
originally brought into being with somewhat ill grace 
by the Liberal party in order to furnish the Liberals 
with an Amazonian contingent which could meet the 
Primrose League on its own ground, was at first 
intended to be simply and solely an electioneering 
agency for the party. The women were to help the 
Liberal party ; they were in no case to help them- 
selves. The fact that they might some day consider 
that women had interests that were worth helping 
does not seem to have dawned upon the original 
promoters of the Federation. Mrs. Gladstone, who 
is absolutely innocent of all political aspirations 
that are not bound up with the welfare of her 
husband, was made president, and the Executive 
Committee was packed with ladies whose lords had 
been Cabinet Ministers and who were naturally 
anxious to be Cabinet Ministers again. For a 
time all went well. But after awhile, when branch 
associations began to be formed in the constituencies, 
the voice of the political woman began to be 
heard in the land. There was some commotion 
at first in official quarters, but the women grew so 
self-assertive, that after some more or less smart 
disputing, the Federation, at its annual meeting, was 
allowed to pass a resolution in favour of Woman's 
Suffrage. This, however, did not content the more 
progressive members. The new branches wished to 
make it quite clear that they meant to have the vote. 
The constitution of the Federation declared that it 
sought among other objects political justice for women, 
but the reactionary ladies, who persisted that the 


Woman’s 
Suffrage. 
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sole object of the Federation was to put their 
husbands back into Downing Street, scouted the idea 
that political justice included the concession of the 
franchise. So it became necessary to affirm this in 
good set terms by defining political justice as including 
the franchise. 

The Progressive ladies organised their 
—. forces, counted up the votes they could 

rely upon, and then proclaimed their 
determination to elect a new executive and to define 


_the objects of the Federation so as to make it clear 


to all men that the Federation was sound on the 
suffrage. The wives of the ex-Ministers took alarm, 
and finding that they were certain to be beaten, 
declared they would not play any longer, and resigned 
in high dudgeon. As no one cared whether they 
played or not, they endeavoured to induce Mrs. Glad- 
stone to follow their example. Mrs. Gladstone was 
president, Mrs. Gladstone was Mr. Gladstone’s wife. 
Officially, and as the wife of Mr. Gladstone, she 
counted for a good deal. So it came to pass that a 
fierce contest took place over the body of Mrs. Glad- 
stone, which at one time threatened to have serious 

results for the Liberal party. 
When affairs were in this pass, it occurred 

Mr Glad- : : 

stone’s to two men whose influence in the counsels 
ee of the party is evil and not good that a 
good opportunity had arisen for definitely committing 
the Liberal party against Woman’s Suffrage. Mr. 
Gladstone was induced, by what persuasion I know 
not, to write a letter against Woman’s Suffrage which, 
taken together with the expected resignation of his 
wife, would have had the effect of making advocacy 
of Woman’s Suffrage seem treason to the Gladstonian 
party. Fortunately, however, for the cause of justice, 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter was so weak that it strengthened 
the cause against which it was launched. It was 
useful in strengthening the advanced wing of the 
women’s party by asserting the justice of the claim of 
married women to the vote, and of any women to 
be elected to the House of Commons whom the electors 
might choose to represent them. But it was specially 
useful as a challenge to women to prove that they were 
really in earnest about being admitted within the 
pale of the Constitution. Of course, after this no 
member of the Woman’s Liberal Federation who 
believed in Woman’s Suffrage could possibly shrink 
from taking one of the few opportunities allowed her 
for expressing her conviction. Mrs. Gladstone could 
not resign because the delegates of the branch 





associations accepted her husband’s challenge. So the 


intrigue of the evil men came to naught. The 
women who were merely wives of would-be Ministers 
have disappeared into their husband’s arms; their 
places will be taken by women who bring some con- 
science and conviction to their work. Henceforth no 
one will have any doubt as to the determination of 
Liberal women to be admitted to citizenship. 

Over Sir A. Rollit’s proposal to admit 
Mr. Balfour's all women on the municipal to the parlia- 

mentary register there was a_ brisk 
debate, in which various Liberal leaders made speeches 
that would have done credit to the Tories before Mr. 
Disraeli educated his party. Substitute working man 
for woman and you have the identical speeches with 


which the Conservatives and Adullamites resisted thie- 


enfranchisement first of the artisan and then of the 
agricultural labourer. The only important speech in 
the debate was Mr. Balfour’s. The leader of the 
House of Commons distinguished himself by a 
declaration, clear and explicit, in favour of Woman 
Suffrage. After he had spoken the House divided. 
Most of the Liberal leaders voted against the Bill, 
which was rejected by a majority of 23. The follow- 
ing is an analysis of the voting :— 





Majority 

For. Against. For. Against 
Conservatives he UT AS I a ene ae ._ 
Liberals ae Fe EN oe ga. Reon i PAD 
Liberal Unionists .. 12 .. 28 .. — .. Il 
Home Rulers Para 8s (Cena eet ic” | aaa 
Totals .. .» 162 175 —_— 23 


The division is interesting, because it 
The Sequel. raises the question in practical shape on 
the eve of a dissolution. When the 
General Election is over Mr. Gladstone will be sent 
for by the Queen, and the Liberal leaders who deny 
citizenship to their wives will eagerly contend for the 
honour of being the Ministers of the only woman 
who, according to Mr. Gladstone’s logie, can take part 
in politics without being unsexed or degraded. The 
arguments against a Queen are stronger than those 
against allowing a female elector to vote in 
parliamentary as she already votes in municipal 
elections. A Queen, however, must be tolerated as a 
corollary of the Monarchical principles. Democracy, 
however, has also its corollaries, and one of these, as 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues will discover, is 
Woman’s Suffrage. Otherwise the theory of Parlia- 
mentary Government is moonshine, and there is ne 
tyrany in taxation without representation. 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Mar. 31. Opening of the new Bombay Water- 
works by Lord Lansdowne. 
The town of Mandalay destroyed by fire. 
April 1. Seventy-seventh birthday of Prince 
Bismarck. 
2. Standards of Weight and Measure, immured 
in the New Palace at Westminster, 


examined by the Houses of Parliament. 
4. The American House of Representatives 
the Bill for the exclusion of the 
Chinese from the United States. 
An Attemp’ made to blow up the Spanish 
Parliament 


THE LATE DR. ALLON. 
(From a photograph by Russell and Son ) 


Mrs. Montagu tried at Dublin for the man- 
slaughter of her child and sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 


labour. 

Close of the Anarchist trial at Walsall. Two 
ofthe prisoners acquitted. Oae sentenced 
to five years, and the remaining three to 
ten years’, penal servitude. 

5. Explosion ina Government powder factory 
at St. Petersburg. Niae men killed. 

The London School Board approved a Bill 
to be submitted to Parliament to enable 
the Board to grant superannuation allow- 
ances or gratuicies to their employees. 

The town of Tambi, in Sierra Leone, taken 
by assault and destroyed. 

. Anti-Home Rule Conference at Belfast. 

. University Boat Race. Cxford won by two 

and a quarter lengths. 
House of Commons’ Steeplechase. Captain 
Middleton killed. 

14. The Italian Ministry resigned, because of 

their determination not to impose fresh 


a 


oo 


taxes. 

The United States Government paid 
25,000 dollars for distribution among the 
families of the victims of the New Orleans 
lynching affair. 

18. Two women and six boys crushed to death 
at Hampstead Railway Station. 

Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Leeds. 


.19. The United States Senate ratified the 


modus vivendi respecting the Behring Sea 
Fisheries. 
20. General election in Victoria. A majority 
for the Government returned. 
21, The Italian Ministry decided to withdraw 
heir resignations and remain in office, 
with the exception of Signor Colombo, the 
Minister of Finance. 








22. Arrest of 122 Anarchists in Paris. 

23. The Radetzky Monument in Vienna un- 
veiled oy the kmperor Francis Joseph. 

25. The Café Véry, in Paris, in which Ravachol, 
the Anarchist, was arrested, blown up by a 
bomb. Many injured. 

26. Inquest on the death of the victims of the 

ampstead disaster. The jury found 
“That the whoie arrangements of the 
Company were totally iasufficient to cope 
with the traffic on a public holiday,” 
Mass meetiog in support of Woman's 
Suffrage at St. James's Hall. 
Trial ot the Parisian Anarchists com- 
menced. 

27. Trial concluded. Ravachol and Simon sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. 

Fire in a theatre at Philadelphia. Six 
killed. 

28, Toniatabs, in Gambia taken by the British 
Troops and destroyed. 

30. Mr. Osborne released from Holloway 
Gaol, having been under sentence since 
March 9th. 

BY-ELECTION. 

April 30. Essex (Chelmsford Division). 

Mr. Thomas Usborne (C.) returned unop- 
posed. 
NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


Mar. 31. Mr. John Morley, at Chester, on the 
Liberal Party. 

Sir John Lubbock, at the London Chamber 
of Commerce, on the work of the Chamber 
during the past year. 

Aprill. Mr. Baltour, at the Conservative Club, 
on the Policy of the Government. 

Sir Lyon Playfair, at Leeds, on the Relations 
of the Colonies to tne Mother Country. 
Earl of Jersey. at Sydney, on the Work of 

the N.S. Wales Parliament. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, at Kidderminster, on the 
Ulster Convention. 

Mr. Chaplin, at Leicester, on the Small 
Holdiogs Bill. 

The Duke of Cambridge, at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, un the Army aud 
Navy. 

Lord Halsbury, at Birmingham, on the 
Legal Profession. 

Sir S. Northcote, at Stepney, on Labour 
Employment Registries. 

. Lord Ashbourne, at Oxford, on Ireland. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at the Portman 
Rooms, on Old Age Pensions. 

Mr. T. P. O Connor, at Liverpool, on Home 
Rule for Ireland. 

6. Earl Spencer, at Worcester, on the Govern- 

ment. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, at Bz:thnal 

Green, on the General Election. 

Mr. Labouchere, at Northampton, on the 

General Elec’ ion. 

Lord Ashbourne, at Portsmouth, on the 

Government. 

Lord G. Hamilton, at the Institute of Naval 

Architects, on Naval Progress. 

. Dr. J. A. Voeleker, at the Society of Arts, 

on the Agricultural Needs of India. 

8. Earl Spencer, at Stepney, on the Political 

Situation. 
Lord Cranbrook, at the Education Depart- 
ment, on Secondary Education. 

9. Mr. Balfour. at the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 

pany, on Social Legi-lation. 
Mr. Lockwood, at Liverpool, on the Dissolu- 
ti 

Sir 
Hours Bill. 

12, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, at Birmingham, on the 

Irish Parry. 
13. Sir M. Hicks Beach, at Bristol, on British 
Commerce. 

Earl Spencer, at Hyde. on the Government. 

Lord Carington, at Batb, on the Liberal 
Policy. 

14, Mr. Leonard Courtney, at St. Germans? on 

the Dissolution. 

5. Mr. Mundella, at Sheffield, on Railway 

Companies and their employees. 


bo 


~ 


on 


ion. 
R. Webster, at Southgate, on the Bight 


~ 
or 


18, Mr. Chaplin, at Louth, on the Govern- 


ment. 
Mr T. W. Russell, at Stranraer, on the 
Government. 
. Mr. Chaplin, at Billinghay, on the Small 
Holdings B11. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther, at Penrith, on the Poli- 
tical Situation. 
20. Sic Wm. Harcourt, at Ringwood, on the 
Political Situat on. 
Mr. Matthews, at Birmiogham, on Home 
Rule and the Smail Holdings Bill. 
Mr. Chaplin, at Cranston, ou Landowners 
and Rent. 
a Furwood, at Haleall, Lancashire, on the 
Navy. 
Mr. Curzon, at Southport, on the Govern- 
ment, 
21. Mc. H. H. Fowler, near Wolverhampton, 
on the Dissolution. 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, a Skegness, on the 
Government. 
Mr. Chaplin, at Welbourn, on the Agricul- 
tural Question. 
22. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Herbert Paul, at 
Edinburgh, on Home Rule. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, at Okehampton, on the 
General Election. 
Lord Halsbury, at Cardiff, on the Govern- 


~ 
iva} 


ment. 
Mr. Chaplin, at Donington, on the Board of 
Agriculture. 
Sir J. Fergusson, at Cumnock, on the Post 
Office Officials. 
Mr. J. Lowther, at York, on Home Rule. 
23. Lord Cross, at Charlton, on the Situation. 
Mr. John Diilon, at Meath, on the Irish 
National Party. 
25. Toe Duke of Devonshire, at Derby, on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Policy. 
Mr. Thomas Burt, at Darham, on Arbitra- 
tion in Labour Disputes. 
26. Mr. G. W. E. Russell, at Bedford, on Home 
Rule for Ireland. 
Sir E. Clarke, at Holborn, on the County 
Council. 
Mr. J. Redmond, at Drogheda, on Mr. Dillon 
and Mr, Healy. 
Mr. Shaw Letevre, at Totnes, on Mr. 
Goschen’s Finance. 
27. Sir M. Hicts Beach, at Cheltenham, on the 
Political Situation. 
Lord Dufferin, at Paris, on Trade. 
28. —~ Londonderry, at Dublin, on Home 
ule. 
Earl Cadogan, at Sudbury, on the Dissolu- 
tion. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan on tbe Liberal Pro- 
spects at the Geuveral Election. 
29. Lord Cranbrook, at Tunbridge Wells, on 
Anarchism. 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
General Biection. 
Mr. Labouchere, at Dudley, on the Liberal 
and Conservative Policies. 
Lord —— at Sydoey, on the Relations 
between Eogland ana Australia. 
30, Mr. Balfour, at the Royal Academy, on the 
Government and Art. 
Sir M. Hicks Beach, at the Li eboat Insti- 
tution, on Lifeboat Service. 
Marquess de Casa Laiglesia, the Spanish 
Ambassador, on the Society of the Friends 
of Foreigners in Distress. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

April 1. Hares Bill Passed. 

4. Labourers’ (Ireland) Allotments Bill Passed. 

7. Adjournment for the Easter Holidays till 
May 2nd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

March 31. Debate on the Education and Local 
Taxation Relief (Scotland) Bill. 

April 4. Debate continued and Second Reading 
carried by 169 to 111. 

In the debate on the Small Holdings Bill, 

Mr. Cobb's instruction in favour of creat- 
ing parish councils for the purposes of the 
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THE ReEvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Bill, was defeated by 178 to 151; and Mr. 29. Dr. Clark’s amendment in favour of Leg's- 7. 
Stephen’s instruction enabling County lative Assemblies for England, Scotland, 
Councils to empower urban and sanitary and Ireland negatived by 74 votes to 54 9. 
authorities and vestries to deal with Small 11. 
ae was ny gt ace 151. ea OBITUARY. 13. 
» The Hovse went into Cummittee on the April 2. John Murray, publisher, 84. 
Smail Holdings Bill. Altrea Tidy, mininture painter, 83 
. Rating of Mach fae So vend ansoome time 4, Alexander 
by 232 votes to 122. 
7. Second reading of the London Water Bill. 
The Directors of the Cambrian Railway 
admonished by the Speaker for a breach of 
the Privileges of the House, they having 
dismissed station-master Hood, who had 
ven evidence unfavourable to their 
mpany before a Select Committee. 

28. In Committee on the Small Holdings Bill, 
the amendment to Clause I., introducing 
the principle of compulsion, defeated by 
226 to 184. 


An Amendment by Sir W. Foster declaring 
that the Septennial Act should be repealed 
defeated by 188 to 142. 

11. Mr. Goschen made his Budget statement 
and announced a surplus o: £1,067,000. 

12, The House adjourned till April 25th. 

25. The House went into Commitiee on the 
Indian Councils Act (1861) Amendment 
Biliand the First Clause was agreed to 
after come 10n. 

26. Sir James Fergusson accepted a resolution 
moved by Sir E. Birkbec«, declaring that 
all coastguard and signal stations should 
be telephonically and teiegraphically con- 
nected. 

Dr Hunter's Divorce Bill rejected on the 
second reading. 

27. Sir A. Roliit moved the Second Reading of 
the Women’s Suffrage Bil. Mr. Samuel 
Smith opposed it, and was supported by 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry 
James. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Courtney 
spoke in favour of the Bill, which was 


ao on 


Lord Arthur J. E. Russell, 67. 





THE LATE JOHN MURRAY. 


finally rejected 175 to 152, (From a photograph by Maull and For.) 
28. London Connty Council (General Powers) 5, James Brinsley Richards, the Berlin corre- 
Bill read second ti spondent of the Times, 45. 


time. 
Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill read a 


1 im, 45. 
second time. Earl of Leitrim, 45 


W. J. Beadel, M.P. for Chelmsford, 64. 


‘orbes Irvine, 74. 15. 


Alexander G. Finlaison, formerly Actuary to 
the Government, 86. 

General Charles W. Field, 63. 

Canon Mu ve, 80. 

Heinrich Natter, sculptor, 48. 

Col. Sir James Fraser, formerly Com- 
missioner of the City Police. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards,’ novelist and 
Egyptologist. 


. Rev. Dr. Allon, 73. 
. Hen, 


‘Alexander Mackenzie, formerly 
Premier of the Dominion of Canaca, 


70 
. M. Paulovics, Minister of Public Instruction 


in Montenegro. 


. Col. Sir Francis B. Morley, 72. 


Capt,,Charles Gudgeon Nelson. 

Dowager Grand Duchess Alexandrine of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, £9. 

Countess of Antrim. 

John Hartnup, astronomer to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board. 

Prof. Annibale de Gasparis, Director of the 
Observatory at Naples, 72. 

Bishop Williams of Quebec. 

Sir Lewis Pelly, M.P. for North Hackney, 


ouard Lalo, musical composer. 

J. D. Higgins, Secretary of the Great 
Western Railway. 

Sir James J. Allport, of thea Midland Rail- 
way, 81. 

Mgr. Paginter, Vicar Apostolic in Western 
Tonquin, 57. 

Lieut. Col. F. P. Lea. 


. Canon Howell Evans. 
. Lord Castlemaine, 66. 
. Lumb Stocks, R.A. 


oy 19. 

Su A. B, P. Fuller-Acland-Hood, 73. 

Dr. T. B. Diplock, Coroner for West Mid- 
dlesex, 61. 

Dr. Robert Seeds, Q.C. 


The deaths are also announced of Daniel 
Lothrop, American publisher; General von 
Alvensieben, 83; James Sprent Virtue, art 
publisher, 62; Dr. D. Hayes 
omgrem, 14; 0. F Caspari, Oriental scolar, 78; 


w, American 





29. Mr. Balfour’s Motion to take morning sit- Rev. Dr. Joh Li i 
tings on Tuesdays and Fridays was n= Tm pond ng ig a 
to after some discossion as to the state John Rhbind, sculptor, 63. 


of government business, Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir W. Harcourt being among the 
speakers, , 


= 


Belgian Senate. 
General E. L. Pym, 67. 





Count Demerode Westerloo, President of the %4; 
Company, 63; Justice Tessier of Quebec, 75; 
Wiliam Astor, millionaire. 


Jovellar of the Spanish 


army, 73; Friedrich von Bodenstedt, German 
autbor, 72; Dr. Elijah Whitney of New York, 


Roswell Smitn, of the Century Publishing 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND. 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS TO APRIL 241H. 


’ A Bible Cbristian, 


W. H. Potter, £5; Josephine Macaulay, £2 3s.; Anonymous, Is. 6d. ; 
Sympathiser, 1s.; Two or three Denby Friends, 4:.; Cliftonville, 5s. ; 
5s.; Anonymous, 10s. ; A Bristol Woman, 10s.; H. L., 

5s. 6d.; Dorie Valentine, 5s. 6d.; A Friend, 5s.; T. F., 5s.; W. M. Elliot, 
£1; E. M. Williams, £1; Anonymous, 2s,; A Brother’s Mite. 2s.; Sydney 
Lewis, 10s.; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ashton, £1 10s.; Tipton, 1s. ; Iongros, 
5s.; Miss M. A. Royers, £3 3s.; Mrs. Thomas Mackey, £1; Mary Wans- 
brough, 5s.; A. D. E., £1; Amy Gill, 103.; W. H. Hill, 5s.; A. Allan, 
Eeq., of Aros, £23; Tanis, £1; J. Macsrey, 5s.; Oswald Askew (Natal), 
£3; Cyril Bickersteth, £2 10s.; A Northern Hecho, 5s.; G. A. G., 2s. 6d.; 
D. Webster and Son, £2; E.G. Holmes, £1; from Italy, £1 03s. 7d.; J. 
Bannerman, 23.; A., 2s. 6d.; A Crofter’s Son, 3s.; Rev. J. H. Crawford, 
#1; Anonymous, £1 1s.; H. S. Robinson, 7s.; A ee, 28. 6d. ; 
. E. 8. T., 5s.; Anonymous, 10s.; Arthur S. Hooper, £3 3s.; An 
Englishwoman, 2s 6d.; Miss Craig, £1; A. B. P., 2s.6d.; M. A. M , 5s.; 
A Friend, £1; D. Smith, 1s.; Per Mrs. Barney, Providence, U.S., 
£2 18. 1d.; Anonymous, 2s. 6d.; Gertrude Moore, Mabel Barker, May 
Rhodes, Kitty Rhedes, 7s.; Mrs. Heginbothom, 5s.; E. Cooke, 2s. 6d. ; 


©. 8. M., £22; A Poor Widow, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Williams, £1; Bact, 3s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Ellis, 2s. 6d.; C. Johns, 10s.; F. Dillistone, 2s.; A Mite, 1s.; A 


Sympathising Roman Catholic, 8s. 6d.; W. G. Barrett, 25; L. E. R., 
W. 8.. C. K_W., H. W., L., Johannesburg, S. Africa, £1; Andrew Free- 
rt, 5°.; Miss E. Burden, £1; Per Mrs. Laura Ray, 2s.; Mrs. Frances 
ee, £2; Sympathy, ls.; J. Z., 48.; For Marrowsia’s Sake, 58.; A Welsh 
Boy, 5s. ; C. Kitchen, 5s.; From Catton, 4s. 6d.; S. J. M., 58.; Mrs. 
Gradwell, 58.; Miss Edith Gamble, 14s.; Per Miss Ethel Giinsberg, £5; 
Per Mies de Lido, £1 1s.; Mrs Sims Reeves, £1; Mrs. Saunders Davies, 
£1 19s.; Others, £1; Miss Black, £1 10s.; Mrs. Hall, £1; Mrs. Whitelaw, 
10s; R. Peck, 10s.; H. H. Gregory, £1; —— (Malta), £1 10s. ; 
Anon., 2s. 6d.; Anon., 7s. 6d.; Anon., 10s.; X. Y. Z., £1 15s.; Friends in 
Newport (Selop), 3s.; HE. T. S., 4s.; Vincent, 17s. 6d.; S. L. B.. 21; A 
Highlander, 5s.; Monensis, 2s. 6d.; B., 213; Queen’s College, Nassau, 
N. P. Babamas, £5; Mrs. Royle, 5s.; Per Miss Julia Pittet, 2s. 6d.; Miss 
Field, 1s.; Anon., £1 16s.; Per Mr. Norman Lang, £5; Yates and Thom, 
£4; R. P. Hobson, 14s. 8d.; Robert Stocker, £3 3s.; H. Wilmer, £1 1¢.; 
Mrs. H. Offley, 2s. 6d.; Anon., Is. 6d.; Roland Bengelley (Suyrag, 21; 
Miss Wateon (Beyrout), 8s.; Polo, 2s. 6d.; Miss Ella Prune, 10s.; 
ard George, 2s.; ion rence Dundas, £1; Enid, 10s.; Poetry Reading at 
Pa eau, £5; J. Jones, 3s.; A. S., 10s. Total to 24th April, 
1,132, 
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MR. BENGOUGH. 
““GRIP’S” EDITOR AND CARTOONIST. 
4 Game Nast, Keppler, Gillam and a score of lesser 
knights of the pencil are to caricature in the 
United States, Bengough, the founder and editor 
of the Toronto Grip, is to that art in Canada. The 
thirty-eight half-yearly volumes of his paper constitute 
the sum total of all there is or ever has been of distinctly 
caricature journalism in the Dominion. 

The first number of Grip appeared in May, 1873. The 
Pacific Railway scandal, which was then the political 
sensation of the hour, furnished the aggressive young 
weekly with most inviting subject-matter. By its attack 
upon Sir John Macdonald and his party allies, who were 
charged with venality in the letting 
of the contracts to the Pacific Rail- 
road Company, Grip at once made it- 
self felt in the land, and has never 
since feared to strike at fraud and cor- 
ruption as they appeared above the 
surface of Canadian politics. . Many 
of cop cartoons in the early 
numbers of Grip are among the best 
he has ever made. His grotesque 
representation of Sir John Macdonald 
as at once the witness, counsel, and 
jury of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by that astute politician to 
investigate the Pacific scandal, is 
famous:throughout the Provinces. 

1% oy a originates the ideas 
which he works out, and puts into 
his cartoons the force of his own 
individual convictions. He could not 
defend with his pencil a policy with 
which. he was not in ‘lose sympathy, 


From J/udge,} 


D 
this bomb.” 





CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 


and he never wastes lines in elaborating his sketches 
when once the point has been clearly brought out. 

In politics Grip is independent—that is to say, it does 
not subscribe im toto to either Liberal or Tory views. 
Bengough is a free-trader, and is never auite so much 
himself as when striking a blow at the protective policy 
of the Tory government. He is, moreover, a disciple of 
Henry George—president of the Anti-Poverty Society of 
Toronto, in fact—and a Prohibitionist. 

One secret of Bengough’s success as a caricaturist is 
that he is not hampered by any conscious knowledge of 
the rules and canons of art, having never reccived any 
instruction to speak of in this line. He seems to have 
been to the profession born. <A journalist by instinct and 
inclinations, he draws because he can best express himself 
in lines, and, it may be added, because he cannot help it. 
His method of werk is characterised, as he himself once 
expressed it, chietly by its lack of method. He draws 
easily and rapidly, and his sketches for the week’s issue 
are usually dashed off at one sitting. His cartoons are 
never malicious. He is personally one of the most genial 
of men, and commands the respect of both political friend 
and foe. 





Last month, it will be remembered, we gave a second 
set of Mr. Phil May’s ‘‘ On the Brain ” caricatures from 
Pick-Me-Up. Messrs. John Haddon and Co. have just 
published a volume of very clever caricatures by Mr. May, 
entitled ‘‘The Parson and the Painter,” which, although 
dealing with phases of life with which we have no 
possible sympathy, are yet so brilliant from the caricature 
point of view that we cannot but commend it to all who 
are interested in such pen-and-ink drawing. Mr. May 
has no equal in hitting off a likeness in a few strokes of 
the pen. Impressionist work in pen-and-ink can, it 
seems to us, reach no higher level. 





{Jan. 9, 1892, 


THE POLITICAL CRANK. 


AVE HIL1 (To GROvVER).—“ Resign your pretensions to the Democratic nomination, or I throw 
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From Judy,) (April 6, 1892, 
WIRE-WORMS. 
PosTMasSTER-GENERAL: “‘ Ought to do something to check these thing: 
before they get too numerous ” 
CHAN: ELLOR oF THE Excuequer: “Hum! Wire-worm—Vermiculus From Judy,] (March 30, 1892. 
Telephoni—will damage our fruit. We must do something.” ABUSED INTO FAME. 
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t 4 From the Melbourne Purch.) March 3, 1692. 

i ENOUGH. Fro 
4 ‘General Booth writer, in an English review, 

Kf that Australian politicians have no backbone.’— 

ie News Its m, F 
rf GeneRAL Boora: “Bah! Your politicians onl 
a From La Silhouette. haven’t any backbone.” per 
iy 


AUSTRALIA: ‘Well, they had enongh to keep 
1HE EXPULSION OF PERE CORBES your riff-raff out of the county, anyhow !” m. 
T 
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From the Sydney Bulletin,} [Feb. 27, 1892. 
THE KANAKA QUESTION IN QUEESNLAND. 
& new breed of lion in the Federal path—introduced by Sir Sam. Griffith. 
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From the Melbourne Punch,} (Feb. 18, 1892. 


THE REAL DESTROYERS OF OUR CREDIT. 

First ABSENTEE (in London Club): “ It’s all hup with the bloomin’ 
colonies ; they’re goin’ tu rot fast. My station only panned out thirty 
per cent. profit last season.” 

SEconp D:tro: ‘‘ Yes, blank the blankety, blanked b:ank to blank, 
Everything Haustralian’s going bad, blank it.” 

TurrpD Ditto: “ Blank, blank” (etc. ete. etc.). 
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From the Sydney Builetin,] (March 12, 1892, 
A NEW TERROR FOR AUSTRALIA. 

“There are thousands of young men wanting wives at this moment in 
Australia, where there are few wives to be had, There is a colonial 
career open to our surplus female population if they only manage once 
to get to the other side of the globe.”—London Evening Standard. 


From the Melbourne Punch,] (Feb. 18, 1892. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 

“ Under the close and constant scrutiny of John Bull—according to our 
local papers. ‘What do they think of us at home?’ is the present 
motto of Victoria. Wouldn’t it be better to pay a little more attention 
to our self-respect, and less to John's?” 
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From the Boomerang,) 
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IN FLUNKEYDOM. 
From the Melbourne Punch,) (March 3, 1822. —— pap age ae Ea shane pnlersins haint agoin’ to ‘ave WW 
aD Ww our irabie hem. t . i 
THE WAYS OF ROYALAY. jess os well abut bup shop !” grants, Hi think they might \ 
{‘‘The German Emperor has made a speech, in the course of which (Cablegram to daily papers, slightly altered.) 
he declared that those subjects who were dissatisfied with his rule AY 
could leave the country.”—Cadblegram.] 














j Kine WorRKING-MAN (to the Capitalists) :—‘‘ We bave no wish to be 
a too bloomin’ severe. Such of yer as don’t Jikeour way of doin’ things 
a can git out o’ the country—but you must leave yer capita) behind,” 
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From the Hindu Punch,)} [March, 1892, 2 . 









THE C.-IN-C. CUTTING THE LEMON INTO PIECES, Pe = Sas ———— 
| [While scommittes bee been discussing the suitability of renting Fiom Grip,] [March 19, 1892. 
ta more advantages to the European and Eurasian Volunteers in India, On ‘ 

the question of Native Volunteering is entirely left out and ignored, AFTKR WATERLOO-—ST. HELENA ; 





owing to Lord Roberts, the Commander-in-Chief of Indfa, having set Or, Napoleon Mercier banished to the Island of Oblivion, away up 
. his face against allowing the natives to be enrolled as volunteers. ] Salt River. ‘ 








From the Melbourne Punch,] [March 3, 1892. 


Becoming very fastidious. The unemployed 
dou't like it off that plate. 








From Judge,]) April 9, 1892. 
‘““THE COUNTRY NEEDS A CHANGE.”—Democratic Newspapers. 


Uncce Sam (TO Fate TRADE EpiroR.)—‘‘1 suppose that state of things just about suits you, 
Eh! You blockhead \” 
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From the Ant,] [March 2, 1892. i 
THE PROPER ATTITUDE OF AUSTRALIA! A 


According to those worthy persons who are so j 
anxious to conciliate the British investor. ' 





From Pucx.) 
THE BEHRING SEA MUDDLE. 4 
Both parties losing grip on a valuable bit of Political Capital. ; 
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[April 9, 1392 Prom Judge) (Apeil 9, 1982. 4 
From St, Stephen's R-view,} duc UNCLE SAM PUT HIS FUOT DOWN. a 
ICULTY. y 
er ae Poca The Lion roared, but it quickly came to terms, ‘ 
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Frum Kladderadatsch,} April 10, 1892. From XK ludderadatsch,} (April 10, 1892, 


RUSSIA’S NEED ABATED BY FRANCE'S SYMPATHY, AND— 
















































From Weekly Freeman,} [March 26, 1892. 
IRELAND AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





From Fun,] anal [April 6, 1892. 
AGAINST THE STREAM.— Coaching his crew for the General Election race. 


—NORTH AMERICA’S ASSISTANCE. 
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From Funny Folks,] {April 9, 1892. 
WHY NOT? 


“The University of St. Andrew’s is the one to first open its doors to all 
comers. The senate has decided that women shall not only be admitted to 
degrees. hut that they shall be allowed to attend all classes in arts, science, 
and theology. It is also rumoured that the women are taking part in the 
men’s outdoor sports.” It will, probably, not be long before we have repre- 
sentative crews of ladies from Oxford and Cambridge. 








| 
Mili? 
From the Melbourne Funch,} [Feb. 11, 1892: 


LOADING UP FOR A FRESH EXPLOSION. 
The Victorian’s idea of John Bull's finance—money galore for 
Chili, but none for Australia. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: MAY. 








(March 3, 1892. 


From the Pali Mall Budzet.} 
THE GRAND OLD LION. 


IV.—AS A STATESMAN. 


Mr. GLapsToNE as a statesman has done several notable 

things at home and abroad. 
ABROAD. 

He has contributed, more than any singie man with a 
pen and a voice has done, to create Italy and to destroy 
the dominion of the Turk in Europe. As Prime Minister 
or Plenipotentiary, he has enlarged Greece, transferred 
Corfu, and established British influence in Egypt. He 
has familiarised the public with the idea of the European 
concert, not merely for debate but for action, and has 
maintained in times of the greatest storm and stress that 
Russia was not outside the pale of human civilisation or 
of Liberal sympathy. In Imperial politics he has con- 
stantly condemned the strong creed of the swashbuckler. 
He has annexed New Guinea, North Borneo, and 
Bechuanaland, but he has sedulously condemned every 
extension of the empire that was not forced upon us by 
inexorable necessity. He has cleared out of Afghanistan 
and retreated from the Transvaal. He established the 
great precedent of the Alabama arbitration, and was the 
first British statesman to recognise that in the future 
the United States will supersede Great Britain as the 
most powerful of the English-speaking communities. If 
he has not exactly belittled the Colonies, he has never 
cracked them up, and he has always and everywhere 
preached the doctrine of allowing them to go their own 
way. He is a homekeeping Scot, whose sympathies 
have never really strayed far beyond these islands except 
in the case of those nations struggling and rightly 
struggling to be free. 

AT HOME. 

At home his chief exploits have been the reform of the 
tariff, the establishment of Free Trade, and the repeal of 
the paper duty. He was the real author of the extension of 


MR. GLADSTONE.—Part II. 


the franchise to the workmen of the towns, and tne 
actual author of the enfranchisement of the rural house- 
holder. He established secret voting, and agreed to give 
effect to the Tory demand for single-member consti- 
tuencies. It was in his administration that the first 
Education Act was passed, and that purchase in the Army 
was abolished. He has done his share in the liberation 
of labour from the Combination Laws, in the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews, and in the repeal of University Tests. 
He first taught the democracy, by the great object 
lesson of his Irish Land Act, that the so-called cast-iron 
laws of political economy could be banished to Saturn, 
and that the whole power and resources of the Imperial 
State could be employed to set poor men up in business 
on their own account. He was the first to disestablish 
and disendow a National Church, and to compel the 
British public to consider the feasibility of establishing 
subordinate and statutory parliaments within the British 
Isles. Over and above all else he, the scholar, the states- 
man, and the Nestor of Parliamentary tradition, was the 


~ first to bring the most difficult and delicate questions of 


foreign policy to the rude but decisive test of the mass 
meeting, and transferred the motive force of the British 
State from Parliament to the platform. 

That is a brief enumeration of some of the measures with 
which his name will be associated. 

HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 

A nobleman, a scholar, and a great personal friend of 
Mr. Gladstone wrote in 1887 the following comparative 
study of his place in history:—“ Among the great 
English statesmen whose figures will loom large through 
the dusk of departed centuries William Ewart Gladstone 
will occupy a leading place. Chatham could inspire a 
nation with his energy, but compared with Gladstone he 
was poorly furnished both with knowledge and ideas. 
Fox, who probably most resembles him as a debater, had 
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(Mr. Gladstone's Residence fr m 1839 to 1585.) 
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never an opportunity of proving in office whether he 
possessed any talents for administration. Pitt, as the 
strongest Minister who probably ever directed the des- 
tinies of his country, has left no monument of legislation 
by which he can be remembered. Canning was a Foreign 
Minister, and nothing else. Sir Robert Peel, whom Mr. 
Gladstone recognises as his master, although an estimable 
administrator, a useful debater, and a competent 
tactician, never showed any trace of the divine spark of 
genius which reveals itself at every turn in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character. It would perhaps be too much to say 
that posterity will regard him as uniting the highest 
merits of all his predecessors without their drawbacks. 
But he alone combines the eloquence of Fox, the ex- 

rience of Chatham, the courage of Pitt, with the 
Soancial and administrative capacity of Sir Robert Peel, 
and combines all those qualities with a many-sided 
catholicity of mind to which none of the others could lay 

im. 

HIS FOREIGN CONTEMPORARIES. 


‘“‘Tf we extend the comparison to Mr. Gladstone's 
foreign contemporaries, his great position is hardly less 
conspicuous. Among the statesmen of our century it 
would be unfair to compare him with Bismarck, who 
belongs to a different order of ideas, and whose life has 
been passed outside the atmosphere of Constitutions and 
Parliaments. Cavour, Thiers, and Guizot are men with 
whom Mr. Gladstone can be compared either for the 
work which they accomplished, the speeches which 
they made, or for width and subtlety of mind, 
but none of them, not even excepting Cavour, will 
figure so prominently in the history of our times. More 
than any single Englishman Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
has been operative in E:rope. It was he whose fateful 
word brought down the avalanche of the revolution 
upon the decrepit Bourbons of Italy. It was the lightning 
of his speech which dealt the deathblow to Turkish 
dominion in the Balkan Peninsula, and it was his action 
which equally in matters of arbitration, of the European 
concert, and of foreign policy generally, first familiarized 
the mind of mankind with the conception of statesman- 
ship based on moral principle as opposed to the mere 
expediencies of self-interest. 


A LINK BETWEEN TWO ERAS. 


“Commanding as is Mr. Gladstone's position among 
English and foreign statesmen for the quality of his 
work, it is no less remarkable for the length of his public 
life and the wide range of his public action. Full of ener, 
as an octogenarian, he was already in the thic 
of the fight when most of those who read these lines 
were in their cradles. His career bridges the gulf 
which would otherwise yawn between the Oxford 
of Manning and Newman and Liddon, and the 
democracy. which Mr. Chamberlain himself now 
finds too advanced. He is the link between the old order 
and the new, standing, as it were, between the livin 
and the dead—the living democracy of the future, an 
the dying castes and hierarchies of the past. A buoyant 
valence in the progressive development of the destinies 
of mankind is so rarely combined with a reverent and 
grateful appreciation of the traditions and institutions of 
the past that this alone will suffice to distinguish Mr. 
Gl me in the great muster-roll of English states- 
men.” 


GLADSTONE AND BURKE. 


Some years ago the Rev. Canon MacColl, in course 
of conversation with a distinguished public man, of 
moderate Conservative opinions, remarked that if he 


had to write a history of British statesmen he would 
put Burke first and Gladstone second. ‘“ Would you?” 
said his friend, “I would put Gladstone first and Burke 
second. You are right in bracketing them. They have 
more in common than any other two statesmen that 
can be named. They are alike in their hold of first 
principles, in the philosophic and theological vein which 
runs through their politics, in the passion and fervour 
of their advocacy, in the range and variety of their 
knowledge, in the genuine consistency which under- 
lies all superficial inconsistencies. But Gladstone is 
superior to Burke as an orator and debater. He is equally 
at home and equally effective in addressing the House of 
Commons, an academic assembly, a religious meeting, or 
an ignorant multitude. Burke's speeches are splendid to 
read, but the finest of them all—that on American 
taxation—emptied the House of Commons. And who 
can imagine Gladstone breaking down in addressing a 
crowd of undergraduates, as Burke did in his rectorial 
address to the students of Glasgow University? Gladstone 
is also superior to Burke in his large grasp of principles, 
combined with extraordinary skill in the management of 
details. Burke could not have kept up the attention 
and iuterest of the House of Commons for hours as 
he led them through a wilderness of financial figures.” 
HIS GOOD WORK IN ITALY AND THE EAST. 

No British Minister since Canning, said the Rev. Canon 
Malcolm MacColl, has left such wide and lasting influence 
on foreign affairs as Mr. Gladstone. There is not an 
Italian who does not regard him, next to Cavour, as the 
most potent factor in the unification of Italy. It happened 
to a British traveller in Rome in the spring of 1874 to 
breakfast with a Roman Cardinal and dine with some 
Italian statesman (Minghetti was then Premier) on the 
same day. “We rejoice,” said the Cardinal, “at Mr. 
Gladstone’s downfall. Next to Cavour, if next, he is the 
founder of the Italian kingdom. His pamphlet, more 
than any other cause, destroyed the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and opened the floodgates of the revolution which 
has robbed the Pope of his patrimony and temporal power.” 
“We grieve,” said an Italian Minister in the evening, 
“over Mr. Gladstone’s: expulsion from office ; for next 
to Cavour we are indebted to him for the liberation of 
Italy.” In Greece, too, and in Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
the European provinces of Turkey, it is Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy that has prevailed. And, curiously enough, it 
was as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone that Lord Salisbury 
made his first important speech on foreign policy. The 
occasion was Mr. Gladstone’s motion (in 1858) in favour 
of the union of the Roumanian Principalities. Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli joined their forces against 
him, arguing that a united Roumania would inevitably 
become a Russian province. “If you want a bulwark 
against despotism,” said Mr. Gladstone in reply, “there 
is no rampart like the breasts of free men.” The senti- 
ment was ridiculed at the time by the Palmerstonian 

school of foreign policy. Who ridicules it now? 


A CURIOUS JUDGMENT. 

We have all ne so accustomed to regard Mr. Glad- 
stone as the “Past Master” in the art of rousing the 
populace and awakening the enthusiasm of the masses, 
that it requires an effort of memory to recall the fact that 
twenty years ago shrewd observers were inclined to 
doubt Mr. Gladstone’s ability to take a first place in 
English politics, owing to his alleged lack of the very 
qualities which now pre-eminently distinguish him. It 
is said of Sir James Reeehan that he one day remarked 
to Lord Blatchford, at a time when Mr. Gladstone was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Palmerston’s 
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Government, that “ Gladstone would never be able to fill 
the place of his chief, inasmuch as he was deficient in 
that pugnacity which is necessary to rouse popular 
enthusiasm.” This, however, is but characteristic of 
much else. The Dictator Gladstone of to-day is an 
altogether different person from the financial Gladstone 
who made mar- 
vellous budgets 
twenty or thirty 
years ago. It was 
not until 1866, 
after his famous 
declaration about 
the franchise and 
our own flesh and 
blood, that he 
began to develop 
those gifts which 
have since made 
him supreme ruler 
of the empire. 


MR. GLADSTONE’s 
MAGNANIMITY. 
It has always 

been the rule 

among our public 
men—long may it 
last !—to exclude 
political antagon- 
ism from the 
sphere of private 
life. Nobody is 
more ready than 

Mr. Gladstone to 

defend in private 

a political oppo- 

nent with whom 

he may have been 

a few hours before 

in hot conflict. 

He has always 

maintained, for 

example, that 

Lord Beaconsfield 

was a man devoid 

of personal ani- 
mosities, and he 
has often in 
private expressed 
his admiration for 
his devotion to 
his wife, his 
loyalty to his 
race, and “his 
splendid _parlia- 
mentary pluck.” 

The moment he 

heard of his 

great rival’s 
death he tele- 
graphed to Lord 

Rowton an offer 

of a public 

funeral. Once 
when Lord. Salisbury was somewhat violently attacked 
in his presence, Mr. Gladstonetmaid: “I do not believe 
that Salisbury is at all governed by political ambition. 

I believe him to be perfectly honest, and I can never 

think very unkindly of him since the day I first saw 
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him, a bright boy in red petticoats, pleying with his 


mother.” 
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HIS CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
There has probably never been so laboriously con- 
scientious a distributor of ecclesiastical Crown patronage 
as Mr. Gladstone. 





FROM THE PAINTING BY MR. H. J. THADDEUS. 


and other disabilities, 


In his ecclesiastical appointments he 


never took politics 
into considera- 
tion. A con- 
spicuous instance 
of this may be 
mentioned. When 
it was rumoured 
that he intended 
to recommend 
Dr. Benson, the 
present Arch- 
bishop, for the 
vacant See of 
Canterbury, a 
political sup- 
porter called to 
remonstrate with 
him. Mr. Glad- 
stone begged to 
know the ground 
of his objection. 
‘The Bishop of 
Truro is a strong 
Tory,” was the 
answer; “but 
that is not all. 
He has joined Mr. 
Raikes’s_ election 
committee at 
Cambridge; and 
it was only last 
week that Raikes 
made a_ violent 
personal attack 
upon yourself.” 
“Do you know,’ 
replied Mr. Glad- 
stone, “that you 
have just supplied 
me with a strong 
argument in Dr. 
Benson’s favour? 
for, if he had been 
a worldly man or 
self-seeker, he 
would not have 
done anything so 
imprudent.” 


A NONCONFORMIST 
IDOL. 

Although he 
sympathised 
more or less with 
the Nonconfor- 
mists, who were 
struggling against 
the application of 
university tests 
until 1876 that 


he really discovered the true religious worth of the 
English Nonconformists. The way in which the Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, and Unitarians rallied 
to the standard raised in the cause of the Bulgarian 
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nationality effected a great change in the attitude of his 
mind in relation to his Dissenting fellow-countrymen. 
He entertained the leading Nonconformist ministers at 
breakfast, and the fidelity and devotion of Noncon- 
formists generally to the Bulgarian cause left on his mind 
an impression which has only deepened with the lapse of 
time. The extent to which this influences him may be 
gathered from the reply which he made to Dr. Dollinger 
whilst that learned divine was discussing with him the 
question of Church and State. Dr. Dollinger was ex- 
pressing his surprise that Mr. Gladstone could possibly 
coquet in any way with the party that demanded the 
severance of Church and State in either Wales or Scot- 
land. It was to him quite incomprehensible that a 
statesman who held so profoundly the idea of the 
importance of.religion could make his own a cause 
whose avowed object was to cut asunder the Church 
from the State. Mr. Gladstone listened attentively to 
Dr. Déllinger’s remarks, and then, in an absent kind of 
way, said, “But you foxgot how nobly the Noncon- 
formists supported me at the time of the Eastern Ques- 
tion.” The blank look of amazement on Dr. Dollinger’s 
face showed the wide difference between the standpoint 
of the politician and the ecclesiastic. 


HIS RESPECT FOR THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE, 


Mr. Gladstone never displayed more respect for the 
Nonconformists than when in deference to their earnest 
representation he risked the great split in the Home 
Rule ranks that followed his repudiation of Mr. Parnell. 
Mr, Gladstone’s action in that affair is too recent to need 
recapitulation here. Mr. Gladstone never made the 
slightest. pretence about the matter. If the Noncon- 
formists had been as passive as the Churchmen, the 
famous. letter about the Irish leadership would never 
have been written. He merely acted, as he himself stated, 
as the registrar of the moral temperature which made 
Mr. Parnell impossible. He knew the men who are the 
Tronsides of his party too well not to understand that 
if he had remained silent the English Home Rulers would 
have practically ceased to exist. He saw the need, rose 
to the occasion and cleared the obstacle which would 
otherwise have been a fatal impediment to the success of 
his course. Mr. Gladstone is a practical statesman, and 
with sure instinct divined the inevitable. 


V.—AT WORK AND AT PLAY. 


Mr. Gladstone is one of the most unwearying of 
workers. Whether at work or at play he is always on the 
go. Thecoil of that tremendous energy never seems to 
Tun down. He is always doing something or other, 
and even when he is talking he is acting, using every 
muscle of the body to express and emphasise his ideas. 


HIS FACULTY OF ORDER. 


Mr. Gladstone is singularly free from one great defect 
of his qualities. Most men who possess the keenness of 
intellect and the activity of mind which distinguish him 
would have so many irons in the fire that they would be 
perpetually in confusion. The instinct of order i8 easily 
crushed beneath the enormous multiplicity of ever-in- 
creasing interests. To the man who has only one or two 
things to think about there is no difficulty in being 
orderly and methodical, but. when a person is thinking 
about everything, and hardly an. hour passes that does 
not supply fresh food for reflection, or utter a clamorous 
demand for activity, then, indeed, the instinct of order 
needs to be very strongly developed if everything does not 
fall into inextricable confusion. With Mr. Gladstone the 
principle of order is sufficiently strong to hold its own 
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ainst the inrush of all the teeming ideas and unending 
duties which crowd upon him from every quarter. No 
person is more neat and methodical, and throughout the 
whole of his ministerial career he has always left his 
papers and his Department in apple-pie order. It was the 
same thing in his private affairs. He undertook the 
management of the Glynne estate, which had fallen into 
considerable confusion—his father-in-law not having been 
in any sense a man of business—and soon reduced that 
chaos to order. As Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
every department of State in which he has had anything 
to do, he has left behind him a tradition for order, 
simplicity, and regularity. 


NOT SHARED BY HIS WIFE. 


Mrs. Gladstone, although in many respects an ideal 
wife, was never able to approach her husband in the 
methodical and business-like arrangement of her affairs. 
Shortly after their wedding the story runs that Mr. 
Gladstone seriously took in hand the tuition of his hand- 
some young wife in bookkeeping, and Mrs. Gladstone 
applied herself with diligence to the unwelcome task. 
Some time after she came down in triumph to her husband 
to display her domestic accounts and her correspondence, 
all docketed in a fashion which she supposed would excite 
the admiration of her husband. Mr. Gladstone cast his 
eye over the results of his wife’s labour, and exclaimed in 
despair, ‘You have done them all wrong from beginning to 
end!” His wife, however, has been so invaluable a helpmeet 
in other ways that it. seemsijsomewhat invidious to recall 
that little incident. She had other work to do, and she 
wisely left the accounts to her husband and his private 
secretaries. 

HIS PRIVATE SECRETARIES. 


Mr. Gladstone reduced to perfection the science of 
getting a maximum of work out of his private secretaries. 

hen Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone kept three private 
secretaries constantly going, and the whole business of 
the office went with the precision and regularity of a 
machine. The two chief features of Mr. Gladstone’s 
system were—first, that everything passed through 
Downing Street, and that all papers were kept there : 
and, secondly, that his chief secretary was informed of 
everything that was going. The first essential of a 
ce ate secretary is to have plenty of pigeon-holes, and 

t. Gladstone used to keep six nests of pigeon-holes 
constantly going. One, for instance, was set apart for all 
letters relating to the Church and to questions of prefer- 
ment, a matter which gave Mr. Gladstone an infinitely 
greater amount of trouble than any one outside the inner 
circle could conceive. Four of the other nests were 
appropriated to special subjects, while the sixth was set 
aside as a kind of general rubbish-heap, into which all 
letters of a rubbishy description were summarily con- 
signed, 

MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTERS. 


All Mr. Gladstone’s own letters were copied. If Mr. 
Gladstone wrote a letter from the House of Commons te 
Lord Granville in the House of Lords, it would be sent 
round to Downing Street before it was delivered, and 
where it would be copied, so that Mr. Gladstone’s bio- 
graphers, when the time comes for writing his biography, 
will find several volumes of his correspondence care- 
fully copied out in a legible hand in strict chrono- 
logical order, and the whole carefully indexed. His 
secretaries’ letters were seldom copied, the only 
record kept of the latter being Mr. Giladstone’s 
memorandum of instructions on the docket. Rubbishy 
letters were taken to him once a week by the secre- 
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fAug. 10, 1884, 
MR. GLADSTONE LONGING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
He is already dreaming of the pleasure of felling the old trees in hie 
park. 


From Kladderadatsch,] [July 27, 1884. From A/aaderadatsch, | 
HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 


A memorial tablet to Mr. Gladstone is to be erected by a grateful as well 
asaruined Egypt, at the spot which he reached in his Soudan task. 





From Kladderadatsch,] [Oct. 12, 1884. From K/adderadatsch, } Mare h 3, 1885, 
LIGHT IN DARKEST EGYPT. DESIGN FOR AN FQUESTRIAN STATUE OF 
At last, when Gladstone does not know how to get in or out of Egypt» MR. GLADSTONS. 
comes Gordon and hews him out. 





From Kladderadatsch,} (Jan. 3, 186. (From Aladderadatsch, (Feb. 7, 1886. 
THE CONTEST FOR THE PORTFOLIO. ENGLISH PANTOMIME. ANOTHER PICTURE. 
Gladstone is playing off Ireland against Salisbury in order to overthrow Where one Whig came into contact with another, it was always: 
him and take his place. “** Glad.’ is there again !” 


GERMAN VIEWS OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
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tary with an endorsement showing how they had been 
answered. By this means Mr. Gladstone is able to go 
through hundreds of letters in a quarter of an hour. In 
addition to the six nests of pigeon-holes which were kept 
going from day to day there were series of. historical 
pigeon-holes which were fed from the others by a 
system of periodical weedings, but so carefully has the 
system been elaborated that Mr. Gladstone could at any 
moment lay his hand on any paper that had come before 
him’ at any time since first he entered office. Therein Mr. 
Gladstone differs very much from the late Mr. Forster, 
whose papers were often in confusion, and who would 
have been hopelessly involved in a maze of difficulties if 
he had ever attempted to get through one-half the work 
which Mr. Gladstone performs with hardly an effort. 


A TERRIBLE MEMORY. 


All the elaborate apparatus of pigeon-holes would have 
been useless had it not been combined with a pheno- 
menally retentive memory. Mr. Gladstone not only remem- 
burs everything, but also knows where every fact can be 
verified. The whole of his facts are carefully tabulated and 
drawn up ready for instant mobilization, and although he 
has forgotten probably more than all his colleagues have 
ever learned, he still possesses a store of accurate and 
detailed information concerning almost every con- 
ceivable subject to which none of them can lay claim. 
It is this terrible memory of his, and not any over-bearing 
imperiousness of manner, which makes him so absolute 
in his own Cabinet. Woe be to the luckless Minister who 
in Cabinet ventures to suggest to Mr. Gladstone that Sir 
Robert Peel or any one else has laid down a precedent 
which does not fit with the course which Mr. Gladstone is 
bent upon adopting. In his blandest tones Mr. Glad- 
stone will remark that he thinks his colleague is slightly 
mistaken, inasmuch as he remembers discussing the very 
matter with Sir Robert Peel; then he illustrates the dis- 
cussion by some little incident which shows the precedent 
invoked to have had an altogether different meaning to 
that attached to it. If his colleague still persists, Mr. 
Gladstone will pencil a note to his private secretary, 
asking him to produce at once a written memorandum of 
the conversation in question which he will find in such 
and such a Sieinnticla of such and such a year, and in 
five minutes the memorandum is to hand, completely 
bearing out in every particular: Mr. Gladstone’s version of 
the case, and utterly discomfiting the Minister who has 
ventured to contend with “the man with the terrible 
memory.” One such experience is sufficient to fill his 
colleagues with an awe which they are unable to shake 
off. Mr. Chamberlain is not a timid man, and he stood 
to his guns fairly well in his first Cabinet; but he could 
never shake off the dread with which Mr. Gladstone’s 
eagle eye and superhuman memory inspire all those who 
have ventured to cross swords with him in debate. 

AN ECONOMIST OF MOMENTS, 

No one believes more than Mr. Gladstone in taking 
care of the odds and ends and fringes of time. The 
amount of correspondence that he gets through in the 
odd fragments of leisure which would otherwise pass 
unutilized exceeds the total correspondence of most of 
his contemporaries. . Lord Granville’s correspondence, for 
instance, used to ‘be:comfortably got .through»by his 
private secretary in a single hour. Mr. Gladstone does 
a great deal of his own correspondence, and his autograph 
is probably more familiar than is that of any English 
statesman. He did a great deal to popularise the post- 
card, for no one could appreciate more than he the 
advantage of that economiser of time and abbreviator of 
formality. The little pad on which he could be seen 
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writing on his knee during his term of office in the 
House of Commons, enabled him to work off a mass of 
correspondence, which most men in his position would 
have regarded as wholly impossible. 


MENTAL SHUNTING. 


Another enormous advantage which Mr. Gladstone 
possesses for the despatch of business is that he is capable 
of entirely changing the current of thought. Nothing 
preoccupies him longer than he chooses to allow it to 
preoccupy him. His head seems to be built in water-tight 
compartments, and after tiring the lobe of the brain 
which deals with Ireland he will turn off the tap for Irish 
affairs and plunge headlong into ecclesiasticism or 
ceramics or archeology or any other subject in which he 
may at the moment be interested. “There are always 
so many interesting things,” he said long ago, “with 
which to occupy your mind; the difficulty is only in 
making a choice.” But whatever the subject is on which 
he is engaged, he devotes himself to it thoroughly, nor 
does any spectre of the preceding subject divert his atten- 
tion from that in which he is actually engaged. Whatever 
he does he does with his might, and does it with such 
concentration as to leave no room for thinking about 
anything else. 

WHY HE FELLS TREES. 

But think about something he must, for a mind 
so active will never doze off into lethargy excepting 
when he is asleep, and it was this necessity for finding 
some means of gaining complete mental rest which 
led him to cultivate the felling of timber. In all 
other modes of exercise there is room for thinking ; 
cricket, football, riding, driving—in almost all of these 
there are spells during which the mind can forget 
the immediate object and revert to the subject from 
which it is necessary to have a complete change. 
In chopping down a tree you have not time to think 
of anything excepting where your next stroke will fall. 
The whole attention is centred upon the blows of the 
axe, and as the chips fly this way and that Mr. Gladstone 
is as profoundly absorbed in laying the axe at the proper 
angle at the right cleft of the trunk as ever he was in 
replying to the leader of the Opposition in the course of 
a critical debate. 


HIS CAPACITY FOR SLEEP. 


Finally Mr. Gladstone possesses the enormous gift of 
being able to sleep. All his life long he has been a sound 
sleeper. It used to be said that he had a faculty which 
was possessed by Napoleon Bonaparte of commanding 
sleep at will, and what is still rarer of waking up instantly 
in full possession of every faculty. Some people can go 
to sleep soon, but they take some time to awake. r. 
Gladstone, it used to be said, was capable of sitting down 
in a chair, covering his face with a handkerchief, and going 
to sleep in thirty seconds ; and after sleeping for thirty 
minutes or an hour as the case might be, waking up as 
bright as ever, all drowsiness disappearing the moment 
he opened his eyes. During all Mr. Gladstone’s career 
he has never lost his sleep, excepting once, and that was 
during the troubles that arose about Egypt and General 
Gordon. Then he slept badly, and for the first time it 
was feared that he would not be able to maintain the 
burden of office. He never’ suffers,himself to be cheated 
of sleep. ‘‘In the most exciting political crisis,” he once 
told a visitor, “ I dismiss current matters entirely from 
my mind when I go to bed, and will not think of them 
till I get up in the morning. I teld Bright this, and he 
said, ‘ That's all very well for you, but my way is exactly 
the reverse. I think over all my speeches in bed.’” 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS. 
William and the Rooshan Bear talking it over. 
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Shooting at the running dear old man. 
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or, A New Way of Making Political Capital. 
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Seven hours’ sleep is Mr. Gladstone’s fixed allowance, 
“and,” he added with a smile, “ I should like to have 
eight. I hate getting up in the morning, and hate it the 
same every morning. But one can do everything by 
habit, and when I have had my seven hours’ sleep my 
habit is to get up.” 

IN HEALTH. 

Sir Andrew Clark, who has been his physician for 
years, says that he has no more docile patient than Mr. 
Gladstone. The moment he is really laid up he goes 
to bed and remains there until he recovers. He is a 
great believer in the virtue of lying in bed when 
you are ill, You keep yourself at an equable tempe- 
rature and avoid the worries and drudgery of every- 

day life, and being in bed is a perfectly good pretext 
’ for avoiding the visits of the multitude of people whose 
room is better than their company. Mr. Gladstone has 
enjoyed singularly good health from his youth upwards. 
Like Mrs. Gladstone, he has hardly had a day’s illness 
since he was married. He has lost less time from ill- 
health than almost any prominent politician. 


HOW HE GETS THROUGH HIS WORK. 

Mr. Gladstone is a kind of steam-engine on 
two legs, with heart of fire and lungs of steel, 
pursuing his unhasting and unresting way at a pace 
which leaves all other men far behind. His distinguishing 
characteristics as a man of business are :—First, an 
instinct of order that is dominant. Secondly, an immense 
faculty fo. eliciting the best services which secretaries 
and adjuncts can render. Thirdly, a phenomenally 
retentive memory. Fourthly, an immense faculty for 
concentration, and for diverting his thoughts from any 
subject at will; and lastly, a great faculty for sleep. 
When in the country, he generally retires to rest at eleven 
o'clock and reappears about seven. Add to all this a con- 
stitution of steel,and a digestion that nothing seems to 
upset, and you have some explanation of the amount of 
work which Mr. Gladstone is able to get through in the 
course of a day. 

HIS METHOD OF READING. 

Mr. Gladstone usually has three books in reading at 
the same time, and changes from one to the other, when 
his mind has reached the limit of absorption. This is a 
necessary corrective to the tendency to think only of one 
thing at one time, which sometimes in politics leads him 
to neglect that all-round survey of the situation 
‘which is indispensable to a Prime Minister. He 

complains sometimes that his raga is no longer 
quite so good as it used to be, but although that may 
be true, it is still twice as good as anybody else’s, for 
Mr. Gladstone has an extraordinary faculty of not only 
remembering those things he ought to remember, but for 
forgetting those things it is useless for him to remember. 
His mind is thus unencumbered with any unnecessary 
top-hamper, and he can always, so to speak, lay his 
hand upon anything the moment he wants it. This 
retentive memory was no doubt born with him, but it 
has been largely developed by the constant habit of 
taking pains. When he reads a book he does so pencil 
in hand, marking off on the margin those passages which 
he wishes to remember, querying those about which he 
is in doubt, and putting a cross opposite those which he 
disputes. At the end of a volume he constructs a kind 
of index of his own which enables him to refer to those 
things he wishes to remember in the book. 


AS A TALKER. 
He is probably the best talker now left to us. His 
astonishing vivacity makes him one of the most lively 
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and interesting of companions, ulthough sometimes his 
faculty for being interested in anything disappoints those 
who meet at his table; for his mind is very eager, and 
can centre itself upon the most trivial as upon the gravest 
object of human interest. At a breakfast at Downing 
Street some time ago, M. Chevallier, the French econo- 
mist, and M. de Laveleye, and others, were invited to meet 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. The conversation, by 
some unlucky twist, happened to turn upon chiropody. 
Mr. Bright is said to have started it by remarking that 
the charges of chiropodists were excessive. Mr. Glad- 
stone accordingly joined in, and to the utter bewilder- 
ment of the foreign guests the whole of the conversation 
at that breakfast was devoted to a vehement discussion 
on the extraction of corns and the prices charged for the 
operation. M. Chevallier pricked up his ears when he 
first heard “corns,” thinking he was about to hear some 
reflections as to the effect of the corn laws on agricul- 
ture, but the hope vanished as soon as it was raised: 
chiropody and chiropody alone remained supreme. The 
distinguished guests left, greatly marvelling at the kind 
of conversation to which they had been invited. On 
another occasion, on the eve of Lord Wolseley’s depar- 
ture for Egypt, Mr. Gladstone mortified his guests, who 
included Lord Wolseley, by talking obstinately about 
nothing but the best binding for books. 


A SINGER. 

Although Mr. Gladstone 1s pre-eminently a talker in 
society, yet he does not disdain the other arts by which 
people who dine out contrive to spend the time. In his 
younger days he used to be quite noted for singing either 
solos or part-songs, and even down to the present time 
the musical bass of his voice is often heard to great ad- 
vantage in family worship at Hawarden on Sunday 
nights. Whether he still keeps up the practice of singing 
in company is doubtful, but there are legends of the 
wonderful effect with which he was wont to render a 
favourite Scotch song, and irreverent gossips have even 
declared that on one occasion Mr. Gladstone brought 
down the drawing-room by the vivacity and rollicking 
spirit with which he rendered the well-known “ Camp- 
town Races ” with its familiar refrain :— 

Gwine to ride all night; 

Gwine to ride all day ; 

I bet my money on the bob-tailed nag, 

And somebody bet on the bay. 

O doo-dah-dey. 

His high spirits break out at evary moment, and he 
used to rejoice to play a comedy part on his own or 
his son’s lawn. It would be incorrect to say that on 
the occasion of popular celebrations, of local fancy fairs, 
and cottage gardening shows, Mr. Gladstone plays down 
to the level of his audience. On the contrary, he ex- 
hibits just sufficient sympathy to raise them to enthu- 
siasm and no more. e 


HIS OUT-OF-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenant, Mr. Morley, it may be 
said that he has no amusements whatever ; he neither 
boats, nor rides, nor cuts down trees, nor, as one veracious 
chronicler asserted, does he spend his leisure time in 
catching butterflies. He indulges in none of the ordinary 
dissipations by which the statesman and the man of letters 
can unbend his bow. Mr. Gladstone, as might be expected, 
is more catholic in his tastes; but, except for wood- 
cutting and pedestrianism, he can hardly be said to be 
much of an athlete. When at Eton he spent more time 
on the river than any other boy. He has played cricket 
and cther games, but he has never thrown himself into 
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them with that passion which is necessary for success, 
although one could imagine Mr. Gladstone being the 
champion cricketer of England, if he gave his mind 
to it, even now. - But in out-of-door sports he 
prefers Shanks’s pony to any other means, ex- 
cepting the cutting down of trees, of amusing himself. 
He is a great pedestrian, and is able to distance 
almost any ordinary walker, although he is in his 
eighty-third year. Mrs. Gladstone is also a good pedes- 
trian, and this summer they amused themselves one 
afternoon by ascending a hill some 3,000 feet above the 
sea-level without appearing to feel the exertion arduous. 
At indoor games Mr, Gladstone used to enjoy a rubber 
at whist, but he is now more devoted to backgammon, a 
game which he plays with the same concentration of 
energy and attention that he devotes to the prepara- 
tion of a Budget or the course of a parliamentary 
debate. He occasionally plays at draughts, but is a very 
bad hand at the chequers. Constitutionally full of 
“ dash” and “ go,” Mr. Gladstone is yet, like Mr. Bright, 
deficient in that sporting instinct supposed to be inherent 
in the Briton, and, if induced to be present at a fox- 
hunt, would undoubtedly sympathise with the fox. He 
takes small account of Nimrod and his kind—he cares 
not to ‘‘ witch the world with noble horsemanship ;” nor 
is he a son of Nimshi, to affright the peaceable rustics 
by driving “ furiously.” 
VI.—MR. GLADSTONE AT HOME. 

Mr. Gladstone, who will complete his eighty-third year 
on December 29th next, is the son of his father, Sir John 
Gladstone, who lived to be eighty-seven, so that Mr. Glad- 
stone may be said to have come of a long-lived stock. He 
is a product of English family life, and his family life is 
one of the most beautiful domesticities of our time. 
Mr. Gladstone is a compound in equal proportions of 
his parents—he has the imperious spirit, the unbending 
will, and inexhaustible energy of his father, and the deep 
religious spirit of his pious mother. 

HIS HIGHLAND MOTHER. 

On his father’s side he is a lowland Scotsman with all 
the canniness of the long headed-race. On his mother’s 
side he is a Highlander of the Donachie clan, whose 
habitat was far away in the extreme north beside 
Stornoway. It is from his mother’s side that he has the 
imagination and the poetry of his nature, and from her 
also he has that leaning towards the occult, which, how- 
ever, he has sedulously kept in check. When I asked 
him some time after the publication of “Real Ghost 
Stories ” whether he had paid any attention to spiritualism 
and its related subjects he said generally that he had not 
studied it as closely as had Mr. Balfour, with whose 
general conclusions on the subject he was inclined to 
‘agree. But speaking broadly of dreams, second sight 
and ghosts, etc., he was prepared generally to believe in 
them all, but said he with aroguish twinkle in his eye, “ If 
you ask me whether there is any particular instance of any 
one of them in which I can place implicit credence I 
would be at some difficulty to reply.” 


A DEBATER FROM THE NURSERY. 

Mr. Gladstone has the great advantage of having been 
accustomed from his infancy to discuss everything with 
his parents. The children and their parents argued upon 
everything ; they would debate as to whether the trout 
should be boiled or fried ; whether it was likely to be wet 
or fine next day; whether a window should be opened. 
It is probable that in this early training Mr. Gladstone 
got that faculty of his of being equally absorbed in the 
most trivial and the most important of subjects. 





AT ETON. 

When Mr. Gladstone was twelve he went to school, and 
was declared by Sir Roderick Murchison to be “the 
prettiest little boy that ever went to Eton.” As a scholar 
he was by common consent, says Mr. George Russell, 
acknowledged to be Godfearing and conscientious, pure- 
minded and courageous, but humare. He was never 
seen to run, but was fond of sculling, and even then 
given to that fast walking which he has practised all his 
life. Atschool he distinguished himself by turning his 
glass upside down and refusing to drink a coarse toast 
at an election dinner, and for having protested 
against the torture of certain wretched pigs 
which were then regarded as fair game on 
Ash Wednesday. Some of his _ schoolfellows 
failing to appreciate this early foretaste of his chivalrous 
disposition, Mr. Gladstone otfered to write his reply in 
good round hand upon their faces. It is curious to note 
that at the Salt Hill Club, which he and a few congenial 
spirits founded for the purpose of going to Salt Hill to 
bully the fat waiter, eat toasted cheese and drink egg 
wine, Mr. Gladstone was familiarly known by the 
name of Mr. Tipple. In the School Debating Society 
he naturally took a high place. In one of his earliest 
recorded speeches, he declares that his “ prejudices and 
his predilections have long been enlisted on the side of 
Toryism.” So Tory was he that seeing a colt of the 
name of Hampden entered for the Derby between two 
horses named Zeal and Lunacy, he declared he was in his 
proper place, for Hampden in those days was to him only 
an illustrious rebel. 

THE SCHOOL-BOY EDITOR AND POET. 

When eighteen Mr. Gladstone contributed under the 
nom de plume of Bartholemy Bauverie to the Eton 
Miscellany. To this magazine he contributed not only 
leading articles, classical translations, and historical essays, 
but even ventured into the domain of humorous poetry. 
Of his humorous verse the only specimen which is offered 
was his mock heroic ode to the shade of Wat Tyler, of 
which the following is the concluding stanza :— 

Shades, that soft Sedition woo, 
Around the haunts of Peterloo! 
That hover o’er the meeting-halls, 
Where many a voice stentorian bawls! 
Still flit the sacred choir around, 
With “ Freedom ” let the garrets ring, 
And vengeance soon in thunder sound 
On Church, and constable, and king. 
A MODEL UNDERGRADUATE. 

At vineteen he went up to Oxford and became a model 
undergraduate of Christ Church. Ten years after he left 
college it was said that undergraduates drank less wine in 
the forties because Gladstone had been so abstemious in 
the thirties. He was, therefore, naturally ridiculed, 
especially on account of all his friends having been indus- 
trious and steady men, and he was therefore declared by 
the roysterers only fit to live with maiden aunts and keep 
tame rabbits. In 1831 he made his first great speech at 
the Oxford Union, of which he was first secretary and 
then president. It is notable that it was in denunciation 
of the Reform Bill, which he declared was destined to 
break up the foundations of social order. Notwithstand- 
ing his subject it was so remarkable a performance that 
Bishop Wordsworth declared that one day Gladstone 
would rise to be Prime Minister of England. The pre- 
diction was not fulfilled until thirty-seven years later. 

AN OBEDIENT SON. 

Another incident, which is not generally known, is 

that it was his filial obedience wich first brought to 
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Heh that extraordinary aptitude for figures which enables 
.. Gladstone to be far and away the greatest Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer whom England has ever had. 
When he was at Oxford he wrote home, saying that he 
didn’t care for mathematics, and intended to concentrate 
his attention upon classics. His father wrote back that 
he heard with much grief his son’s decision. He did not 
think a man was a man unless he knew mathematics. Mr. 
Gladstone, on re- 
ceiving this inti- 
mation of his 
father’s wishes, 
abandoned his 
own plan, and 
applied himself 
with his usual 
concentration to 
the study of ma- 
thematics. Much 
to his surprise, he 
came out double 
first. He often 
said in after life 
that he had done 
it to please his 
father, and that 
he would never 
have been Chan- 
eellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had it not 
been for the bent 
iven to his mind 
y his compliance 
with his father’s 
wish that he 
should pursue 
mathematical 
studies. 


HIS DEVOTION FOR 
DANTE. 

After taking a 
double first : 
Gladstoneleft Ox- 
ford, leaving be- 
hind him a great 
reputation for in- 
dustry, brilliance, 
and piety. No 
map of his stand- 
ing more habitu- 
ally read his Bible 
or knew it better. 
He was then an 
evangelical with a 
strong predisposi- 
tion to a clerical 
career. Instead 
of going to the 
Church he went to aS 
Italy,aland which , 
hasalways excited 
@ peculiar fascina- 
tion over Mr. 
Gladstone After Homer Dante is his favourite poet. He 
has always found solace and refreshment in the study 
of his verse. “Dante,” he once wrote, “has been a 
solemn master forme. The reading of Dante is a vigorous 
discipline for the heart, the intellect and the whole man. 
In the school of Dante I have learned a great part of that 
mental provision which has served me to make the journey 
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of human life. He who lives for Dante lives to serve Italy, 
Christianity, and the World.” 
HIS MARRIED LIFE. 

Mr. Gladstone’s wedded life has been idyllic and ideal. 
Seldom, indeed, has a marriage taken place of which it 
might so truly be said, in the hackneyed phrase of the 
story-book, ‘‘ ‘lI hey lived happily ever after.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s simplicity of character and ‘‘matter-of-fact- 

ness” give his 
family great faci- 
lity for what is 
called ‘‘manag- 
ing” him. He is 
as easily managed 
as a child, and has 
noidea of employ- 
ing the mode by 
which he is ‘‘ man- 
aged” on any- 
body else, He, 
therefore, never 
suspects that he 
is being manipu- 
lated. 

In the house- 
hold Mr. Glad- 
stone is simply 
idolized. His ser- 
vants would lay 
down their lives 
for him ; ard his 
absolute justice, 
kindness, and 
orderliness make 
him a perfect 
master of the 
household. But 
for all that he is 
not in any way 
overbearing or 
domineering. He 
is very freely cri- 
ticised in his own 
family, and, al- 
though his chil- 
dren agree with 
him in the main, 
there is abundant 
scope for diver- 
gence of views 
and details. 

Mr. Gladstone’s 
manners, espe- 
cially when ad- 
dressing ladies, 
are very courtly. 
There is a fine 
stateliness, and, 
at the same time 
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In his 
manners, as well 
as in much else, Mr. Gladstone belongs distinctly to the 
older school which flourished before the Queen came to 
the throne, when society still preserved a certain 
distinctive style which has suffered much in the rush 
and tumble of our new democracy. 

HIS LOVE OF HOME, 
A great illusion which prevails about Mr. Gladstone 



























fis that he is always supposed to be fidgeting for the 
leadership, and that he is consumed by a passionate 
desire to be Prime Minister for the fourth time. Those 
who live with him know that the very reverse is the fact. 
Instead of restraining him and holding him back, as they 
are supposed to do, they have actually to egg him on and 
force him to quit his sylvan retreats for the turmoil of 
litical life. This is partly because of the extraordinary 
intensity with which he throws himself into everything 
he does. Again and again he has striven to rid himself 
of political embarassments, and he is never so happy as 
when he is romping with his grandchild. Twenty years 
ago he argued himself into a belief that he ought to retire. 
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Dance a Dolly Drew, Grampa soon will fro’ 


love ! away 
Dance for G’mpa. | His pesky politics, 
Oo is Gampa’s true love, | An’’pend his Easter holi- 
True, love, you are. | ay 
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He was ‘‘strong against going on in politics to the 
end.” On May 6th, 1873, Bishop Wilberforce wrote : 
‘“‘Gladstone, much talking—how little real good work 
apy Premier had done after sixty ; Peel, Palmerston— 
his work already done before ; the Duke of Wellington 
added nothing to his reputation after. I told him Dr. 
Clark thought it would be physically worse for him to 
retire.” ‘Dr. Clark does not know how completely I 
should employ myself,” etc. May 10: ‘‘ Gladstone again 
talking ot sixty as full age of Premier.” In 1875 he for- 
mally retired, as he thought, to end his days in retire- 
ment. WhenI saw bim at Downing Street in 1883 he 
hinted that he did not intend to remain in office till the 
dissolution ; and in 1884 he talked in Cabinets of 
having one foot in the grave, and as if anything relating 
to the next Parliament was to him entirely devoid of 
any practical interest. His wife and children know that 
he is sincerely in earnest when he declares that he prefers 
@ life of learned and scholarly activity among his books 
to the gratification of any Parliamentary ambitions. 


Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Vli.—IN POLITICS. 
This is not a biography, but it would be unpardonable 
not to glance, however briefly, at some of the more salient 
features of Mr. Gladstone's political career. He entered 
Parliament for the first time in 1833, when he was elected 
to represent Newark by the then Duke of Newcastle. 
Few men have entered public life with greater advantages. 
He was uot only healthy and wealthy, but the ripest 
flower of the University culture of histime. His personal 
appearance is said to have been striking, but his strongly 
marked features were pale, and their pallor was set off by 
the abundance of his dark hair, nor did the piercing 
lustre of his eyes diminish the impression that the youn 
member was somewhat too delicate for the stress an 
strain of Parliamentary life. Of those who entered Parlia- 
ment with him at that time there is not one left in the 
House of Commons to-day. Mr Gladstone was then 
the rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories His 
tirst address to the electors declared that the duties of 
Governments were strictly and peculiarly religious, He 
urged that the claims and the condition of the poor 
should receive special attention, labour should receive 
adequate remuneration, and he thought favourably of the 
allotment of cottage grounds. That was just sixty-one 
years before Mr. Chaplin brought in his Allotment Bill. 


TORY. 


In those days Mr. Gladstone used to ride a grey Arabian 
mare in Hyde Park, where his narrow-brimmed hat high 
up in the centre of his head, sustained by a crop of thick 
curly hair, attracted considerable attention. In the first 
ten years of his Parliamentary life Mr. Gladstone was in 
all things a thoroughgoing Tory. His first speech was in 
defence of slavery as it was practised on his father’s plan- 
tation in Demerara, and the first session did not pass 
until he had delivered a speech in defence of the Irish 
Church, which he was subsequently to disestablish. So 
sanguine was he that he was sure that the Church had 
awakened to new life and fresh energy, which would soon 
afford fresh occupation for all the bishops of the existing 
establishment. In the next session he supported the 
compulsory subjection of every student of theuniversities 
as to the teaching of the Church of England. When 
Parliament was dissolved, Mr. Gladstone warned the 
electors of Newark against the danger of hurrying 
onwards through the ballot, short Parliaments, and other 
questions called popular, into Republicanism. 

When Mr. Gladstone was on the eve of emerging from 
his high and dry Toryism, he was thus described by one 
who subsequently succeeded him as leader of the House 
of Commons. Sir Stafford Northcote wrote :— 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S HOPE. 


There is but one statesman of the day in whom I feel 
entire confidence, and with whom I cordially agree, and that 
statesman is Mr. Gladstone. 1 look upon him as the repre- 
sentative of the party—scarcely developed as yet, though 
secretly forming and strengthening—which will stand by all 
that is dear and sacred in my estimation in the struggle 
which I believe will come. ere very long between good and evil, 
order and disorder, the Church and ‘the: world,:and I see a 
very little band collecting round him, and'1eady to fight 
manfully under his leading. 

In 1845 Mr. Gladstone first had his attention seriously 
drawn to Ireland, and in that year he entertained the 
idea of devoting the month of September to a tour in the 
distressful land -— 

Ireland is likely to find this country and Parliament so 
much employed for years to come that I feel rather oppres- 
sively an obligation to try and see it with my own eyes 
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instead of using those of other people, according to the 
limited measure of my means. 

One é in Mr. Gladstone’s career is often for- 
gotten, namely, that, when Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in Sir Robert Peel’s administration in 1846, he 
did not offer himself for re-election, the Duke of New- 
castle, his former patron, being a stout Protectionist, and 
he remained outside the House of Commons during the 
great Free Trade struggle which resulted in the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. 

M.P. FOR OXFORD. 

When he was elected for Oxford, Bishop Moberly 
declared that he was the deepest, truest, most attached, 
and most effective advocate for the Church and the 
universities ; the man who had the most ability and the 
‘most willingness to serve his Church and country most 
effectively. After his election for Oxford University, and 
while he was in the process of transition from Toryism to 
Liberalism, a good deal of the old Adam lingered about 
him. He pronounced marriage with the deceased wife’s 
sister as contrary to the law of God for three thousand 
years and upwards, and he opposed the appointment of 
a Universities Commission, and defended Church rates. 
In other respects, however, he was a Liberal, being a 
staunch Free Trader, and in favour of admitting the Jews 
into Parliament. 

ANTI-JINGU. 

ft was not till 1850 that Mr. Gladstone first took a 
distinct stand on the ground which he afterwards made 
so peculiarly his own, that of the opponent of the policy 
of bluster, which had its apotheosis in Lord Beaconstield’s 
Eastern antics. The occasion was in the debate on the 
alleged abuse of English authority to secure the redress 
of Don Pacifico from the Government of Greece. Lord 
Palmerston made his famous speech laying down the 
doctrine of civis romanus sum, and Mr. Gladstone replied 


by denouncing the doctrine that England or any other 
* nation could arrogate to herself in the face of mankind a 
position of peculiar privilege. 

Sir, I say the policy of the noble lord tends to encourage 
and confirm in us that which is our besetting fault and weak- 


ness, both as a nation and as individuals. Foreigners are too 
often sensible of something that galls them in the presence of 
an Englishman, and I apprehend it is because he has too 
great a tendency to self-esteem, too little disposition to 
regard the feelings, the habits, and the ideas of others. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE CIVILISED WORLD. 

It was in this speech also that Mr. Gladstone first made 
his appeal to the conscience of the civilised world which 
he sooften makes in connection with the Home Rule 
question :— 

There is a further appeal from the House of Commons to 
the people of England; but, lastly, there is also an appeal 
from the people of England to the general sentiment of the 
civilised world, and I, for my part, am of opinion that 
England will stand shorn of a chief part of her glory and 
a if she shall be found to have separated herself, through 
the policy she pursues abroad, from the moral support which 
the general and fixed convictions of mankind afford. No, 
sir, let it not be so; let us recognise, and recognise with 
frankness, the equality of the weak with the strong, the 
principle of brotherhood among nations, and of their sacred 
independence. 

HIS NEAPOLITAN PAMPHLET. 

It seems part of the irony of fate with Mr. Gladstone 
that he has always to denounce the course which he is 
about to take, or to defend a policy which he is just 
about to reverse. Of this there are many instances in 
his career, but one of the oddest was that in which, 
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immediately after he had declared in the House of 
Commons that it was a vain conception that we, forsooth, 
had the mission to be the censors of vice and folly and 
abuse and imperfections of other nations, he rushed off 
to Naples and made himself the censor of the vice and 
folly, the abuse and imperfections of the Neapolitan 
Government. It was, however, no vain conception, for the 
letters which he wrote denouncing the negation of God 
wrought into a system were one of the most powerful 
of the moral causes which shook down the throne of 
the Bourbons. 

In 1851 Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to the Bishop of 
Aberdeen on ‘‘ The Position and Function of the Laity,” 
which Bishop Wordsworth declared contained the germ 
of liberation and the political equality of all religions. 
Mr. Gladstone had obviously been travelling somewhat 
since he published his book on ‘‘ Church and State ” but 
thirteen years before. 

















IN THE DAYS OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION 
The Cabinet waiting for despatches. 


A TEACHABLE MIND. 
Mr. Gladstone began as the defender of the Irish 
Church; he ended by demolishing it. No one ever 
opposed more vehemently the extension of British in- 
fluence in Egypt, but it was under his Goverrment 
we bombarded the Alexandrian forts, fought the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, and reduced Egypt to the condition of 
a British satrapy. He was the most conspicuous 
advocate of peace with Russia when Lord Beaconsfield 
was in office, until Constantinople was in danger. Five 
years later he left office, after having brought us to the 
very verge of war with Russia for the sake of Penjdeh. 
One year he claps Mr. Parnell into prison, the next he 
proposes tu make over to him the government of Ireland, 
and then again he deposes him from the ‘leadership. 
Yet he has always been consistent, and anxious for his 
consistency. Circumstances alter cases, and Mr. Glad- 
stone is not above being taught by events. 
Mr. Gladstone has from time to time helped many 
struggling causes and many oppressed classes. Few men 
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have ever shown themselves more widely sympathetic, 
more - generously Quixotic. Bulgarian, Russian, Jew, 


- mi 
Greek, Italian, have never appealed to him in vain when 


they suffered wrong. No class of his own countrymen have 
found him deaf to their a for justice or for 
- freedom. Only in one particular is his record lacking. 
For men Mr. Gladstone has done much. For women, 
he has done nothing. 
ONE BLOT ON HIS RECORD. 

It is a great and grievous blot on an ijlustrious career. 
It has lasted now for more than balf a century. He has 
filled the statute book with laws on all manner of 
subjects, but although he has from time to time assented 
to measures introduced by his colleagues which did some 
justice to women, he has never, so far as I can remember, 
in the whole course of his unparalleled Parliamentary 
career, ever made a speech that betrayed even a gliminer- 
ing ray of sympathy with the wrongs under which women 
labour. It is a great and inexcusable omission, for Mr. 
Gladstore has owed more than most men to women. He 
had a good mother, a devoted wife, and intelligent and 
enthusiastic daughters. Nor has Mr. Gladstone by any 
means confined his acquaintance with women to those of 
his own household. Probably no man in Parhament 
has had more cause than he to recognise the inspiration, 
the sustaining strength, and the consolation of female 
friendship. He has been brought into close personal re- 
lations with some of the best and with some of the most 
unfortunate of the sex. From the Queen upon the throne 
to the Magdalen in the street for whose redemption he has 
laboured, all have ministered to him in one way and another, 
and yet, at the close of a long life, no statesman has 
seemed so stolid and so persistently blind to the in- 
justices under which women labour. Blind is the word, 
and the only word for it. He simply does not see, and 
will probably be amazed that any one can bring such an 
accusation aguinst him. 

WHY ? 

The fact, however, is there, and the explanation is not 
difficult. Mr. Gladstone is a Parliamentarian who lives 
on the electoral plane. Women are not on that plane. 
Therefore women do not enter into the sphere within 
which his conception of justice applies, any more than 
the mysterious inhabitants of the astral plane. So com- 
py oblivious is he of this, that he fails even to see 

ow powerful an argument his own obliviousness supplies 
to the advocates of woman’s suffrage. Even when his 
keen moral instincts are aroused, they are blunted the 
moment a woman is concerned. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE C. D. ACTS. 

This may seem a hard saying, but it is unfortunately too 
true. Mr. Gladstone deplores the spreading demoralisa- 
tion ef society, and attributes it partially at least to the 
Divoree Acts, which he did his best to hinder. But Mr. 
Gladstone himself, as Minister of the Crown, was respon- 
sible for Acts which, for their outrage upon the funda- 
mental morality of man and woman, cast the Divorce 


_ Acts far into the shade. It is, of course, as absurd to hold 


Mr. Gladstone personally responsible for the C. D. Acts 
as to praise him because Mr. Forster allowed women to 
sit on School Boards. The Acts were passed without his 
knowing what they involved. His responsibility began 
later in the day, when the real nature of that hideous out- 

e first burst upon the consciousness of the women of the 
land. The Acts were passed in 1869. They were not 
repealed until 1885. During these sixteen long and 
weary years Mr. Gladstone was dumb. It was in vain 
that colleagues and friends implored him to speak out, to 
put his foot down, to do anything to clear himself from 


Mr. GLADSTONE. 











the damning stain of those measures. He listened, and 
he made no sign. He left it to Mrs. Butler and Mr. 
Stansfeld, and other devoted labourers, to bear the 
burden and the heat of the day without one inspiring 
word. I confess that in looking back over all Mr. 
Gladstone’s past everything but this can be explained, 
excused, or condoned. For his conduct in relation to the 
nameless outrage which, in the Queen’s name and with 
the authority of the law, was enforced upon the most un- 
fortunate and helpless of Englishwomen, it is impossible 
even to invent an apology or an excuse. If women had 
had votes he would have been as keen to see their wrongs 
as if they had been men. But they had no votes, and 
he would not listen. 
AN INEXPLICABLE MYSTERY. 

It is a curious and suggestive commentary upon his 
latest and most characteristic contribution to the dis- 
cussion of woman’s suffrage that its author should for 
sixteen years have been able to harden his heart against 
the woman’s plea for justice and for exemption from out- 
rage which ought to have roused him to passionate pro- 
test. Mr. Gladstone of al) men ought to have understood 
as it were by instinct the horrer of the system which his 
administration established. He knew, as few of his col- 
leagues before or since knew, the class which suffered, nor 
have their vice or their sad profession ever been allowed 
to sever them as individuals from the compassion and 
friendly sympathy of Mr. Gladstone. Whatever the doc- 
tors might say, there is only one opinion among women 
of that class at home or abroad as to the hatefulness of 
the regulation system. In that they are in absolute 
accord with Mrs. Butler and all those noble matrons who, 
approaching the question from the other side, came to 
exactly the same conclusions of horror and disgust. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone, who was in touch with both, was absolutely 
impassive. He mildly, and in platonic fashion, sympa- 
thised with the protests made against the legalisation of 
vice. The wrong done to womanhood, the outrage of the 
personality of the sufferers, the brutal denial of their rights 
as citizens, he never to the last even seemed to discern 
as in a glass darkly. Wherein lies the explanation of this 
great mystery? Surely nowhere save in the fact that 
personal rights are so inseparably linked with political 
privilege that Mr. Gladstone could not realise a wrong 
that was inflicted merely on a thing without a vote. 


A REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

Strange, too, it is to read Mr. Gladstone's objection to 
the direct reprosentation of women in Parliament, when 
we recall his resolute refusal during all these years to 
listen to their indirect representations. At the very be- 
ginning of the long struggle for repeal, Mrs. Butler, 
through a colleague, begged to be allowed to express to 
Mr. Gladstone personally the feeling with which all 
women regarded this legalised outrage. Mr. Gladstone 
knew Mrs. Butler, and therefore knew her to be a matron 
of the highest character, of clear intellect, in every way a 
worthy representative of English womanhood. But he 
refused to allow her to come within speaking distance. 
And why? Because “the subject, if bad for public dis- 
cussion, is still worse for free private exposition between a 
womanandaman.” Behold, then, the position which Mr. 
Gladstone hastaken upin relation to women! Womenmust 
not have votes by which to secure the direct representation 
in the House of Commons. They must rely upon indirect 
representation and the influence they can bring to bear 
upon men. But when men, without consulting women, 
smuggle through Parliament in the dark a law which 
inflicts upon their sex the worst and foulest outrage, 
how are they to protest? Not by vote, for they have not 
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t one. Not ublic s from the platform, 
‘or the subject is for public discussion, and not by 
private representation by a matron to a minister, because 
that is even worse. What, then, must women do? 
Nothing but have leave Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
to do as they please. 
UNAVAILING PRAYER. 

That was not a solution which under the circumstances 
was tolerable or even. possible. Denied access to Mr. 
Gladstone, who might have remedied everything by one 
word, the Repeal agitators addressed themselves prayer- 
fully and resolutely to their painful task. They laboured 
and they prayed—prayed specially for Mr. Gladstone, 
and for a long time with very little fruit. In February, 
1885, at an all-day prayer meeting, half-an-hour was 
_ specially set apart for prayer— 

For the Prime Minister, that God will incline his heart now 
to desire and determine to give a practical response to the 
persistent appeal which has been made to him by the Churches 
and the people of this country; that he may now discern 
clearly his responsibility in the matter, and may ke moved to 
use his great influence to rid us of this law before he 
retires from office. 

The prayer was not answered. He retired from office 
leaving the law still on the Statute Book. When in 
opposition another agitation arose on a related subject. 

ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY LOST. 

When all England was moved with a passionate desire 
to strengthen the Criminal Law against those who 
made a traffic in youth and innocence and womanhood, 
Mr. Gladstone sat apart silent and as if indifferent. 
Only by the rei pressure of friends was a letter, 
more or less Gladstonian in its phrases, extracted from 
him in favour of raising the age of consent. But that 
was all. Health precluded him from taking a leading part 
in amending and strengthening the Bill, but he might at 
least have said one stirring word in favour of the Bill. 
That opportunity was lost like the others that had gone 
before. The law passed, but Mr. Gladstone was silent. 
Next year the C. D. Acts were repealed by Mr. Stansfeld, 
and still Mr. Gladstone made no sign. He voted in 
silence, but for one generous sympathetic word the 
country waited in vain, and it is waiting still. 

HIS OPPOSITION TO WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

It was therefore no surprise to any of those who knew 
how bad had been Mr. Gladstone’s record in all thi 
affecting the claims of woman for justice that he should 
have written the letter which appears as preface to Mr. 
S. Smith’s pamphlet against woman's suffrage. It is a 
Tory pamphlet, as the Pall Mali Gazette justly observed, 
being based upon the assumptions— 

1. That Representative Government generally is a 
delusion. 

2. That the mind of any section of the country can be 
elicited otherwise than by the vote. 

3. That the vote is a means of social demoralisation. 

4 That experience is no argument in politics. 

But there is no need to dwell upon this painful subject 
any further. There are spots on the sun, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, being but mortal, has his failings like the rest of 
us. We might have wished that his shortcomings had 
been in any other connection than this ; but these things 
lie beyond our choosing. Besides, even now, so great is 
the hope which Mr. Gladstone inspires in those who know 
and love and revere him, that there are many who still 
believe that before the end comes Mr. Gladstone may 
wake up to some sense of the wrong he has unwittingly 
inflicted upon the unenfranchised half of his fellow crea- 
tures. He is eighty-three, but “ while the lamp holds out 
to burn” hope lingers still. 
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GLADSTONE AT HOME. 
THREE ITALIAN CARTOONS, 
The full page picture, ‘‘A Family Group at Hawarden,” which appeared 


in the first part of this Character Sketch. was engraved ho 
by Mr. J. Hudson, published by Paulton and ra 77 a oneal 











LEADING ARTICLES 


REMINISCENCES OF THE BROWNINGS. 


On the next page I publish, by Col, Gouraud’s per- 
mission, an illustration of the scene when Browning’s 
voice was first heard after his death by means of the 
phonograph. It was the 
first time that the voice of 
a dead man had been repro- 
duced by mechanical means. 
The incident was described 
at the time by Mr. Haweis, 
who was much impressed 
by the solemnity of this 
first reproduction of a dead 
man’s voice. This miracle, 
as it would have been con- 
sidered a few years ago, is 
due to the genius of Mr. 
Edison. 

The most important arti- 
cle in this month’s maga- 
zines on Browning is Mrs. 
(Thackeray) Ritchie’s paper 
on Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, which 
appears in Harper for May. Miss Thackeray’s paper is 
devoted quite as much to Mrs. Browning as to Mr. 
Browning, and is illustrated with portraits of both hus- 
band and wife. Miss Thackeray quotes from her own 
journal the following girlish notes about the two poets : 

I think Mrs. Browning is the greatest woman I ever saw in 
all my life. She is very small; she is brown, with dark eyes 
and d ead brown hair ; she has white teeth and a low, curious 
voice she has a manner full of charm and kindness; she 
rarely laughs, but is always cheerful and smiling; her eyes 
are Very bright. Her husband is not unlike her. Heis short; 
he is dark, with a frank open countenance, long hair streaked 
with grey; he opens his mouth wide when he speaks; he has 
white teeth. 

Mrs. Browning, it seems, believed in spiritualism. 
Miss Thackeray says :— 

Almost the first time I ever really recall Mr. Browning, he 
and my father and Mrs. Browning were discussing spiritualism 
in a very human and material fashion, each holding to their 
own point of view, and my sister and I sat by listening and 
silent. My father was always immensely interested by the 
stories thus told, though he certainly did not believe in 
them. Mrs. Browning believed, and Mr. Browning was 
always irritated beyond patience by the subject. I can 
remember her voice, a sort of faint minor chord, as she. 
lisping the “r” a little, uttered her remonstrating “‘ Robert ! ” 
and his loud dominant baritone sweeping away every possible 
plea she and my father could make. 

Here is another instance in which Mr. Browning’s 
kindly counsel seems to have been very helpful to Miss 
Thackeray :— 

On one occasion Mr. Hamilton Aidé was paying a visit. 
He had been talking about books, and, half laughing, he 
turned to a young woman who had just come in and asked 
her when her forthcoming work would be ready. Young 
persons are ashamed, and very properly so, of their early 
failures, of their pattes de mouches and wild attempts 
at authorship, and this one was no exception to the 
common law, and answered “Never,” somewhat too em 
phatically. And then it was that Mr. Browning spoke 
one of those chance sayings which make headings to 
the chapters of one’s life. “All in good time,” he said, 
and he went on to ask us all if we remembered the epitaph 
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on the Roman lady who sat at home and span wool. “ You 
must spin your wool some day,” he said, kindly, to the 
would-be authoress; “every woman has wool to spin of 
some sort or another; isn’t it so?” he said, and he turned 
to his wife. 

I went home feeling quite impressed by the little speech, 
it had been so gravely and kindly made. My blurred pages 
looked altogether different, somehow. It was spinning wool 
—it was not wasting one’s time, one’s temper—it was some- 
thing more than spoiling paper and pens. 


She mentions among other interesting little remini- 
scences that the manuscript of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” was lost 
on its way from Italy at Marseilles. In this same box 
were certain suits of velvet and lace in which the little 
son was to have made his appearance among his English 
relatives. Mrs. Browning’s great concern was not on 
account of the loss of her great poem, but for the loss of 
her boy’s wardrobe. Fortunately, the box was discovered 
stowed away in a cellar at the Custom House. Miss 
Thackeray says :— 

Mrs. Browning was a great writer, but I think she was even 
more a wife and a mother than a writer, and any account of 
her would be incomplete which did not put these facts first 
and foremost in her history. 

The author of “ Aurora Leigh ” once added a characteristic 
page to one of her husband's letters to Leigh Hunt. She had 
been telling him of her little boy’s illness. “ You are aware: 
that that child I am more proud of than of twenty ‘ Auroras,’ 
even after Leigh Hunt has praised them.” 

Of Mr. Browning’s conversation Miss Thackeray 
says :— 

‘ong Browning’s many gifts, that of delightful story- 
telling is certainly one which should not be passed over. His 
memory was very remarkable for certain things; general 
facts, odds and ends of rhyme and doggerel, bits of recondite 
knowledge, came back to him spontaneously and with 
vivacity. This is all to be noticed in his books, which treat of 
so many quaint facts and theories. His stories were specially 
delightful, because they were told so appositely, and were so 
simple and complete in themselves. A doggerel always had 
a curious fascination for him, and he preferred to quote the 
very worst poetry in his talks. 





TEN YEARS OF PRACTIVAL ELECTRICITY. 


THE Electrical Review of New York published recently 
a handsome illustrated “ decennial number,” as a souvenir’ 
of the convention of the 
National Electric Light As- 
sociation at Buffalo. It. 
included a series of articles 
by oe writers — 
ing the great progress that 
has ea pow during the: 
past decade in the practical. 
applications of electricity. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

First we may summarise: 
some of the information on 
electric lighting. Are and 
incandescent lighting came 
into commercial use early 
in 1882. In that year three 
electric-light.ng plants were 
established by the Edison 
Company—a large one in 
New York and two smalb 


NIKOLA TESLA. 
An Electrical Investigator. 
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BH Woice from the Dead. 


The above group represents a notsble moment in the history of science and literature. The voice of the poet Browning, preserved 
by the phonograph, was being heard after death. It was the first cccasion on which science had reproduced the actual voice of a dead 
man. “ Kvery word,” says Colonel Gouraud, ‘‘ was perfectly distinct and of life-like fidelity.” 
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supplied by these plants in 1882; to-day there are over 
5,000,000 lamps in nightly use in the United States alone. 

Great —— has also been made in are lighting. 
Many subsidiary uses for the electric light have been 
found-and utilised during the last decade, as for instance 
the lighting of mines. It has also been applied to a 
large number of special uses: “In dentistry ani surgery 
the incandescent lamp is used to explore hidden recesses 
-of the human body, and on ships the arc lamp as a 
search-light. In submarine work electric lighting has 
proved of great value. Street lighting with arc lamps 
has had an enormous development. Almost every pro- 
gressive town in the United States has electrically lighted 
streets.” 

The application of electricity for power purposes was 
first made in 1882. The development of this branch, 
sey! in the transmission of power, has been wonder- 
ful. It has been found possible during the last year to 
transmit 300 horse-power a distance of 100 miles. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 

One of the chief products of the development of electric 
transmission has been the electric railway. The first 
commercial electric railroad in the United States was in 
service at Cleveland, Ohio, about six years ago. The 
enormous development of this industry may be appreciated 
from the fact that there are now in operation over 250 
electric railways in the United States embracing 2,024 
miles of track and utilising 3,830 motor cars, operated by 
6,400 motors, with an estimated capacity of 174,435 
horse-power. Out of 956 street-car plants existing in 
the United States and Canada, 589 are operated by 
horses, 49 by cables, 246 by electricity, and 73 by 
steam. ‘‘In amount of track mileage electric railroads 
stand next to horse railroads, the former coverin 
5,703 miles and the latter 2,024; while there are 52 
miles of cable road and 554 of steam. The average cost 
per car mile of horse railroads is about 57 cents, of cable 
2'5, of electric 2:2, and of steam 5 cents.” The overhead 
system of supply is the one which has commended itself 
most strongly to street-car operators by reason of its 
cheapness of equipment and reliability, although the 
storage system would seem to be the ideal—the advan- 
tages of the storage being that it is entirely self-contained 
and is not restricted to the route of fixed conductors. Its 
chief disadvantage is the great weight of the batteries, 
which for an ian ry-sized car is not less than 4,000 
pounds. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 

A number of other uses to which electricity may be 
advantageously applied have been discovered and de- 
veloped during the last ten years. Electricity is now 
used extensively in welding together separate pieces of 
metal and in the manufacture of aluminium. It is 
largely due to the application of electricity to this latter 
use that the cost of aluminium has been reduced from 
§ dols. a pound in 1887 to 90 cents a pound to-day. 

Although the telephone was first brought forth in 1876, 
#% was not until 1882 that its success may be regarded as 
established. In 1882 it was commonly regarded that 
lines from 50 to 100 miles long, if managed according to 
the best lights of the time, were yet worth trying to do 
business over. In 1892, to state a fact well within the 
outside limit, daily and continuous service is being fur- 
nished between New York City and Buffalo, a distance 
of nearly 500 miles, with promptness and satisfaction 
fully equal to the best capabilities of any purely local 
exchange. It is even held to be within the bounds of 
probability that one of the features of the Columbian Fair 
will be direct telephoning between New York and Chicago. 
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ones in London. About 15,000 incandescent lamps were - 
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A FRENCH CRITICISM OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
M. W. Bentzon in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
April Ist gives an interesting summary and criticism of 
“The Light that Failed.” ‘‘ It is only for the last two or 
three years,” he says, ‘‘ that Rudyard Kipling’s name has 
been known, and he is already celebrated. His short 
sketches, full of manly energy, fire, and descriptive and 
dramatic power, have interested hundreds of readers in 
Anglo-Indian life; just as Lret Harte’s no less sober 
and no less richly-coloured pictures had interested the 
whole world in California. Rudyard Kipling possesses, 
in common with Bret Harte, the rare merit of having 
thoroughly seen and closely observed what he paints. 
From his childhood he has been in contact with the 
natives, the soldiers, the officers, the civil functionaries, 
who have furnished him with indisputably new 
types. Imprudent admirers have so far exag- 
gerated their enthusiasm as to couple with the great 
name of Dickens the name of this young man of twenty- 
three. The comparison cannot possibly be maintained ; 
for, so far from like Dickens letting his personality be 
lost in that of his characters, Rudyard Kipling exhibits, 
to a greater degree than any other artist of his age and 
standing, the hypertrophy of the Ego. He is always 
perceptible behind his heroes ; he likes to lend them his 
own characteristic qualities, among which distrust of his 
own powers cannot be reckoned. Moreover, he shows 
no solicitude for the creation of sympathetic characters ; 
truth—a truth which is often brutal—is the only end he 
pursues. But he has some verve, much humour, and even 
wit (“beaucoup d’humour ec meme d’esprit.” M. Bentzon 
must be responsible for the relative estimate of the 
faculties !), an easy, naturally incisive style, and a 
vivacity in dialogue which makes his military house- 
hold in ‘‘The Gadsbys” suggest the househokls of 
Gyp. Perhaps this is why it would be quite super- 
fluous to translate into French those piquant scenes. 

As to his short tales, complete in a few pages, such as 
‘“‘The Taking of Lung-tung-pen,” or ‘‘The Man who 
would be a King,” they simply defy translation. Mul- 
vaney, in French, would lose all his freedom of motion 
—he would be frozen and petrified, as much as his com- 
patriot Carneham, the extraordinary vagabond who 
returns from Kafiristan with Dravot’s crowned head in a 
sack. Never has fancy been carried further than in this 
last story ; never have the wanderings of a drunkard 
appeared, in spite of all, so probable; but if one were to 
touch this fragile tissue of alcoholic dreams, it would 
break like the wing of a butterfly if roughly seized. 

** The Light that Failed,” M. Bentzon concludes, though 
less successful artistically than Kipling’s shorter pieces, 
is none the less a work full of passion and intense life. 
‘*‘ However highly we may value the short story, when it 
is good, we are grateful to the artist who excels in it 
when he tries another branch. We congratulate hita es- 
pecially on the fact that he has not depended entirely on 
the charm of exoticism, and made it his only object to 
astonish us with strange facts brought from a distance. 
The heroic-comic adventures of Mulvaney are princi- 
pally dedicated to the English army ; but Dick’s dear- 
bought pride, and Maisie’s unconscious selfishness, love, 
grief and pity, are of all countries. Everywhere the play 
of passion is the same, and from north to south, from 
east to west, man is interested in the truly human, 
without caring excessively for the ‘‘ picturesque ” and the 
‘‘exceptional.” 











THE DECADENCE OF FRANCE ; 


OR, THE MORAL OF THE FATE OF MAUPASSANT. 

Tre Quarterly Review has a very characteristic and a 
somewhat powerfully written article on French decadence 
which may be regarded as a somewhat unkind funeral 
discourse over the departed reason of Guy de Maupassant. 
It compares him to Balzac’s hero in “ La Peau de Cha- 
grin” and declares that he has fallen a victim to the 
passions and follies which he so vividly described. 

A CHAPTER IN FRENCH HISTORY. 

Guy de Maupassant proved himself the most admirable 
story-teller of our generation, provided that we look only 
at the workmanship and disregard the moral. 

Thus, like M. Ernest Renan, Victor Hugo, and Georges 
Sand, he continues the story of French literature as it goes 
down that steep descent, along which it has been hurrying 
these many years. The vivid temperament which betrayed 
Maupassant to his ruin might, in a happier state of society, 
have kept its tone, instead of being infected with leprosy, 
and deprived, by the atheism al! round it, of a refuge in its 
utmost need. ' frags 

We take Guy de Maupassant, then, as summing up in his 
life, no less than in the twenty volumes of his writings, one of 
the latest chapters in the history of France. 

OUR EXCELLENT FRIEND MRS. GRUNDY. 

Our excellent friend, Mrs. Grundy, for whose common- 
sense we profess no sort of disdain, if she could discuss the 
matter, in French of Stratford-atte-Bowe, with M. Prud- 
homme, would find in that gentleman a critic of her own way 


of thinking. M. Prudhomme, to his honour be it spoken, has . 


lately begun to sweep from the shop-windows on the Paris 
Boulevards those shameless photographs and pictures which 
have too long been suffered in them. He has prevailed on 
the judges to sentence the actors and managers of the 
Théatre Libre to the fine and imprisonment which they 
richly deserved. And he may one day commit the volumes 
of Zola and Maupassant to the flames. Mankind will not 
lose by the holocaust. 
‘‘7H8 INFAMY UF THE HUMAN HEART.” 

After paying homage to the jollity of iaany of Maupas- 
sant’s stories, the reviewer says that he contrives to give 
the impression that the most avaricious persons under 
heaven are the French, and that every class, from the 
shoeblack to the noble, is infected with the passion for 
money. Mammon has vanquished Belial, and leads 
him triumphantly captive. Taking all his writings as a 
whole, the reviewer says :— 

The “infamy of the human heart” has created many an 
Inferno, but we question if any more monstrous has ever 
crossed the fancy of poet or seer. There, says the artist, 
_ proud of his work, may be seen all the world’s refuse, the 
‘ebauchery that still has distinction, and the fungus-growths 
of Parisian society—a crowd as dull of brain as it is disre- 
putable, but furious and quarrelsome, intoxicated with brutal 
excitement. It is a section of the modern chaos which men 
still persist in calling civilisation, exposed to the sunlight, 
and so much the more revolting that those who inhabit there 
have never guessed that they are damned. 


THE LATEST SACRIFICE, 

French romance, following in the wake of much modern 
journalism, shows a decided taste for cruel, no less than 
obscene, horrors. Asin the Imperial Roman days, so it is 
now. Religion, humanity, art, and whatsoever else may be 
lovely in men’s eyes, he has cast upon the burning altar. 
It is not enough, so long as he remains alive himself, though 
but anemic and poisoned with morphine. From hour to 
hour, therefore, the cry goes up of a victim that has flung 
himself into the blaze. Yesterday it was Heine—now it is 


the turn of M. Guy de Maupassant, venal novelist and 
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brilliant man of the world. To-morrow it will be another, 
with the like genius no less shamefully abused. For what 
else can happen in a society which has convinced itself of 
‘the immense stupidity of all things’? 

WILL FRANCE SURVIVE ? 

Will France survive ? asks the reviewer, or are we 
looking on at the suicide of a great nation? It is nota 
light thing that France should disappear from the map 
of Europe. 

We look upon the tribe of Zolas, Renans, Bourgets, 
Daudets, and Maupassants as among the most dangerous 
enemies that France has nourished in her bosom. Vain, 
utterly vain, it is to praise their skill in the art of literature, 
their acquaintance with all manner of human passions, the 
vivid power of their brutality, or the melting charm of their 
putrescence. What arguments are these to address to a 
nation on the very edge of the abyss ? 

Never was the lightning of indignation, human or divine, 
so justly called for as in the day on which we are writing, to 
sweep these abominations from the earth, and restore a great 
people to the place which still awaits them in the European 
comity, if they will choose less degraded teachers than they 
have lately gone after; if they will burn what they adore, 
and adore what they take an insane delight in burning. For 
without morality, no art of science, however advanced, will 
save them from ruin. 


THE TEACHING OF LONDON. 


Two articles on the teaching of London appear in the 
Contemporary Review. Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith puts for- 
ward a scheme of technical instruction; he suggests to the 
London County Council the advisability of endeavouring 
to bring up London to the level of Birmingham in the 
matter of secondary classes and technical instruction. Mr. 
Smith thinks that the organisation of the continuation of 
education is by far the most pressing want of London. 
Aiter providing for making the secondary classes 
efficient, and establishing continuation scholarships, 
he would have the County Council connect its 
aetwork of secondary classes with the higher technical 
colleges. He would hand over £1(,000 to provide for 
technical and scientific instruction in the evening classes. 
The series of trade classes should be multiplied and 
recognised as a necessary part of industrial training. 
The kernel of Mr. Smith’s scheme is the creation of 
advisory committees or “faculties” who would watch 
over and report upon the work done in the various 
schools and colleges. In order to get the best work of 
these faculties, they might be paid reasonable fees for 
Toss of time. 


Mr. Bunting pleads for the establishment of a popular 

university in London :-— 
_ There are plenty of buildings which can be utilised ; what 
is wanting is good organisation, a central authority, skilled. 
determined, and endowed, which shall inspire, regulate, and 
extend all this scattered work; an Educational Council for 
London. 

The suggestion put forward in this paper is that such a 
Council should not be a separate body, but the University 
itself. Some persons, taking too academic a view, may be 
startled at such a proposal. A good thing, they will say, but 
not a University. 

Mr. Bunting admits that hitherto no University has 
been built on these lines, but the occasion is unique, and 
they might try the experiment of a new municipal 
university with the motto, “Every citizen a scholar.” 
Mr. Bunting’s scheme is bold and original, and is the only 
scheme that has been put before the public in this connec- 
tion that has a particle of interest for any but a very 
small minority of the population. 
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THE PEOPLE’S ARCHBISHOP. 
THE LATE DR. THOMSON, OF YORK. 


Tae Quarterly Review gives the first place to a very 
interesting article, a review of Mr. Bullock’s ‘‘ Life of the 
late Archbishop of York.” The writer is very enthusiastic, 
‘and speaks with genuine hero-worship of his subject. 
Dr. Thomson was born at Whitehaven of parents of 
Scotch extraction. He made no figure at college in the 
~xaminations, but his ‘‘ Laws of Thought,” written when 
he was an undergraduate, achieved an immediate and 


brilliant success. 
AN ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


Few men have had such all-round capacity :— 

When he conducted his own case in the well-known suit 
defore the Court of Queen’s Bench, some of his hearers 
affirmed that, had he entered the legal profession, he must 
thave mounted yet a step higher in the order of the Queen's 
subjects. He often lectured before the College of Music, 
and showed such a mastery of the subject, that the Executive 
‘Council counted him among their first authorities. At St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, the students lamented that he 
had become an ecclesiastic, for that he was an eminent phy- 
sician spoiled. “If he had gone into our trade,” said an iron- 
master who was at the top of his calling, “‘he must have beaten 
us all.” Butamore amusing tribute was paid him by a sports- 
man whose name was well-known on the Turf. The Archbishop 
chanced to be staying in the neiyhbourhood when some races 
were going on, and found the sportsman in question a fellow- 
visitor in the house. They fell into conversation one evening, 
and the Archbishop was told that his friend had just 
returned from the day’s sports. Thomson’s views on betting 
were very strong, and he did not affect to conceal them. He 
took the young man aside, and pointed out to him the folly, 
as well as the wickedness, of his occupation. ‘I tell you 
what,” remarked the subject of the lecture to a friend on 
escaping from the interview, “it is just as well that that 
fellow went into the Church ; if he had gone on to the Turf, 
he would have cleared us all out.” 


HIS DEMOCRATIC FLOCK. 


After an unsuccessful attempt to secure the publication 
of some poems he entered the ministry, and became 
curate of Samuel Wilberforce at Alberstoke and Cud- 
desdon. Sixteen years after his ordination he was en- 
throned as Archbishop of York. He succeeded in 
establishing genuine respect for himself and his Church, 
even in the midst of democratic Sheffield, which was the 
scene of the following little episode :— 

It is said, though we will not vouch for the story, that in one 
of bis earliest visits, as he walked from the station with the 
vicar, the late Archbishop met a mechanic walking with his 
son. The mechanic glanced at the commanding figure and 
the resolute face, and made no sign. The boy involuntarily 
touched his cap in respect: years had not yet taught him 
how his class received a stranger if they had the chance. 
But the Archbishop had not passed a step or two, when he 
heard the paternal hand fall heavily on the lad’s head. “ If 
I sees thee touching thy cap again to a parson, my lad, Ill 
give thee some’at to remember a parson by.” 

THE ARCHBISHOP AT HOME. 

Sheffield was the scene of the first and greatest triumph 
of his career. He addressed the workmen for the first 
time from the rungs of a ladder, and subsequently met 
them in a public meeting where he achieved a great 
personal triumph. As an Archbishop he was indefati- 
gable. Nothing can be more charming than the account 
the article gives of the Archbishop in his private life, 
his tenderness in his family and his unflinching self- 
sacrificing discharge of public duty :— 

What he was behind the veil, how humble a Christian 
before God, and how little uplifted by his brilliant career ; 
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how sensitive while he seemed hard; how devout and spiri- 
tual while he seemed practical ; how liberal, nay, munificent, 
in his private charities,—all this is hardly matter for these 
pages, though it has to be taken into account by any one who 
would form a true conception of what he was. A more 
elaborate Life ma» some day give his picture at greater 
length ; meanwhi':, we believe this slight sketch to be a 
faithful likeness enough in miniature. He was loyal from 
his very heart to his Church, as he conceived and understood 
her ; he was a strong Archbishop; he had a powerful intel- 
lect, a determined will, and a most tender heart, 















PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. 


Tue first place in the English Illustrated for May is 
devoted to Prince George. The writer says that :— 


From his earliest days at sea Prince George has ever been 
thoroughly efticient and also a most popular officer, not onlY 
with his comrades in the gun-room or the ward-room, but als® 
with all the men over whom he has had command. As amid- 
shipman he was always keen to do all inhis power torender the 
boat’s crew or the gun entrusted to his charge the smartest and 
best-handled in the ship: as a lieutenant he was always alive 
to all the individual characters of the men of his division. 
Those who showed themselves neat, steady, smart, and eager to 
fulfil their duties and get on, he was ever ready to encourage 
by word and sympathy and helping hand. 


During the Naval Manoeuvres of 1889 he had charge of 
one of the finest torpedo boats :— 


It happened that another of these craft disabled her screw 
off the coast of Ireland, and was in danger of drifting on toa 
lee shore. The sea was running high, and there was a stiff 
gale blowing. Prince George was sent to her assistance. The 
task was a most difficult one, owing to the delicate nature of 
the construction of such boats. He showed, however, such 
skill, judgment and nerve in approaching, securing with 
wire hawser after several hours’ effort, and ultimately towing 
the disabled craft into safety, as won him high encomiums 
of praise to the Admiralty from Captain Fitzgerald and other 
senior officers who witnessed his conduct on that occasion. 
The achievement was perhaps all the more noteworthy as 
Prince George (like Nelson and many another distinguished 
naval officer) suffers terribly from sea-sickness; and the 
behaviour of a torpedo boat in rough weather is not the most 
conducive to quietness of nerve or for comfort bly collecting 
the thoughts. 

The writer says that Prince George acted a3 a constant 
and welcome stimulus, both in work and play hours, to 
the more lymphatic temperament of Prince Eddy— 


Were they following the hounds together as boys, it was 
Prince George whose pony had to take the fence or hedge the 
first, and give Prince Eddy the lead; were they bathing 
together in the sea, it was Prince George who was the first 
to leap off the ship or yacht’s side into the water, and not 
till he was swimming around and encouraging his brother to 
follow him did the elder take the inevitable plunge. In 
many ways the elder constantly leant upon the younger 
brother ; and the younger reciprocated the confidence with 
warm-hearted manliness and devotion. 

The undoubted brain power that he possesses is inherited 
perhaps from the Prince Consort as well as from the Queen 
of Denmark. Heis known to be a great reader, of active 
habits of mind and body, punctual in the discharge of the 
smallest appointments, warm and constant in his friend- 
ships, endowed with a large share of practical common sense, 
simple in his tastes, and, like his late brother, singularly free 
from any trace of self-esteem or conceit, most considerate 
for the feelings of others, willing to learn from all, gener us 
and openhanded yet careful and frugal on his own account, 
for his private allowance has up to now been moderate and 
never large. 



















































THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS. 
MODERN SCIENCE AND NURSERY TALES. 

Ons of tke excellent things about modern science is the 
extent to which it is verifying the delightful old nursery 
tales. Before very long the most superior person will not 
be able to pooh-pooh the stories of giants, dragons and 
ogres sehick formed so large a part of the pabulum of our 
childhocd. Mrs. Besant writing in Lucifer says :— 

For nine years the Government of the United States has 
been digging in various parts of Western America, and it has 
brought to the surface and jointed together some most re- 
markable relics of the olden time. In Colorado large numbers 
of fossils have been found, among others the bones of 
titanosaurs, animals which grew to a length of sixty-five feet, 
and of iguanodons, which walked erect on their hind legs with 
a strong tail as the completion of a tripod, and, with a height 
of from forty to fifty feet, browsed comfortably on treetops. 
A .Wyoming brontosaurus, which had considerately left in 
the rock that hardened round i a perfect mould of one of 
its eyeballs, measured sixty feet in length and stood fifteen 
feet high. The mosasaurus, a swimming lizard, extended, on 
the lakes through which it swam, a length of eighty feet, 
while a flying dragon with a wing-spread of twenty-five feet 
is contributed as an inhabitant of air. Strange must the 
earth have looked in those far-off days, millions of years ago, 
and it is easy to see whence have come down the tales of 
terrible dragons and other monsters, lone survivors of an 
ancient past, the terror of pettier times. All living things 
have behind them gigantic ancestors, All? All except 
men, says Western Science. 

And why not men also, an it please you? Why should 
man alone look back to no giant ancestry? When the 
titanosaurs cropped archaic Equisetum, was there no giant 
man to face the giant brute? There seems no reason to 
thus separate man in his physical evolution from the rest of 
Nature, and Eastern Science knows of no such irrational 
lacuna, It shows us man, vast as his surroundings, tower- 
ing to a height of thirty feet and more, corresponding, as he 
ever has done, with the physical conditions around him. 
This view is supported by the giant tombs scattered all over 
the world, from Germany to Peru, by the mighty monoliths 
of Stonehenge, Cartlac, and many another spot, to say 
nothing of the huge statues at Easter Island, or of universal 


human tradition. 














SKELETON OF THE AMPHICOELIAS. 


In the Californian Illustrated Magazine there are some 
illustrations of these admirable animals, to whose 
existence Mrs. Besant calls attention. The artist of the 
Californian illustrates his paper with the accompanying 
sketch of the skeleton of an amphicoelias. The author of 
the article, Mr. James Urwin Culver, gives some interest- 
ing details as to the nature of these defunct animals, 


Imagine a kangaroo, thirty feet long, its back studded 
with enormous spines, some fowr feet across, its tail covered 
with a double row of sharp spines. Cover the entire body 
with a coat of mail, arm the mouth with a bony beak, and 
some conception of this huge beast may be obtained. Its 
hind legs were much longer than the front ones, so that it 
could raise up and rest on these and its tail as pillars of 
support. Its head was wonderfully small, the most diminutive 
in proportion to the size of the body known, whiie, wonder of 
wonders, it had what scientific men consider a second brain 


in its pelvis, an expansion of the spinal cord, forming ar 
object or second brain, nearly ten times as large as the brain 
proper. When the 4ypsirhophus was attacked, few creatures 
could make so vigorous a defence. A single blow of the long 
tail would drive the double row of bony bayonets through the 
enemy, while the enormous spines added not a little in repel- 
ling an attack. The giant Amphicoelias that crawled slowly 
and heavily out of the water in the direction of their homes, 
a mountain of flesh, weighing possibly twenty tons, 
four or five feet taller than the tallest elephant 
and dragging along sixty or seventy feet of flesh), 
There was the buoyant Camarasaurus, 75 ft. long, a snake 
in appearance, with long legs, floating or wading along, 
buoyed up by the curious air cells in its back bone. Amony 
the remarkable animals of the time was a leaping lizard, the 
Laelaps that stood 25 ft. high and could cover nearly 100 ft. 
at abound. To render it light, its bones were hollow ; sharp 
teeth and claws made it a formidable beast, The 4gathan- 
mas was higher than Jumbo and longer than two Jumbos, 
placed in a row, and besides the horns as a defence, it was 
covered with a protective armour. 


On the whole, while we are glad that these creatures so 
dear to the nursery actually existed, we are not very 
sorry that they are only to be found at present in 


museums. 


THE PRINCESS MAY. 


A Casanaptan Poursss, Lily E. F. Barry, contributes 
to the Dominion Illustrated Monthly for April a poem 
addressed to the Princess May of Teck which at least 
rings more true than the Jaboured sonnet of our own 


Poet Laureate:— 
I would not vex thy sorrow-stricken heart 
With fruitless words of hope or sympathy, 
Nor, uninvited, seek to bear a part 
In the vast, hopeless, cureless grief of thee, 
Sw:et Princess! Well I know thou must abide 
Mid the sad ruins of thy life alone, 
Counting thy losses in the eventide 
Too early fall’n. Thy foot was on a throne, 
Thy hand in royal lover’s; on thy head 
A crown sat graciously, and to thy name 
At every hearth were praise and blessings wed ; 
When sudden, swift, the Awful Angel came 
And wrought thee woe: crown, kingdom, throne and love 
At one dire stroke wiped out beyond recall), 
As though they had not been, But, Mary, prove 
In this dark hour when pitying eyes of all 
Are on thee, prove the Queen is in thee yet. 
Lift up thy tear-blind eyes and thou shalt see 
What aftermath of purified regret 
Immeasurable loss has brought to thee. 
Grief’s purple wraps thee in a royal robe; 
Secure, enthroned in sorrow thou sitt’st now 
With majesty of pain no touch can probe, 
A diadem of tears is on thy brow. 
Thy subjects? Every woman’s heart beats true 
In unison with thine. Thy coffers? Gold 
Of love and world-wide sympathy, thy due 
For world-wide loss and young heart grown acold. 
Thus for crown missed a rarer crown is given, 
For kingdom lost a wider empire found, 
For love ?—ah! nowhere save in God’s bright Heaven 
The patient heart with perfect bliss is crowned. 


One of the longest articles in this month’s reviews, and 
one of the most interesting in many points of view, is 
Mr. Riis’s paper on the “Children of the Poor,” being the 
second article in the series of the “ Poor in Great Cities.” 
It fills thirty-five pages of Scribner, and is copiously illus- 
trated. It is full of interesting and pathetic stories of 
child life in New York. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DIFFICULTY. 
FROM THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


M. Cuaries Larocue has condensed the results of 
za several months stay in Newfoundland into seventeen 
pages of the Nouvelle Revue for April Ist. 


THE FAILURE OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

The granting of responsible government to the colony 
-was not a successful measure. Its resources are too small 
to sustain the additional burden ; the principal source of 
revenue being so uncertain that the Government could 
not hope to make the island pay its own expenses. The 
Colonial Office probably thought that such difficult 
questions of ways and means would sufficiently occupy 
the attention of this turbulent colony and prevent it 
from giving further trouble. In this they were disap- 
pointed, for from the first day of Newfoundland’s 
independence she has never ceased to create embarrass- 
ment for the Home Government. 

THE CONVENTION OF JANUARY 1]47H, 1857. 

Article 5 of this Convention, granting to the French 
the right of purchasing bait at any place on the South 
coast, is, says M. Laroche, perfectly clear and definite. It 
was this, and only this, which determined them to give up 
their claims to certain parts of the French shore. But 
Article 5 was practically nullified by Article 20, which 
provided that the treaty should not be definitely ratified 
without the sanction of the Colonial Administration. 
This sanction was refused, and, as the Colony was now 
independent, the Home Government could not enforce it. 
This systematic opposition on the part of the Cabinet of 
St. John’s has always made itself felt whenever the 
French and English Governments have begun to see their 
way to an amicable arrangement. 

THE FRENCH SHORE. 

In virtue of the right of fishing guaranteed to the 
French by treaty, they had always energetically opposed 
the establishment on the west coast of any industries 
other than those connected with fishing. Such factories 
or mining works, it was thought, would disturb the 
a grounds and drive away the fish. A report was 
spread by certain local geologists that the agricultural 
and mineral wealth of the island was concentrated on the 
western slope, and could not be utilised for want of a sea- 
ward outlet. This (says M. Laroche) was a mere pretext 
for disregarding French treaty rights. The west coast of 
Newfoundland is ice-bound for eight months of the year, 
and any wharves or harbours constructed there would be of 
comparatively little use. Why not make Port-aux- 
Basques, in the S.W. corner of the island, lying at the 
entrance to the fertile and metalliferous Codroy Valley, 
the desired emporium ? 

AN EXCESSIVE DESIRE FOR PEACE. 

The French, always eager for conciliation, granted 
(April 26th, 1884) the right of establishing factories, etc., on 
the French shore, and sanctioned those already established. 
In return the right of purchasing bait, without restric- 
tions of any sort, from the 5th of April to the end of the 
fishing season, was guaranteed to them, This agreement 
was concluded without any reference to the Newfound- 
land Parliament, and the British Government do not 
seem to have expected any opposition from that quarter. 
However, the representatives of the colony insisted on 
modifying the treaty to such an extent that France, in 
accepting their requirements, might almost be said to 
, have carried her desire for peace too far. “A little more,” 
} says M. Laroche, “and there would be nothing for it but 

| to pack up and leave the French shore without waiting till 
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we were forced to do so. We might reasonably have ex- 
pected, however, that this concession would be ths last— 
but we had reckoned without the duplicity of the 
Newfoundlanders.” 

THE BAIT ACT. 

Sir Robert Thorburn, in November, 1885, brought in a 
Bill forbidding the sale of bait to foreigners. His real and 
avowed object was to upset the Anglo-French agreement. 
It caused great discontent in the island, threatening, as it 
did, to deprive of their subsistence the greater part of 
the south coast population, who principally depended on 
the sale of bait to foreign vessels.. No one was really 
pleased with it except the fish merchants. 

The French Government grants a bounty to shi 
owners in order to enable them to compete please 
with foreign trade. This bounty has long been a night- 
mare to the merchants of St. John’s, shutting them out, 
as it does, from all the markets of the Mediterranean. It 
was hoped that the Bait Act would be a mortal blow to 
the French fisheries, and would thus compel the abandon- 
ment of the bounty, instead of which its only results 
have been an increase of debt and an increase of further 
difficulties for the colony. 

THE CANNED LOBSTER FACTORIES. 

The question with regard to the lobster—who is 
supposed to be excepted from previous treaties because 
he is not a fish—is likely to be settled in a summary way. 
The fishing grounds are nearly exhausted, the lobsters 
caught at present are of very small size, and before long 
the fishery will cease to be remunerative. But, as long 
as there are lobsters to be caught, M. Laroche suggests 
that disputes would be avoided if they were canned on 
board ship. A schooner carrying the necessary apparatus 
could follow the track of the fishing-boats up and down 
the French shore, anchoring a longer or shorter time in 
different places as might be found necessary. This plan 
has the advantage of economy, and would also make it 
possible for the French cruisers to protect their own 
boats and keep all others out of their domain. 


THE ST. PIERRE INCIDENT. 

Among the eccentricities provoked by the application 
of the Bait Act may be mentioned the nomination by 
the Newfoundland Government of an “appointed spy” in 
the French colony of St. Pierre-Miquelon. This indivi- 
dual—subsequently dignified by the title of Consul—was 
a certain James Fox, who was said to have fled from 
St. John’s to escape his creditors. He informed against 
the captain of an American vessel who had brought bait 
for sale to the French; the captain was fined, and the 
true reason of Fox’s presence at St. Pierre was soon made 
public in the American papers. All the English residin 
in the island shut their doors upon him, and the injur 
captain, meeting him in the street, fell upon him and 
thrashed him. The following morning he left the island 
and returned to St. John’s, where—though indignation, 
as a rule, is easily aroused— there was this time no 
meeting. 

In spite of the hostility thus demonstrated, the rela- 
tions between the French and English fishermen have 
always been, and still are, most friendly. Conflicts are 
mostly provoked by Nova Scotians, who bring Yankee 
methods of proceeding with them from the Continent. 
Let us, concludes M. Laroche, leave Newfoundland to 
agitate, hold indignation meetings, send home deputa- 
tations, claim the abolition of the rights that have been 
ours for centuries: time and financial necessities will 


bring the politicians of St. John’s to a saner view of 
treaties. 









THE REVIEW 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Canon Driver anp JoserpH Cook, ETC. 

In the Review of the Churches Canon Driver points out 
as plausibly as he knows how what the study of the Old 
Testament in the light of history and criticism exhibits 
and exemplifies. The histories, he says, set before us 
from different points of view the successive stages in the 
definite education of the race. They record their nation’s 
history and interpret it by showing its providential 
purpose. This aspect of the history is still further 
developed by the prophets, each of whom emphasises or 


developes some particular aspect of truth in accordance | 


to the needs and situation in which he is placed. The 
poets speak in even more manifoldly different strains. In 
the law God speaks through the human legislature 
accommodating Himself to the requirements of different 
ages of society. 

CANON DRIVER ON INSPIRATION. 

Of the higher critics, Canon Driver says :— 

They conceive the inspiration of these men to have 
illumined, in different degrees, their mental vision, con- 
ferring upon them a unique and exceptional spiritual insight, 
unlike that to be found within the limits of any other nation, 
and enabling them to perceive and express such aspects or 
elements of spiritual truth as were suited to the capacities 
and circumstances of each individual writer. A difference 
of degree must be recognised in inspiration ; for the books of 
the Old Testament manifestly differ widely in character and 
scope, and, while all show marks of the guiding and sancti- 
fying influence of the Spirit upon their authors, no reason- 
able person would affirm that they stand uniformly upon the 
same moral or religious plane, or that they are each in the 
same measure the expression of the Divine mind. 

WHAT IS STILL LEFT. 

The first Boston Lecture of the seventeenth year is 
devoted to the exposition of what Dr. Cook calls the 
“unshaken columnar truths of Scripture.” He says (I 
quote from Our Day for April) :— 

In asserting the religious infallibility of the Scriptures, I 
assume only two things: 

1. The literal infallibility of the strictly self-evident truths 
of Scripture. 

2. The veracity of Christ. 

After all that the higher criticism can say or do, Dr 
Cook maintains thata sufficient number of columnar truths 
in Scripture remain unshaken to point out infallibly the 
way of deliverance from the love and the guilt of sin. 
These columnar truths are:—1l, monotheism ; 2, man’s 
creation in the image of God; 3, the family ; 4, the Sabbath ; 
5, the severe view of sin; 6, the hope of redemption 
through undeserved mercy; 7, the decalogue; 8, the 
Psalms; 9, the great prophets; 10, the sermon on the 
mount; 11, the Lord’s Prayer; 12, the character of Christ; 
13, the identification of Christ with the eternal wisdom ; 
14, the gift of the Holy Spirit ; 15, the founding of the 
Christian Church; 16, the fruits of Christianity. The 
foundation stones beneath all the pillars of the cathedral 
of revelation are the strictly self-evident truths rising 
from the divine Logos which is the essential Christ. 

WHAT THE HIGHER CRITICISM IS. 

Professor Francis Brown, of New York, in the Homiletic 
Review for April, speaks out very plainly in defence of the 
higher criticism :— 

If the questions which the higher criticism seeks to 
answer cannot be answered by its methods, then there is no 
answer for them at all, at least upon this earth and in our 
present stage of existence. There is no revelation from 


OF REVIEWS. 


heaven which makes known the matters with which the 
higher criticism deals without the need of scientific: 
process. ‘The higher criticism is literary criticism as dis- 
tinguished from textual criticism, which is the ‘* Lower.” 
It is not biblical philology, nor exegesis, nor biblical history, 
nor dogmatics, nor apologetics, altuough it has relations with. 
all of these, It is the science of the structure and history of 
the biblical writings as works of human authorehip. Its 
method is that of every true science, the method 
introduced into modern learning by Bacon. It shares 
the limitations of a'l human science. It is fallible, 
being a mode of operation of fallible men. But in 
regard to considerabie parts of tlie Bible it has suc- 
ceeded in reaching definite conclusions, which satisfy in 
their main fectures an increasingly large number of Bible 
students. There is every reason to suppose that it will go 
on its way learning more and more fully, stating its results. 
more and more precisely, and winning a wider and wider 
acceptance. Of the life and beauty with which it has in- 
vested the Bible for hundreds and thousands of questioners 
there is no room to speak. 


CANON CHEYNE ON THE PSALTER. 


The London Quarterly Review devotes an article to 
Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lecture on the ‘‘ Origin of the 
Psalter.” The reviewer pronounces the lecture as being 
on the whole— 

In many respects an example of what criticism should not 
be. In the present state of Old Testament study, what is 
most required is reverence and reserve of judgment, not bold 
hypothesis or ingenious speculation. That the traditional 
view of the Psalms, as of some other parts of the Old 
Testament, will have to be modified, is more than probable ; 
that it will be revolutionised to the extent proposed by 
Canon Cheyne is quite another proposition, depending to. 
some extent upon rationalistic premisses which believers. 
cannot accept, to some extent upon mere hypotheses with- 
out historical basis. The learning, research, ingenuity of 
prominent Old Testament critics, either German or German 
ising, are invaluable in their place ; they require, however, to: 
be checked and balanced by the reverence which belongs tc- 
the devout believer, and by that practical good sense which 
is supposed to be a quality of Englishmen. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review for April publishes an 
elaborate bibliography of the writings of Professor 
Kuenen, which may be interesting to higher critics. 


DEAN BURGON, 


In the Quarterly Review there is a very interesting 
article about Dean Burgon, who was surely the last of 
the Romans in Biblical eriticism :— 

According to Burgon, every statement in the sacred volume 
meant, in the first instance, exactly and literally what it said. 
The seven days of creation were days of twenty-four hours 
each, which could have been measured by the clock. Just 
before he left Oxford in 1876, talking to a young clergyman, 
he said, with solemn and affectionate eagerness, “ If you give 
up believing that the seven days of creation were seven 
literal days of our time, you will infallibly be led on to deny 
the Incarnation. I haven’t the time just now to prove this, 
but rely upon it that it is so.” This was Burgon’s method all 
over. 

_ Dean Burgon was, however, very quaint, if we may 
judge from the following story :— 

When a Presbyterian friend pointed out to him that there 
was nothing about Episcopacy in the Bible, said Burgon— 
“ Of course there is. Don’t you remember how we are told 
that our Lord, before His ascension, talked a great deal to 
His disciples about His kingdom? Of course He was telling 
them of the necessity of Episcopacy.” 

In the Contemporary Review the Bishop of Colchester} 
begins a series of papers condemning the critical works| 
of Canon Driver. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


PIERRE LOTI. 
THE LATEST FRENCH ACADEMICIAN. 

Tue Nouvelle Revue for March 1, opens with an 
appreciative article on the new Academician from the 
pen of M. Antoine Albalat. While some writers only 
decome popular after their reception into the Academy, 
it was Loti’s popularity which secured his entrance into 
that august body. He provided the jaded literary palate 
of France with a new sensation. We were so tired of 
country-house elegance and bourgeois idealism, that the 
public at once fell in love with these strange and discon- 
certing books. Pierre Loti is just now one of our most 


PIERRE LOTI, 


prominent literary personalities, one of the four or five 
writers who command admiration by the magic of their 
pen. The Academy has this time drawn neither a savant 
mor a mathematician nor a financier, but a veritable 
artist, @ prose writer who is a great poet, a littérateur 
who has put into his books the sincerity of a confession. 


THE ETERNAL COMMONPLACE OF HUMANITY. 


Of all human passions love is certainly the most violent 
end the most natural. It is not given to every 
one to experience love, but every one realises it 
through the imagination ; if one has not lived it, it is not 
ware to have dreamed it. One may make an effort to 


475 


understand avarice and ambition ; love can be understood 
by all. It might almost be said that the success of a 
dramatist or novelist depends on the sort of feeling he 
shows tor jove. The author of “ Pécheur d’Islande ” has 
subjugated the public by the new aspect of love which he 
has introduced into the novel. 


THE POET OF LOSS AND PARTING. 


If it is true that what the generality of readers seek 
before all things is emotion, the best means of moving 
them is to convulse their hearts with regret and pity 
by showing us love as a cause, not of joy, but of tears. 
This is what Loti has done. Instead of the love which 
ends well, as in comedies, instead of the love which is 
amusing, or furnishes exciting dramatic action, as in the 
regular novel, Loti gives us the love which comes to 
nothing or ends badly, just as it is in real life. His con- 
ception of love is the result of his conception of life. 
The impossibility of love, the suffering that comes in and 
by love—these form Loti’s speciality, the point which 
explains his effect on his contemporaries, and which in 
estimating him must be placed even before his intense 
exoticism. Diminish the exotic colouring till it is nothing 
but the merest indication of landscape, and the charm of 
his books will still be permanent through the deep, 
piercing pain and the unspeakable sadness which he puts 
into his conception of love. 


“TOUT PASSE, TOUT CASSE, TOUT LASSE.” 


Loti is the great painter of the things that die, ofshort- 
lived happiness, of half-seen realities. The pains of which 
his work is composed are the shortness of dreams, the 
emptiness of the heart, the uprootings of passion, the break- 
ing off of tenderness. No one else ever showed so cruelly 
the transitory element in love, the hindrances to a serious 
tie ina perishable affection. Never had the aspirations 
of passion been hampered with so many accumulated 
obstacles, such helplessness, such sobs. He does not 
describe the failing of love through human fickleness or 
weakness, but he shows it set at nought by the irony of 
fate, the cruelty of things. It is not the falsehood of 
love that is arraigned, but the falsehood of life. His 
characters love whole-heartedly and for ever, up to death 
and beyond it. Everywhere—in Japan, as in “ Madam 
Chrysanthum,” in Senegal, in the “ Roman d’ un Spahi,” 
in Oceania (“ Mariage de Loti”), in Brittany (“ Pécheur d’ 
Islande ”), at Constantinople (“A ziyadé”)—the same story 
of a love between arrival and departure—a love with no 
future and no morrow. He paints the suffering of love 
and pitiless separation. 


THE VALUE OF LOCAL COLOUR. 


This style of treatment would have been quite 
sufficient to ensure a favourable reception for novels 
of every-day subjects and surroundings, but the 
author of the “Japonneries d’Automne” has still 
further idealised love by giving us foreign scenes and 
foreign characters. “Paul et Virginie” and “Atala” have 
already demonstrated the popularity of stories moving in 
a foreign miliew. Loti has improved on their method : 
he not only gives us the tropical background, but empha- 
sises the attraction between a man and woman of different 
races :—a soldier and a negress, a Japanese and a Euro- 
pean, a Tahitian and a French officer, an Englishman and 
a harem woman. We remember the striking effect pro- 
duced by these strange histeries on readers accustomed 
to the Parisian commonplaces of mondain novels. How 
we loved them, these unexpected heroines !—how their 
tears have made us weep! how eagerly we have looked 
into the depths of their souls ! 




























































PROFESSIONAL MEN IN LITERATURE. 

Another point is the fact that he knows the 
sea as only a sailor ean. The influence of pro- 
fessions in literature is not to be undervalued. It 
is a pity that so many men who have a trade 
will not or cannot write. Can you imagine the fresh 
and original sensations we might get from a fisherman, a 
mechanic, an aeronaut, who was at the same time an 
artist! Fancy a miner having talent enough to write 
“Germinal,” an engineer producing “ La Béte Humaine,” 
a clown “Zemganno.” What resources might literature 
not create for itself if it became professional! Men 
of letters in general are of no trade. Loti is one of 


- the first to have a profession and describe to us its 


emotions and its troubles. Like Fromentin and Gautier, 
he is the type of the artist-traveller. Only Fromentin and 
Gautier contented themselves with colour and description, 
while Loti lives through all the forms of life—love, 
passion, mourning, maternity, betrothal. Fromentin was 
a calm and measured classicist—Gautier, intellectually 
a romanticist. Loti is a powerful realist, an unquiet, 
tormented soul, who has put his very heart into his 
works. 
LOTI'S FEELING FOR NATURE. 

With Loti, Nature is closely connected with love ; it is 
the background of all his scenes, the substance of his 
books. Very often he disperses with a plot in order to 
describe Nature only, as in “An Maroc.” The intensity 
with which he presents images to our minds comes of 
observation at first hand, of notes taken on the spot, and 
more especially of a personal sensitiveness continually 
sharpened by the new sets of landscapes and models 
encountered in the course of his naval career. His talent 
has kept young because he has continually had fresh 
matter before him. It was the want ofa horizon that 
sterilized Flaubert. 

IS HE A MATERIALIST ? 

The pessimism which constantly recurs in his works, 
especially in “ Mon Frére Yves,” and the bitter scepticism 
which reveals itself in “ Aziyadé,” are sufficiently explained 
by his vagrant career, his premature experiences of the 
nothingness of human passions, the inexorable necessity of 
bartings, and the melancholy of the wanderer. 

Such as he is, with his pessimism, his impulsiveness, and 
his fits of despair, Pierre Loti may be regarded as one of 
the most personal writers of our day. Whatever it is that 
constitutes his peculiar and indefinable charm, he may be 
said to stand alone in literature; and it is no small 
achievement to have called forth Alphonse Daudet’s 
ejaculation: ‘‘ Quel est donc l'extraordinaire garcgon qui me 
donne une sensation paretlle ?” 


THE PHARISEE IN THE TEMPLE. 
‘‘THANK GOD, I AM NOT AS THESE AMERICANS!” 


Our American kinsmen have the misfortune to have 
adopted a Republican form of Government. For that 
reason, Americans, from the third and fourth generations, 
are accursed in the eyes of the fine, old-crusted Tories 
who write in the Blackwood Magazine. From time to 
time, old Ebony emits a portentous groan over the short- 
comings of Brother J onathen, The articles are usually so 
grotesque from their exaggeration that, if collected, .they 
would form an ——— appendant to Mr. E. B. 
Lanin’s sketches of Russian society. The present May 
number contains an article on “ Civilisation, Social Order, 
and Morality in the United States of America,” which 
will be read across the Atlantic with some little irritation, 
and very considerable amusement 
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Exactly a year ago, the writer complacently says, an 
article appeared in this Blackwood Magazine which, in 
temperate language, demonstrated that the corruptions 
of the Republican Government had resulted in the United 
States in widespread despotism and anarchy. The present 
article is an attempt to continue the demonstration that 
Social Order and Social Morality have been contaminated 
by their political surroundings. After some passages— to 
which we need not refer, which set forth the superiority 
of English and British institutions— we come to the main 
thesis of the writer, which is that the civilisation of the 
United States is not civilisation proper, but rather what 
is conducive to the welfare of Materialists. By way of 
proving this, he asserts that two-thirds of the whole popu- 
lation of the United States never enter a Church. Even of 
those who do attend Church, it is safe to hold that 
most of them have very quaint ideas of the attributes of 
God, and are, in fact, idolators. Children in the Public 
tively few attend Sunday Schools. Their moral backbone 
Schools get no religious instruction, and only a compara- 
is weak. The number of good men and women who go 
wrong is remarkable. The children scarcely know what 
gratitude is, and they will, for a few dollars, blacken the 
characters of parents, or will allege that their parents are 
insane like the unscrupulous blackhearted ingrates that 
they are. But what can you expect from a country 
wee a Republican Government ? 

Here isa picture of American society as lumined by 
this veracious chronicler :— 

The boys and girls grow up like half-broken colts and 
fillies. ‘They are headstrong, and apt to take the bit between 
their teeth; they shy, and balk, and bite, and kick, and 
buck-jamp; their mouths are wretched. They interfere, 
over-reach, and stumble. The girls are often so pe1verse as 
in “ pure cussedness” to delight in skating upon all kinds of 
social ice. Many break through and get socially drowned, 
while others have to retire until their dirty linen is washed 
and dried. These latter may have another chance, and may 
even do well; but as a rule, the colours of their attire have 
run, and they may be considered as of the demi monde. The 
stories of the lives of unfortunate sisters, some of whom are 
inmates or frequenters of disorderly houses, reflect unfavour- 
ably upon the unrestrained intercourse between the sexes, 
especially at that age when girls are budding into woman- 
hood, and have not mature discretion and strength of will. 
The demi-monde finds very many recruits from the ranks of 
divorced wives. Owing to the unconventionality of society 
in the United States, a great number of black sheep of both 
sexes are found in the best society cliques. Social frauds 
are very numerous. Many tittle girls are outraged by human 
fiends ; and when a parent tells one that a daughter of six or 
seven years has been outraged, one’s blood curdles with horror. 
Many older girls and women are likewise victims. The total 
number of such outrages is unknown; but it may pretty 
safely be asserted that no other country shows such a record, 
even in proportion to the number of inhabitants. The num- 
ber of shootings is enormous. There are more murders 
during one week in the United States than in the whole 
United Kingdom during one year—and the period of one 
week might perhaps be reduced to three days, ay, sometimes 
toone day. The number of suicides is awful, and reveals the 
fact that the United States are full of suffering humanity. 

A vast concourse of men and women live in a state of 
civilised adultery. Childlike innocence is impossible, for 
boys and girls absorb the poisonous atmosphere from 
their infancy, and the conversation of both men and 
women is deplorably loose. The United States is an 
augean stable filled vith business, social, legal, and other 
kinds of iniquity. Criminals are heroes in America, for- 
the odd reason that they have no Monarchy. 

After this—but I may as well stop at this point ; any- 
thing else would be an anti-climax ! 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
A Nonconrormist friend in Manchester has written to 
me, severely denouncing me for iny remarks concerning 
Herbert, late of Salford, and Archbishop-elect of West- 
minster. I do not deny and never have denied that Dr. 
Vaughan was a very good man. Very excellent within 
the range that he has marked out for himself, but outside 
that range he is us bewildered as if he found himself in 
space of four dimensions, and this renders him peculiarly 
unsuited to be the successor of the Cardinal who habi- 
tually lived and moved and had his being in the region 
which to the new Archbishop is an altogether unknown 
land. 
I am glad to read the Rev. Henry T. Smart’s article 
on the Archbishop in the Review of the Churches for 
April 14th. Mr. Smart is a Wesleyan minister from Man- 
chester, and he found Bishop Vaughan was more ready to 
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ing and smoking rooms, and gymnasia for the winter. 
Dr. Vaughan is not likely ever to join the Social Federation 
League, but he is in favour of extending that limited 
socialism of which our free libraries and parks and Board 
Schools are examples, and thereby providing the people with 
wholesome dwelling houses and rational recreation. But 
though he would move in this direction, he is not advanced 
in his views. 

Dr. Vaughan is enthusiastic in his efforts to abate in- 
temperance, and regards the public-houses as worse than 
leeches, because, while leeches draw away bad blood, the 
public-houses thrive on the life-blood of the people. They 
are, therefore, in his opinion, public curses, which ought to 
be suppressed, and all who are seeking to promote this end 
will find in him a valuable ally. 

Dr. Vaughan lives in a world of his own, and does not con- 
cern himself much with public affairs, priding himself upon 
never having given a vote at a Parliamentarv election. 





help than Bishop Moorhouse in the 
movement for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor. Mr. Smart in- 
vited the bishop to attend a con- 
ference on the subject, and Bishop 
Vaughan heartily responded to the 
appeal— 

The meeting was held on Wesleyan 
Methodist premises, and was presided 
over by a Wesleyan minister, but this 
appeared not to affect the Roman Catholic 
prelate, and he threw himself heart and 
soul into the movement. When, as the 
outcome of these conferences, a perma- 
nent organisation was established to pro- 
mote the wholesome housing of the poor, 
and I wrote Dr. Vaughan to ask if he 
would allow me to submit his name to a 
meeting about to be held for the election 
of officers, he gave me permission to 
make any use of him which the interests 
of the society demanded. The conse- 
quence was that he was chosen as one 
of the vice-presidents of the association, 
and as I had the honour to be elected 
president, I was brought into contact 
with him. 

Dr. Vaughan took the deepest interest 
in the question of the su'table housing 
of the people. He visited some of the 
worst houses in the borough, and saw 
with his own eyes what “coffin dwell- 
ings” are like; and the result was that 
he made a series of speeches on behalf 
of our movement which attracted the 
attention of the whole town, and did 
much to create a public opinion which 
at length forced the corporation to take 
action. When [ left the town he was 
elected as my successor to the office of 
President of the Salford Working Men’s 
Sanitary Association, and in that capa- 
city he has recently waited upon the 
Town Council to urge upon them the 
desirability of buying an old militia 

barracks and converting it into a winter 
garden for the people. He argues that 
our climate really involves a winter of 
nine months’ duration, and that as 
municipal bodies provide the community 
with parks and bands of music and 
swimming baths in the summer, they 
should provide the people with lectures. 


—— 














entertainments (given, say, by School 


Board children and their teachers), read- From a photogruph by, 


[Elliott & Fry. 
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A CONFEDERATE HERO. 
By Lorp WoLskELeEy. 

In the United Service Magazine for May, General 
‘Wolseley concludes his brilliant and appreciative sketch 
of General Forrest, whom he regards as the most brilliant 
cavalry leader of the War. The story of his adventures, 
even as briefly outlined by Lord Wolseley, is full of 
romance. He was four times wounded, and had eighteen 
horses killed and ten others wounded under him during 
the War. This uneducated slave dealer fought like a 
knight-errant for the Confederate cause. He never had 
sufficient knowledge of soldiery to be able to drill a 
company, but he showed himself a heaven-born leader of 
men, and demonstrated once more the truth of Napoleon’s 
maxim, “In war, men are nothing, a man is everything.” 

Among his other exploits, he pursued a cavalry 
column of 2,000 strong four days and four nights, and 
ultimately captured the commander and 1,700 of his men, 
although he had only 600. troopers under his command. 
Again and again he defeated armies twice as strong as 
the troops under his command, and from the first to last 
never drew asingle ration from the Confederate treasury. 
He knew everything, went everywhere, and supplied him- 
self with all he wanted from the enemy. 

When he crossed the Tennessee— 

His command then consisted of about 10,000 mounted men, 
well provided with blankets, shoes, and other equipment, 
everything being legibly stamped with “ U.S.,” showing from 
whence he had obtained them. His artillery consisted of six- 
teen field pieces—also taken from the Nurthern Army—each 
drawn by eight horses. The train numbered 250 wagons, 
with six mules or horses each, besides fifty four-horse 
ambulances. He had himself enlisted, equipped, armed, fed, 
and supplied with ammunition-all this force, without any help 
from his own Government. For the two previous years he 
had drawn absolutely nothing from the Quartermasters’ or 
the Commissariat Departments of the Confederate Svates. 
Every gun, rifle, wagon, and ambulance, and all the clothing, 
equipment, ammunition, and other supplies then with his 
command, he had taken from the Northern armies. 

When recruits joined his colours, they never had any 
arms ; and Forrest would say to them, “ You must follow 
along here. We will have a fight presently, and then 
you can get plenty of guns and ammunition from the 
Yankees.” He was never disconcerted by any catas- 
trophe, but always contrived to snatch a victory from 
the jaws of defeat. Once, when the battle was going on— 


two messengers from the rear came galloping towards him in 
hot haste, halloaing out: “ General Stanley has cut in behind 
you, has captured the Rear Guard battery and many pri- 
soners, and has now got into General Armstrong’s rear.” 
Equal to the occasion, and determined to prevent this bad 
news from influencing those about him, Forrest at once 
shouted out in the same tone: “ You say he’s in Armstrong’s 
rear? That’s whar I've been trying to git him all day. 
D— him! I be in his rear in about five minutes! 
Face your line of battle about, Armstrong. Push for- 
ward your skirmish line; crowd ’em both ways. [I'll 
go to the Rear Brigade, and you'll hear from me 


thar directly!” With that he galloped off at the head 


of his Body Guard, and before many minutes had 
elapsed they heard the well-known Confederate yell with 
which he always charged. He retook the battery and 
prisoners, capturing, in his turn, many from the enemy. 
The distinguished General who is my informant tells me 
there is not a private coldier who was then present who does 
not to this day believe that General Stanley fell into a trap 
which Forrest: had deliberately laid for him. Forrest after- 
wards admitted that at the moment he thought his whole 
command was “ gone up.” 

Forrest (says Lord Wolseley) possessed all the best quali- 
ties of the Anglo-American frontiersman, 
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THE LIMITS OF PERMISSIBLE EXTRACT. 
A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 

Wuen the Review or Reviews was started I was 
roundly and somewhat rudely denounced by persons who 
should have known better on the false assumption that 
this magazine was to exist on the pillage of its contem- 
poraries. Two years and more have passed since the 
first number was printed, and I have not received from 
any publisher or editor a single serious complaint as to 
liberties taken with their literary wares. I have, on the 
other hand, received many bitter complaints from authors, 
and more than one significant hint from editors, that I 
did not make sufficient extracts from their articles. 
Space, however, is limited, and a large portion of the 
REVIEW is original. So far from the Review being pro- 
duced at other people’s cost, it is probable that each 
number costs more to produce than any other magazine 
published in London at the present time. The cost of 
our illustrations alone last month amounted to over £100. 

Among those who attacked the Review or Reviews 
for its imaginary offences against the laws of literary pro- 
perty the eligious Review of Reviews took the first 
place. It is true that that magazine was founded upon a 
wholesale conveyance of my ideas. They plagiarised my 
title, copied the style and tried to imitate to the best of 
their ability the contents and general make-up of the 
Review oF Reviews. Having done all this, they then 
proceeded to attack me on the grounds of morality. 
The impudent absurdity of this was too patent to call for 
notice, nor would I have even mentioned it at this time 
were it not for the necessity of reminding some of my 
contemporaries of the facts of the case. 

Last month the Record published a humble apology 
from the directors of the Religious Review of Reviews 
for the wholesale manner in which they had conveyed 
paragraphs from that paper without even the courtesy 
of an acknowledgment. The editor of the Record sent 
the apology to me, and asked me to draw attention to it, 
adding at the same time a kindly tribute to the 
scrupulous care that is always taken in the Review oF 
Reviews to acknowledge the source from which every 
quotation was made. Imagine my surprise when some of 
my contemporaries, in inserting the apology of the 
Religious Review of Reviews, calmly assumed that its 
offences should be laid at my door. It ought not to 
be necessary to explain that so far from having anything 

to do with the Religious Review of Reviews, thet publica- 
cation was started, and has been conducted throughout 
down to the recent change in editorship, in a spirit 
of petty hostility to the Review or Revinws. As the 
circulation of our plagiarist and imitator has always been 
small, I did not trouble to notice the matter, nor 
would I have done so to-day were there not reason to 
believe that under its new editor, Canon Fleming, it 
will avoid those defects which have hitherto stood in the 
way of its success. 

Mr. Knowles publishes in the current number of his 

magazine a protest against what he calls the organised 
system of plunder carried on by some of the newspapers 
which have been our mest ill-natured critics. In the 
same correspondence Mr. Knowles expressly states that 
he makes no cbjection to legitimate criticism and 
moderate extracts of anything that appears in his Review. 
I have only to say, in conclusion, that this accurately re- 
presents the line which I have taken from the first in 
conducting the Review or Reviews, and I have every 
reason to believe that my impressions of legitimate cri- 
ticism and the limit of extract have coincided with those 
whose publications it is my duty to notice every month. 








HOW TO DISCUSS DISESTABLISHMENT. 
A UTOPIAN PROPOSAL. 


Tue Rev. Herbert Stead, of the Independent, writing 
in the Review of the Churches for April 14th, makes a 
suggestion as to the proper way in which to conduct the 
disestablishment controversy which will strike many vehe- 
ment disputants on both sides as the most Utopian 
absurdity ever promulgated by mortal man. To them, no 
doubt. it will seem as absurd as a suggestion to the savages 
of Central Africa to discontinue the poisoning of their 
arrow heads. But notwithstanding the protests of the 
Mohawks and the Apaches, who disgrace both Church 
and Dissent, my brother’s suggestion is well worthy of 
consideration. He says :— 

It is proposed that leading members of the Est~blished 

Church and leading members of the Nonconformist Churches 
should meet in conference on the basis of their common 
Christianity, to seek to obviate some of the chief perils to 
which it is exposed from an unregulated controversy over 
Disestablishment. The proceedings of such a conference 
would probably in the first instance be private, bus the 
positions eventually agreed upon would of course be given to 
the world. ‘These positions might be embodied in a Declara- 
tion of Principles for the Right Conduct of the Disestab- 
lishment Controversy. This document would fully and 
frankly recognise the Christian motives of both parties 
to the dispute, affirming that Anglican and Noncon- 
formist alike, each in his own way, were endeavouring 
to carry out the will of their Lord. While allowing 
for the inevitable black sheep in every flock, it would 
condemn all attemp's to make the black sheep the basis of 
general argument. It would sternly rebuke every tendency 
on either side to take pleasure in recounting the misdeeds of 
opponents. It would repudiate those imputations of evil 
motive which at times threaten to form the staple of con- 
troversy. On behalf of the Nonconformists, it would 
denounce the insinuation that their fellow-Christians in the 
State Church supported the Establishment for the sake of 
the loaves and fishes, or trom love of social prestige, or with 
a view to political aggrandisement, seats in the House of 
Lords, etc.; or that they were engaged in a deliberate con- 
spiracy to make over national endowment, if not the nation 
itself, to Rome. On behalf of the Anglicans, it would 
denounce the suggestion that the Nonconformist demand for 
Disestablishment was actuated by envy or jealousy or the 
love of plunder, or general lawlessness, or hatred to the 
Episcopal Church as a spiritual fellowship ; or that they were 
secretly conspiring to promote the triumph of secularism 
and atheism. It would likewise express, in the name of Non- 
conformity, strong disapproval of any irreverent handling, in 
political controversy, of rites and doctrines which Anglicans 
regarded as holy. It would similarly refuse Anglican 
countenance to sneers at the worship and belicf of Noncon- 
formists. it would enjoin Christians both within and with- 
out the Establishment to avoid all avoidable causes of irrita- 
tion, to treat each other as aliies in the great war against 
evil, to “‘ love as brethren,” and to manifest to an unbeliev- 
ing world that, though combatants in the electoral arena, 
they were still comrades in Christ. 

An instrument, not of course couched in these terms, but 
conveying this sense, and signed by the chief leaders of 
“Church” and “ Dissent,” would inevitably exert a very great 
influence on the general temper of the Disestablishment con- 
troversy. More than any device that has yet appeared, it 
seems fitted to repress and discourage all that we most dread. 
It could not be expected to secure universal assent. 


That last sentence at least is indisputably true, and I 
fear in some quarters it is equally true that the dissent 


will be universal. 
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THEOSOPHY AND SPIRITUALISM. 

HAVE THEY A COMMON GROUND? 

I am glad to see in Lucifer for April 15th an attempt 
made by Mrs. Besant to endeavour to bring about a 
meeting on common ground between the Theosophists and 
the Spiritualists. Mrs. Besant drew up the following 
letter, and sent it to Mr. Stanton-Moses, Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, Professor Crookes, Miss Florence Marryat, and 
Mr. Theobald. On the side of the Theosophists, she 
invited the assistance of Countess Wachtmeister, Miss 
Emily Kislingbury, Herbert Burrows and G. R. S. Mead. 
Here is the letter :— 

Dear Sir,—It is proposed to hold a symposium in Lucifer 
of a few representative Spiritualists and Theosophists, with 
a view of clearly defining the points of agreement and differ- 
ence in the two schools, with regard to superphysical 
phenomena. The following questions have been sketched 
as a basis for the discussion ; it is proposed that each taking 
part in the discussion shall begin by stating his position on 
these points, limiting the statement to about athousand words; 
the following month these statements can be criticised and 
discussed by the controversialists. I very cordially invite 
your assistance in the carrying out of this plan, which may 
help to clear away some regretable misunderstandings. ; 

PROPOSED QUESTIONS. 

1, What do you understand by the word “spirit”? Does 
it include all that survives the death of the body. or do you 
distinguish between mind and spirit? #., is the casting 
up of a line of figures an act performed by the spirit ? 

2. To what agency do you attribute— 

(a) The moving of physical objects. 

(b) The materialisation of human forms or parts of 
human forms., 

(¢) Automatic writing. 

(4) Direct writing. 

(e) Inspirational speaking. 

(f) Speech during trance. 

3. Do you think a disembodied spirit—using the word 
spirit as defined by you under 1—can communicate with 
persons in earth-life? If you distinguish between mind and 
spirit, will you state clearly what you think can communi- 
cate, and what you think cannot? 

4. Do you consider that physical death separates at once 
the permanent and impermanent parts of man, or do you 
believe in any further disintegration, and if so, what ? 

5. In what does mediumship consist, in your opinion? 

Will you kindly let me know, at your early convenience, 
whether you will take part in the proposed symposium ? 
MSS. should be in my hands by April 26th at latest. 

Professor Wallace writes in reply :— 

Parkstone, Dorset, March 31st, 1892. 

Dear Mrs. Besant,—I could very easily answer the ques- 
tions you send, but I do not see what purpose it would serve. 

Opinions are of no value without stating the evidence on 
which they are founded. Again, the questions seem 
altogether one-sided, as none of them touch on the special 
teaching of Theosophy. Yet, further, so few spiritualists see 
Lucifer that the discussion would not reach them. It seems 
to me that to serve any useful purpose the questions should 
be so put as to bring out the crucial differences between 
Spiritualists and Theosophists. The evidence for such special 
doctrine should be summarised in the answers. And, lastly, 
arrangements should be made to have the whole discussion 
published in / ight as well as in Lucifer—Yours very faith- 
fully, ALFRED R. WALLACE. 

Mrs. Besant expresses herself as quite willing to 
modify the discussion so as to meet Mr. Wallace's objec- 
tions, and there will be no difficulty, of course, in having 
the whole discussion published in Light as well as 
Lucifer. I sincerely hope that the Spiritualists will 
allow nothing to stand in the way of accepting this 
attempt to let the public understand what they really 
believe in common. 
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. Called, on the left of the outer door. 


HOW THEY LIVE IN THE GRAND CHARTREUSE. 
A DAY IN THE MONASTER?, 


Mr. Atgar THOROLD in the Dublin Review gives us an 
interesting peep into the famous monastery of the Grand 
Chartreuse, where he spent six months as a novice. The 
extracts which we give from his paper give us an interest- 
ing glimpse into this strange unworlaly life. 


THE HERMIT'S HOME. 
Describing his introduction to the noviciate, he says :— 


Then opening a door on the left with the words, ‘ Here 
you will find rougher and therefore better work,” he showed 
me the two ground-floor rooms, one a workshop containing 
carpenter's tools and a turning-lathe, where I could amuse 
myself during the time allotted to manual labour and recrea- 
tion in making anything from an egg-cup to a table, and the 
other well stocked with wood, which it would be my task to 
saw and cut into shape for my fire —a necessity in a region 
where the snow lies eight months a year. ‘Then he led me 
up a small staircase to the other rooms, three in number, 
consisting of an ante-room, a living room, and a tiny library, 
with just room for bookcase, chair and table. ‘The ante- 
Toom was simply furnished with a few religious prints, a 
white stucco crucifix, and a large white statue of the 
Madonna, coloured objects of devotion being prohibited in 
the cells as contrary to the spirit of simplicity. 


HOW HIS DAY PASSES—MORNING. 


When the novice is ensconced in this little hermitage 
the following is the way in which his time is passed :— 

The monk charged with waking the brethren rings the bell 
at the door of the cell between half- past five and a quarter to 
six. The bell in question hangs over one’s bed, and there- 
fore can hardly fail to wake one. By half-past six the church 
bell is ringing for Prime of the day, followed by Tierce of 
Our Lady, or as it is called in the poetic phraseology of the 
Carthusian liturgy, Tierce de Beata. These offices are recited 
in the oratorium, the same ceremonies, such as bowing, un- 
covering the head, kneeling, etc., being used as in choir. 

The offices recited, the monk remains in prayer at his 
oratory until the bell summons him at a quarter to seven to 
the choir for the conventual mass, which is preceded by a 
quarter of an hour’s silent adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. After this mass, which is always sung, if the monk be 
@ priest he goes to say his own mass, if not, he goes to serve 
some one else’s, priest and server reciting together at the 
foot of the altar tierce of the day before the commencement 
of the Holy Sacrifice. If he be the server he recites during 
mass Seat de Beata, if the celebrant he says that office after 
his thanksgiving. He returns to his cell at about 8.30, and 
spends the next half-hour in making his bed and tidying his 
cell At nine he makes his meditation for half-an-hour, the 
rest of the time till ten being employed in manual labour. 


DINNER. 

At ten, summoned thereto by the bell, he recites Sext of the 
day ia his oratory, he then goes downstairs and fetches his 
dinner from the littls cupboard, or guichet as it is technically 
He now recites a 
lengthy grace and then proceeds to eat his meal, with, as far 
as my own experience goes, a remarkably healthy and vigorous 
appetite. Carthusian regulations are far too wisely ordered 
to burn the candle at both ends, and the meal is copious and 
excellently cooked, consisting of soup, fish, eggs, vegetables, 
cheese, butter, and fruit, washed down by a bottle of pure 
red Burgundy. Dinner is succeeded by an hour and a-half’s 
recreation which could be spent very pleasantly in the 
summer in the garden, then half-an-hour’s spiritual reading 
followed by study generally of some commentary on Scripture 
till two. Attwo, manual labour, and at 2.30 the bell sounds for 
Vespers de Beata in the oratory. Ata quarter to three the 
solitary leaves his cell for the second and last time in the 


day to sing Vespers of the Great Office and Matins of the 
Dead in Choir. 
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SUPPER. 

Returning to his hermitage about four, he studies for half- 
an-hour, and then eats his supper, consisting generally of an 
omelette and a little salad and fruit. After supper half-an- 
hour’s recreation, followed by half-an-hour’s examination of 
conscience and spiritual reading, called in the Order the 
“ Recollection.” At a quartey to six Compline both of the day 
and de Beaté recited in the oratory, and then at the 
pieasantest time of the day in the summer, to bed. Nor is it 
too early, for at a quarter to eleven he is again waked to recite 
Matins and Lauds de Beata, he spends the remaining time till 
the great tell sounds in silent prayer, and at a quarter to twelve 
goes to choir to sing Matins and Lauds of the night and Lauds 
of the Dead. Returning to his cell about a quarter past two, 
the Carthusian recites Prime de Beata, and again retires to 
his hard-earned repose till half-past five. 


CELEBRITIES IN THE STABLE. 


Tue admirable series of papers on the horse world of 
London, which constitutes so notable a feature of the 
Leisure Hour this year, is devoted this month to the 
“ Black Brigade,” the “ Black Brigade” being a term 
used to describe horses used in hauling coal and the 
horses of undertakers. The account of Dottridge’s in the 
Kast will compare, if only by contrast, with the account 
given of the Tempes Funébres in the Forum. It seems 
that there are altogether 700 black horses in London, 
concerning eighty of which some very curious facts are 
given. Mr. Gordon says:— 

Here, in the East Road, are about eighty genuine Flemings, 
housed in capital stables, well built, lofty, light, and well 
ventilated, all on the ground floor. Ove. every horse is his 
name, every horse being named from the celebrity, ancient 
or modern, most talked about at the time of his purchase, a 
system which has a somewhat comical side when the horses 
come to be worked together. Some curious traits of character 
are revealed among these celebrities as we pay our call at 
their several stalls. General Booth, for instance, is ‘ most 
amiable, and will work with any horse in the stud”; all the 
Salvationists “are doing well,” except Railton, “who is 
showing too much blood and fire. Last week he had a plume 
put on his head for the first time, and that upset him.” 
Stead, according to his keeper, is ‘‘a good horse, a capital 
horse—showy perhaps, but some people like the showy; 
he does a lot of work, and fancies he does more than he 
does. We are trying him with General Booth, but he will 
soon tire him cat, as he has done others. He wouldn't work 
with Huxley at any price!” Curiously enough, Huxley “ will 
not work with Tyndall, but gets on capitally with Dr. Bar- 
nardo.” Tyndall, on the other hand, “ goes well with Dickens,” 
but has a decided aversion to Henry Ward Beecher. Morley 
works “ comfortably ” with Balfour, but Harcourt and Davitt 
“won’t do as a pair anyhow.” An ideal team seems to 
consist of Bradlaugh, John Knox, Dr. Adler, and Cardinal 
Manning. But the practice of naming horses after church 
and chapel dignitaries is being dropped owing to a super- 
stition of the stable. ‘All the horses,” the horsekeeper says, 
“ named after that kind of person go wrong somehow!” and 
so we leave Canon Farrar, and Canon Liddon, and Dr. 
Punshon, and John Wesley and other lesser lights, to glance 
at the empty stalls of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, now ‘out 
on a job,” and meet in turn with Sequah and Pasteur, Mesmer 
and Mattei. Then we find ourselves amid a bewildering 
mixture of poets, politicians, artists, actors, and musicians. 

“Why don’t you sort them out into stables, and have a 
poet stable, an artist stable, and so on?” 

“They would never stand quiet. The poets would never 
agree; and as to the politicians —well, you knowwhat politicians 
are, and these namesakes of theirs are as like them as two 
peas!” And so the horses after they are named have to be 
changed about until they find fit companions, and then every- 
thing goes harmoniously. The stud is worked in sections of 
four; every man has four horses which he looks after and 
vives; under him being another man. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RUSSIAN JEW. 
By Mr. ARNo~p WHITE. 

Mr. ARNOLD Wuirr’s paper in the Contemporary Review 
for May, written after eight months’ residence in Russia, 
isa very solid and masterly piece of work. Mr. White 
acknowledges the courtesy with which he has been re- 
ceived by all the Russian officials with whom he has been 
brought into contact during his stay in the country. 
But not all his gratitude for the hospitality which he has 
-enjoyed can blind him to the fact that in the persecution 
of the Jews Russia is making a great and ghastly mis- 
take, which is attaining the dimensions of suicidal crime. 

WHY THE JEWS ARE HARRIED, 

Russia, says Mr. White, is honest in this matter. She 
considers the Jew’s religion an insult to her Church, 
his presence a menace to her unity and his systems 
.of life an outrage to her national pride— 

The main object pursued by the governing classes in re- 
pressing the Jew in Russia is sheer self-defence. Russians 
hold that the bright Jewish intellect, if allowed free play, 
would contaminate the whole Empire within a short space of 
time. It has been calculated that if the repressive laws of 
Russia were repealed, and the Jews allowed access to any 
and every post in the service of the Empire, eight years 
would not pass before every post worth having outside the 
army and navy would be filled by an official of the Hebrew 
faith. 1 believe the statement to be little if at all exagger- 
cated. 

Intellectually, Mr. White declares, the average Jew 
towers above the average Russian. Intellectual 
jealousy and fear of supersession supply the effective 
force to anti-Semitic prejudices in Russia. In point 
-of fact religious antipathy has little part in the measures 
directed against Russians of the Hebrew faith. 

ARE THE JEWS A MORAL PLAGUE? 

Mr. White, with the aid of official statistics, makes 
mincemeat of the popular Rucsian contention that the 
Jews in Russia are a social and economic cancer :— 

Fifteen | Twelve 

Jewish | Adjacent 
Provinces. | Provinces. 
Toe Pare. | 





| 

The annual mortality per 1,000 inhabi- (| 36 6 10°3 

tants for the period, 1867-85 =... | | » 
-Annual increase of population, 1857-83 ...| 1°72 p. cent. | 1°47 p. e-nt. 
Arrears of land tax from peasant pro- 

prietors in 1882—the last year of official -| 11°7 p. cent. | 26°6 p. cent. 

returns Ret rat re eee, * cos : Vy 
Number of cattle per 1,000 dessiatines of , | | 


arable land 1883 (no later returns pub- - 639 | iso 
lished)... ‘ina ai ‘oi a 5 j 
Increase of horses in 14 years, 1874-88 | 116 p. cent. 11 p. cent. 
Ditto cattle, ditto 26 p. cent 11 p. cent. 


Capital owned by village communities ¢ 
per 1,000 peasants, 1887... 00... 4S 681 roubles | 

Consumption of alcohol per 100 iu ¢ 29-6 vearo 
habitants, 1888 saa ‘ 


403 roubles 


27'7 vedro 


Deaths from Drunkenness in 1887 per t 120 | 610 
million inhabitants Naa <i ae 
Houses of ili-fame per 100,000 of town / 57-0 | 3099 
population... Ae wa és wel | , 
any fires (per 1,000 fires) for (| 7-0 | 150 
Obese. ee ee eee ee eee | 
Commercia! licences per 1,000 inhabi Oo 10°2 


tants, 1857... . 





The percentage of criminality to the Jewish popula- 
tion is 259 per 100,000 as against 426 for 100,000 of the 
non-Jewish population. 

WHAT THE EXODUS WILL COST RUSSIA. 

Mr. White calculates that if the Jews were to 
lear out altogether it would cost a direct and 
immediate annual loss to the revenue of over ten 
millions a year, to say nothing of the loss entailed by a 
dong series of economic disturbances, which he thinks 

‘would involve a direct and indirect money loss of 
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two hundred millions sterling. Mr. White once more 
describes the agricultural colonies of the Jews in 
Kherson, and reasserts his conviction that the Jewish 
race are excellent raw material for colonists :— 

With patience and opportunity there is no reason why a 
great Jewish State should not be rebuilt. Religion, race, 
language, and literature the Jews possess. Land only is 
wanting, and that is in a fair way to be supplied by the 
matchless generosity of one man. 

THE ARISTOCRATS OF THE WORLD. 

The principal note in the gamut of impressions left on my 
mind by clo-e contact with the agricultural Jews was the 
aristocratic quality of mind common to the whole people. 
Their sense of honour would have satisfied Burke. They are 
gentle to women and tender to children. They feel a stain 
like a wound, and the proof is that a Russian accepts their 
word for weighty contracts in place of a bond. But in 
addition to all these things, there is that indefinable air of 
distinction about the lowest and commonest of these Jews 
which impresses the conviction on one’s mind that their 
unpopularity is due perhaps, if one may be frank, to their 
native superiority over the settled nations of the earth. 
Trouble and pain have refined the Jews in Russia. Prosperity 
vulgarises, whether in Brixton or Berdicheff. The Jewish 
race are in agony, and their agony is slow. Their patience 
is eternal, but the body fades and dies while the mind remains 
unconquered. - _ 
STRAY SPURGEONIANA. 

Mr. Pixrson, writing in the Missionary Review for 
April on Mr. Spurgeon, says :— 

Four months in the heart of this work have satisfied the 
writer that the head of one of the grandest missionary 
organisations in the world has fallen when at midnight of 
January 31st Charles Spurgeon entered the glory. Here is 
a fountain of home missions and of foreign missions. From 
this spring a thousand streams go forth to water the garden 
of the Lord and to turnthe desert into the Lord’s garden. 
In fact, the missionary character of this Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle Church so impresses me as to suggest a separate treat- 
ment hereafter when the facts are more fully known. But 
at this time, and before closing this brief article, it must be 
added that such a msn as Spurgeon was one of God’s mis- 
sionaries, and himself a trainer of missionaries. Scarce a 
month passes without either a farewell to an outgoing mis- 
sionary or a welcome to a returning or visiting missionary ; 
and in most cases it is one who has in this great Chuich or 
its college received his first impulse to the field. 

Dr. Clifford, in the Review of the Churches for April 14th, 
publishes the following return of the members admitted 
by Mr. Spurgeon during his pastorate :— 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 

M. G. VausBert, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
March Ist, dwells on the policy of the Emperor William 
since Bismarck’s retirement, and after pointing out how, 
in almost every detail, he has taken the exactly opposite 
course to the ex-Chancellor, continues :—“ Not only have 
innovations been made and new measures taken, but the 
very spirit of the Government is changed. Under Bis- 
marck everything was subordinated to policy, and reasons 
of State were the supreme law The young Emperor is 
an idealist, who has quite a different way of understand- 
ing the business of a sovereign and the government of 
nations. Believing with his whole soul in the Divine 
Right, he thinks that kings and emperors have duties 
as extended as their privileges, and despises those who 
seek the glory of becoming cunning diplomats or wise 
administrators. He is of opinion that all true sovereigns 
have charge of men’s souls; that they must not only 
govern their people, but educate them and make them 
worthy of their destinies. A sovereign is before all things 
a great teacher, a High Justiciary, and is alone competent 
to solve the social question. This difficult task has no 
terrors for him; he has on his side the God of his fathers, 
whose inspiration he receives . . . His recent allusions to 
Rossbach and Dennewitz leave no doubt as to one 
direction of the Emperor’s intentions. It is evident he 
often thinks of us. 

“ Theera of difficulties was inevitable,—and it hascome. 
William IT, is one of those reformer princes who have their 
faces turned towards the past, and with whom reform 
means restoration. Strauss had compared his great- 
uncle, Frederick William 1V., to Julian the Apostate. He 
seems to take after his great-uncle; like him, he is figura- 
tive and intemperate in speech ; like him, also, he thinks 
_ consists in pouring old wine into new bottles. 

ial democracy is, in his eyes, the incarnation of the 
Satanic spirit ; but it is by no exceptional measures that 
he is gomg to conquer this dangerous enemy. He is 
going to combat the genius of evil by good laws, which 
will inoculate his people with the spirit of obedience and 
religious submissiveness, and with all salutary respect.” 

M. Valbert then touches on the recent Education Bill 
and the protest of the Berlin University. He points out 
that the universities, which played so great a part in the 
formation of the German Empire, are a power to be 
reckoned with, and that, if the Emperor comes to open 
war with them, he is courting almost certain defeat. 

THE FALLEN BISMARCK. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, in the Contemporary Review, 
lifts up his heel against the fallen Colossus, and, pro- 
voked by the attack on his idol, the Kaiser, in last 
month’s Review, replies by a counter attack upon the 
fallen Prince and all his ways. This is his summary of 
the results of Bismarck’s rule -— 

Bismarck, particularly in the last ten years of his rule, has 
made a bad job of nearly everything :—Socialism getting 
from bad to worse ; Polish intrigue increasing ; the fight with 
Rome ignominiously given up ; protection failing to do what 
Was promised ; Russian <ggression growing every year more 
alarming ; the French not quieting down in the least; the 
paternal plans for insuring the lives of working-men meeting 
With opposition amongst the very people whom they were 
intended to protect; good Germans keeping away from the 
tropical colonies he had so beautifully arranged; even 
Geffcken escaping from his clutches. 

A GOOD WORD FOR THE YOUNG KAISER. 

Mr. Bigelow, writing in the Forwm on the free trade 
tendency of William II., describes the result of his 
‘observations after his recent travels in Europe. Speak- 
ang of the Kaiser, he says :— 
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He has drawn together by bonds more sure than dynastic 
affinities at least three countries. These countries will find, 
as do our States, that the freer the trade with one another 
the better for all concerned, and that the best guarantee of 
peace is community of interest. The Emperor has brought 
into one friendly federation more than half a million square 
miles of country, and over one hundred millions of people. 


Mr. Bigelow is much impressed with the important 
réle that the Danube is destined to play in the politics of 
Kastern Europe. He says :— 

The Danube in Europe is what the Mississippi was to us in 
1803. We could not permit Napoleon to hold the mouth of 
that stream even then, when her commerce was a mere trifle. 
We should assuredly have fought for its possession had 
France declined to part with it peacefully. The benefits that 
may be expected to result from the Emperor’s new commercial 
policy will in time become so apparent that the states of the 
lower Danube will seek to share them. ‘The effect will be to 
draw together all the people along the 1,800 miles of that 
great river, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea, a dozen 
States whose alliance would be as close as that of our people 
between Minneapolis and New Orleans. That will be a fitting 
time to give Russia a distinct notice that her road to 
Constantinople cannot cross the German’s Mississippi. 





A REFORMATORY AS A SCHOOL OF CRIME, 


Mr. Wituam P. AnpRews, in the Forwm for April, 
returns to the attack upon the extravagant leniency 
with which prisoners are treated in some of the Americax 
prisons. The supreme type of this kind of prison is 
Colonel Tuft’s prison at Concord. In this wonderful 
establishment, according to the late superintendent : — 

Every Saturday afternoon is a half-holiday. . . . Baseball 
clubs come from outside the prison to compete with the 
prisoners; baseball, football, wrestling, leaping, and other 
sports fill the hours. On holidays (that is, when the whole 
day is given up to revelry) the schedule of games rivals the 
Caledonian Club on its great days. .. . The entertainment 
programme (on evenings other than holidays) includes classi- 
cal music and minstrelsy, farce and comedy, dignified 
declamation and humorous recitation, the beguilements of 
the magician, the illusionist, and ventriloquist, calisthenics, 
the hanjo, and the bones... . We strive to give to the 
criminal all the physical, social, intellectual, and moral 
advantages that uncondemned persons have, and as nearly 
as possible bring them to them in the same way as to un- 
committed persons—good quarters, excellent food in abun- 
dance, regular daily work, weekly out-of-door exercise, 
recreation, schools, library, societies, courses of lectures, 
entertainments, and religious exercises. 


It is not surprising that with such a programme of 
amusements the reformatory becomes one of the most 
popular institutions in the country. 

“J have been there, and still will go— 
Tis like a little heaven below” 
is the prisoner's motto with regard to these penal institu- 
tions. In Boston one man was committed one hundred 
and thirty-six times, and taking the cases of drunkenness 
only, the following are some of the statistics of re-com- 
mittal :— 

Three thousand four hundred and thirty-six persons re- 
committed from six to fifteen times; one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-nine re-committed sixteen to thirty times; 
two hundred and eighty-eight from thirty-one to fifty times ; 
and one hundred and seventy-five more than fifty times re- 
committed. 

Mr. Andrews argues in favour of thc adoption of the 
French system of conditional condemnation, in which a 
prisoner goes surety to pay his fine or to work it out in 
public works within a stated time. 
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A LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING. 
By Aa Patronisine Critic. 


Mz. E. 8. Purcett, whoever that complacent gentleman 
may be, begins in the Dublin Review the publication of 
what appear to be instalments of the life of Cardinal 
Manning, upon which he has been engaged for some time 
past. He calls it ‘‘ Episodes of Cardinal Manning in his 
Anglican Days.” Mr. Purcell’s performance will not be read 
with much satisfaction by those who loved and knew the 
great Cardinal. Among other eminent disqualifications for 
the sympathetic handling of his subject, Mr. Purcell is a 
very bigoted sectarian, who can hardly forgive Manning 
for not having been born a Roman Catholic. The Angli- 
can Archdeacon was a very faulty piece of humanity in 
his Roman eyes. 

“ REVERENCE AND LOVING REGARD” (LIMITED). 

The following passages sutflicieutly illustrate the 
methods of Mr. Purcell :— 

In presenting the Cardinal as he was in his Anglican days, 
I shall run some risk of disappointing, perhaps even of 
offending, not out of want of reverence or of loving regard, 
some of those who only knew and venerated him as their 
beloved Cardinal Archbishop. For they knew him only in the 
happier days when his heart and soul had been more com- 
pletely enlightened by Divine Grace, etc., etc. 

To illustrate the gradual growth in wisdom aud holiness, 
the inward struggle of a noble nature against the impulses 
of self-will, and the shaping of the ways by God’s hand, I 
shall select certain passages or episodes that occur in the 
beginning, middle, and close of the Cardinal’s career as an 
Anglican It is not my faultif, in doing so, I have occasionally 
to traverse the fictions and follies which in ignorance, not 
only of facts and circumstances, but even of the bent and 
bias of his mind as an Anglican, have been palmed off as the 
true and real presentment of Cardinal Manning’s early life 
and character 

THE CARDINAL AND HIS BIOGRAPHER. 

There is a superciliousness about this nonentity who is 
writing about one of the greatest of modern Englishmen 
which would be offensive if it were not so supremely 
ridiculous. The only wonder is how on earth the good 
Cardinal, with allhis good-natured tolerance of mediocrity, 
should ever have entrusted such a person as Mr. Purcell 


with the private diary which he kept at Rome in 1847-48. - 


After a time, however, when the Cardinal was able to 
take a better measure of his man, he seems to have per- 
ceived his mistake, and by way of evading some of the 
consequences at least, he suggested that Mr Purcell 
had better not publish anything as long as he lived. Mr. 
Purcell’s account of this very natural action on the part 
of the Cardinal is comically characteristic :— 

After his illness in 1889 this natural, inherent nervousness 
of results revived in the Cardinal in regard to his “ Anglican 
life.” On one occasion, in almost a pathetic tone, the Car- 
dinai said: “ Don’t you think you had better leave what you 
have to say of me till after I am dead?” 

I all the more readily acquiesced in the Cardinal's desire, 
as I had long ago discovered the impossibility of squaring 
his own theory of his life with the actual facts and circum- 
stanees of the case. Hence his decision was a greater relief 
to mry mind even than to the Cardinal’s own. 

THE CARDINAL'S “SUBTLE SELF-LOVE.” 

One more extract and I have done. Of the Cardinal’s 
own account of his gradual progress from Anglicanism to 
Ultramontanism, Mr. Purcell says in his patronising 
fashion of the Cardinal's exposition of the theory of con- 
tinuity, which was the key, he held, to his religious and 
intellectual development :— 

In the view that little or no fault could be fairly imputed 


to the Archdeacon of Chichester, the Cardinal expounded q, 
theory that reduced his life and the principles which he hela 
as Anglican and Catholic into a harmonious whole. 

This theory, which the Cardinat reduced to writing five 
years ago or more, embraces the whole range of his work jp 
life, religious and intellectual, social, political, and philan. 
thropic ; though full of interest and eminently characteristic, 
such a synopsis would be out of place in these pages, out of 
proportion in a review so brief of a subject so large. [t was 
obviously constructed, not only out of love for logical 
symmetry, but out of a tender regard—it might almost be 
considered a subtle form of self-love—which the Cardinal 
felt, especially of late years, for the Archdeacon of Chichester 
and all his works and ways. 


HE DID WELL TO BE ANGRY. 


It is not surprising to read of the late Archdeacon of 
Chichester with eyes aflame in one of those “ Berserker 
rages” not very uncommon in Archdeacon Manning, and 
perhaps not altogether unknown in the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. It seems ludicrous to paint the Cardinal ramping 
with the rage of a Berserker; but Mr. Parcell probably 
speaks from his own personal experience, and judging 
from these episodes, he isa man who would have tried 
the patience of Moses himself. The only regret of the 
reader will be that the Cardinal in one of his just out- 
bursts of wrath did not treat Mr. Purcell as Agag fared 
at the hands of Samuel. Agag had at least the decency 
to come into the living Samuel’s presence “ delicately,” 
which is more than Mr. Purcell can be said to have done 
in the case of the dead Cardinal. 


VOLAPUK AND ITS FOUNDER. 


Mr. Atrrep Post, in the Arena for April, gives an 
account of ‘‘Volapuk: The New Universal Language,” 
which somewhat astonishes me by the evidence which it 
affords as to the enormous strides which this language 
has taken of late years. The foliowing is Mr. Post's 
account of the author of this new language :— 


THE INVENTOR OF VOLAPUK. 


On the 18th of July, 1831, in Ober Landa, Baden, was born 
a boy who was baptised John Martin Schleyer. Larly in life 
he was impressed with the importance to mankind of a 
common language. The thought of the desirability of such 
a language was followed by a determination to produce it. 
By occupation a clergyman, his training had been intellec- 
tual, and his predilections were in the direction of language 
study. Quick perception, retentive memory, and untiring 
industry enabled him to master, during thirty years of study, 
the grammatical structure of over fifty languages and 
dialects. 

A LANGUAGE CONCEIVED IN A DREAM. 


The mass of material brought together by Schleyer became 
unwieldy and irreducible. In part it was chaotic. The pieces 
were there, but they were the pieces of a puzzle. The 
heterogeneous parts were so numerous that selection from 
them to form a homogeneous whole caused a wearisome 
work, ending in frequent and ever-changing confusion. One 
night—a night memorable enough to warrant record of the 
date, March 31st, 1879—this patient student retired for sleep. 
That sleep knew a vision. Before him, in orderly array, 
trooped the necessary characters, forms, and processes out of 
the bewildering assemblage of the fifty languages which had 
confused his waking thoughts. The vision ended; he rose 
from his bed, found light and paper and pen, and recorded 
on a single sheet of notepaper, his language, which to-day is 
substantially what was revealed to Schleyer on that night 
of vision. Such was the man, and such the origin of 
Volapuk. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN HERO. 
KHAMA, THE CHIEF OF THE BA-MANGWATO. 

In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Theodore Bent gives a 
very interesting account of Khama, the well-known 
Bechuanaland chief who has done so much to redeem the 
reputation of the native African asa ruler. Mr. Bent, on 
his way to Mashonaland, past through Shoshong, which 
is now a mass of ruins, Khama having ordered its 
evacuation one fine day three years ago without a 
moment’s warning. In two months the whole population, 
some 15,000 persons, had transferred themselves to their 
new home at Palapwe, sixty miles away, where the water 
is plentiful and the soil very rich. Everything was 
arranged by Khama. Allotments were planned out and 
every townsman went to his allotted place, built his hut, and 
surrounded it with a palisade. There is now not a 
vestige of life in Shoshong, which is given over to the 
baboons, owls, and wasps. On arriving at Palapwe Mr. 
Bent met Khama, and his account of his impressions of 
this native chief are much the most interesting part of 
his article. He says he advanced towards Palapwe fully 
prepared to find the chief a rascal and a hypocrite, but 
he left the capital after a week’s stay one of his most 
fervent admirers. 

KHAMA AS HE IS. 

The following is his description of his first sight of 
Khama :— 

The chief walked in front, dignified and smart. dressed in 
well-made boots, trousers with a correct seam down each 
side, an irreproachable coat, gloves, and a billycock hat. 
Khama is a neatly-made, active man of sixty, who might 
easily pass for twenty years younger ; and at the same time 
he is a dandy, a vice which has developed considerably in his 
son and heir, who cares for little else than clothes ; his face 
sparkles with intelligence ; he is, moreover, shrewd, and looks 
carefully after the interests of his people, who in days 
scarcely yet gone by have been wretchedly cheated by un- 
scrupulous traders. 

HIS GOVERNMENT. 

Of Khama’s government Mr. Bent speaks in the highest 
terms. He has inoculated all his tribe with a love of 
honesty, no one steals in Khama’s country :— 

He regulates the price of the goat you buy; and the milk 
vendor dare not ask more than the regulation price, nor can 
you get it for less. One evening, on our journey from 
Shoshong to Palapwe, we passed a loaded waggon by the 
roadside with no one to guard it save a dog; and surely, we 
thought, such confidence as this implies a security for 
property rare enough in South Africa. 

HIS RELIGION. 

Everything in Khama’s town is conducted with the rigour 
—one might almost say bigotry—of religious enthusiasm. 
The chief conducts in person native services, twice every 
Sunday, in his large round kotla, at which he expects a large 
attendance. He stands beneath the traditional tree of 
justice and the canopy of Heaven, quite in a patriarchal 
style. He has a system of espionage by which he learns 
the names of those who do not keep Sunday properly, and 
he punishes them accordingly. He has already collected 
£3,000 for a church which is to be built at Palapwe. 


HIS REFORMS. 

The two acts, however, which more than anything else dis- 
play the power of the man, and perhaps his intolerance, are 
these. Firstly, he forbids all his subjects to make or drink 
beer. Anyone who knows the love of a Kaffir for his 
porridge-like beer, and his occasional orgies, will realise what 
a@ power one man must have to stop this in a whole tribe. 
Even the missionaries have remonstrated with him on this 
pomt, representing the measure as too strong; but he 
replies, “‘ Beer is the source of all quarrels and disputes. I 
will stop it.” Secondly, he has put a stop altogether to the 
existence of witch-doctors and their craft throughout all the 
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Ba-mangwato—another instance of his force of will, when 
one considers that the national religion of the Sechuana is 
merely a belief in the existence of good and bad spirits 
which haunt them and act on their lives. AJl members of 
other neighbouring tribes are uncomfortable if they are not 
charmed by their witch doctor every two or three days. 

HIS HONESTY. 

Like the other Sechuana tribes, the Ba-mangwato have a 
totem which they once revered. Theirs is the daiker, a sort 
of roebuck ; and Khaina’s father, old Sikkome, would not so 
much as step upon a rug of daiker-skin. Kbama will now 
publicly eat a steak of that animal to encourage his men to 
shake off their belief. In manner the cnief is essentially a 
gentleman, courteous and dignified. He rides a great deal, 
and prides himself on his stud. On one occasion he did what 
I doubt if every English gentleman would do—he sold a horse 
for a high price, which dieda few days afterwards, whereupon 
Khama returned the purchase-money, considering that the 
illness had been acquired previous to the purchase taking 
place. On his waggons he has painted in English, “ Khama, 
Chief of the Ba-mangwato.” ‘They say he - understands a 
great deal of our tongue, but he never trusts himself to speak 
it, always using an interpreter. 

AN IMPERIAL TEUTON IN BLACK. 

There is something Teutonic in Khama’s imperial dis- 
cipline, but the Sechuana are made of different stuff to the 
Germans. They are by nature peaceful and mild, conse- 
quently their respect for a chief like Khama—who has 
actually on one occasion repulsed the foe, and who has 
established peace, prosperity, and justice in all his borders— 
is unbounded, and his word is law. 

Khama pervades everything in his town. He is always on 
horseback, visiting the fields, the stores, and the outlying 
kraals. He has a word for everyone; he calls every woman 
“my daughter,” and every man, “my son”; he pats the 
little children on the head. He is a veritable father of his 
people, a curious and unaccountable example of mental 
power and integrity amongst a degraded and powerless race. 
His early history and struggles with nis father and brothers 
are thrilling in the extreme, and his later development extra- 
ordinary. Perhaps he may be said to be the only negro living 
whose biography would repay the writing. 





WHAT TO EAT IN HOT WEATHER. 

Ix the Gentleman’s Magazine for May Dr. Yorke 
Davies draws up what he considers to be the proper 
diet during very hot weather. It is true that we have 
so very little hot weather in this country that his bill of 
fare would not be in high demand. Still, such as it is, 
and for the benefit of my readers who live in less tempe- 
rate climes, I quote his prescription :— 

In the case of a man of ordinary size, doing ordinary 
physical or mental work, this would represent an ordinary 
day’s food for hot weather, as far as quantity and con- 
stituents are concerned :— 

Breakfast, 8.30 to 9 am.—Two cups of tea or coffee, 
sweetened with saccharine, one or two teaspoonfuls of cream 
in each, 1 oz. of dry toast, thinly buttered ; 4 ozs. of grilled 
or boiled fish, such as plaice, sole, whiting, haddock, cod or 
trout, or 4 ozs. of cold chicken, cold tongue, or of grilled 
steak or chop. 

Lunch, 1.30 p.m.—2 or 3 ozs. of cold“tutton, beef, or 
lamb; 3 or 4 ozs. of green vegetables, plainly boiled, plenty 
of green salad, made with vinegar, but without oil ; 4 or 5 ozs. 
of stewed fruit; water, or two or three glasses of pure dry 
Moselles or other Rhine wines. 

Afternoon Tea, 4.30, if desired.—Two cups of tea as at 
breakfast, nothing to eat. 

Dinner, 7 to 8.—Julienne, or clear vegetable soup; 3 or 4 
ozs. of fish ; 3 or 4 ozs. of any red meat, or of chicken, rabbit, 
game, or venison ; 6 ozs. of any green vegetable, with gravy 
from the meat only ; 4 ozs. of stewed fruit or of raw fruit; a 
little stale or pulled bread and a small piece of cheese. 
























LONDON’S LESSON TO NEW YORK. 
HOW THE PROGRESSIVES HELPED AGAINST TAMMANY. 


Ons of the good effects of the London County Council 
Elections has been to encourage the reformers of New 
York. Dr. Shaw, who has just succeeded in raising the 
circulation of the American Review of Reviews to 70,000, 
made the occasion of the elections the subject of an admir- 
able article on ‘“‘ Municipal Reform in London and New 
York,” in which he holds up the example of London as 
one worthy of the imitation of all those who are strug- 
gling for a better government in New York City. The 
article appeared in the midst of a fierce struggle with the 
dominant Tammany interest in New York, and cannot 

fail to have been most useful in giving fresh hope and 
encouragement to those who have been so long fighting 
an uphill battle against the forces of corruption, 
which have made the Government of New York a bye- 
word among the cities of the world. Dr. Shaw has in- 
corporated in his article communications from the Hon. 
Dorman Eaton, Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Erastus Wiman, the 
Hon. Andrew Green, Mr. Horace Deming, Mr. ex-Mayor 
Grace, and Mr. Henry George. He quotes also from the 
Rev. De. Parkhurst’s discourses, in which he declared 
that the governors of the present Government of New 
York area lying, perjured, rum-soaked, and libidinous lot. 


A TERRIFIC INDICTMENT, 


Dr. Parkhurst is a man who does not hesitate to call a 
spade a spade, and describes New York as ‘‘a rum be- 
sotten, Tammany debauched town.” 

Dr. Parkhurst’s terrific indictment of the ruling authorities 
of New York was proclaimed from his pulpit in Madison 
Square, published in all the newspapers, repeated in sub- 
stance by him in the witness-box before the Grand Jury, 
and again reiterated on Sanday, March 13th. 

De. Parkhurst, who Dr. Shaw says is by no means a 
sensationalist preacher, declares :— 

After all that has been said the great fact remains un- 
touched and uninvalidated, that every effort that is made to 
improve character in this city, every effort to make men 
respectable, honest, temperate, and sexually clean, is a direct 
blow between the eyes of the mayor and his whole gang of 
drunken and lecherous subordinates, in this sense, that while 
we fight iniquity, they shield and patronise it; while we try 
to convert criminals, they manufacture them ; and they have 
a hundred dollars invested in manufacturing machinery to 
our one invested in converting machinery. 

THE EXAMPLE OF LONDON. 

To citizens suffering from this terrible plague of mis- 
government Dr. Shaw holds up the example of London, 
and after describing the fight and its issues, says of the 
Progressives’ triumph :— 

The victory is a brilliant one, and itis fraught with vast 
consequences which must claim the attention of the leading 
municipalities of the world. London is in many ways closely 
related to New York, the metropolis of North America. 
These two chief population centres of the world have hereto- 
fore been alike in lack of adequate municipal government, 
and alike in failure to do for their great populations those 
things that modern science and municipal progress have 
made it easily feasible to do in a great number of smaller 
cities. In some things, New York has been in advance. In 
other respects, London has presented a favourable comparison. 
New York’s scandals of misgovernment have been more 
notorious; London’s lack of central organisation and of 
proper municipal services has, on the other hand, been less 
defensible. But the two cities, forming as they do beyond 
question or dispute the rival capitals of the English-speaking 
world, ought each to understand the other better; and at 
any rate their municipal conditions furnish some instructive 
parallels and contrasts. 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


Perhaps the one great fact about London that should just 
now claim and hold the attention of New York is the fact that 
London has at length secured the permanent framework of a 
great municipal government that is, as everybody admits, 
established upon sound and workable lines. 

EMERGING FROM CHAOS. 

Under this system, which is as simple as any that could 
possibly be devised, the people of London, who four years 
ago had not the remotest idea how they were governed—so 
complex and contradictory were the civil arrangements 
under which they lived—may now understand perfectly well 
the main framework and system of their municipal adminis- 
tration. London, then, let New York kindly take notice, 
has finally, after a century of no government, of misgovern- 
ment, and of costly chaos, emerged with a municipal con- 
stitution upon sound and well-considered lines, as a result 
of which enormous advances in the welfare of the popula- 
tion and in the magnificence of the city are from this 
time forth to be made with increasing certainty and 
efficiency. 

The London which has lagged so far behind Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna is awakening to a consciousness of its incom- 
parably greater wealth, resources, and destiny, and it is 
now certain that the next twenty years are to witness vast 
urban developments on the banks of the Thames, under the 
eye and hand of a new city government. 


It was not before time that London did something to 
encourage New York to rouse itself and simplify its 
government. It is almost inconceivable to us in the old 
world that America, which is so much ahead of us in the 
simplicity of its state and federal governments, should 
so lamentably lag behind in the government of its cities. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF PUBLICITY. 


Dr. Shaw believes in publicity. He says :— 

In London, the 137 councillors fight out every municipal 
question in perfectly open session upon its actual merits 
before the eyes of all London and of the whole British 
Empire. In New York, the governing group discusses 
nothing openly. The Board of Aldermen is an obscure body 
of twenty-five members, with limited power except for mis- 
chief, its members being almost to a man high Tammany 
politicians who are either engaged directly in the liquor 
business, or are in one way or another connected with that 
interest. 


Mr. Deming’s sweeping demand for an abolition of the 
Albany system of regulating New York’s affairs has been 
justified ten times over in the past six weeks by current 
events. ‘The crowning outrage has been the hurried enact- 
ment of a Bill to turn a part of Central Park into a race- 
course—a Bill hastily signed by the Governor, and thereupon 
surreptitiously and indecently taken up for instant prose- 
cution by a Park Board acting against the overwhelming and 
enraged protest of every part of the community except a 
clique of sporting men and millionaire owners of race-horses. 
A local legislative body, acting openly and discussing public 
questions thoroughly, could not possibly have committed an 
outrage so infamous. No conceivable form of self-govern- 
ment could work so vilely as the present government from 
Albany. 





Mrs. L. Toutmin Smita in Atalanta,continues her series 
of papers on “ Women in Contemporary Art,” and this 
month is devoted to Mrs. William Allingham. It is 
copiously illustrated with some of her best known 
pictures, 

Mr. R. B. Hatpane, M.P., has an article in the 
Albemarle upon the “Eight Hours Question,” in which 
he expresses, with his customary vigour and precision, the 
arguments which indispose- him to support the Hight 
Hours Bill for miners. 
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DR. RICHARDSON ON CHLOROFORM AND 
INFLUENZA. 


Dr. RicHarpson, in the Asclepiad for April, has two 
papers, of intercs: to others besides the medical faculty. 
The first discusses the cause and prevention of death 
from chloroform, the other is devoted to the discussion 
of influenza. Dr. Richardson says that muscular and 
athletic persons are much more easily chloroformed than 
persons with weak, sensitive natures with refined and 
highly cultivated minds. With the exception of cases 
in which there is a dilation and weakening of the 
heart he does not think there is exceptional danger 





DR. B. W. RICHARDSON, 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


in administering chloroform. A great deal depends 
upon the dryness of the air in which the chloroform is 
administered, for the moister the air the more dangerous 
the eftect of chloroform. The safest average temperature 
is from 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. This paper is the 
reprint of a lecture which Dr. Richardson delivered as far 


back as 1870. 

The other paper is newer and is devoted to the recent 
epidemic of influenza which he declares is more correctly 
called nuoparesis. He thinks that it is entirely a mistake 
to attribute influenza to microbes. He has induced it 
many times by simply making animals breathe an 
atmosphere surcharged with ozone. The action of ozone 
produces symptoms very near akin to those of influenza. 
After breathing an ozonised atmosphere you feel as if 
you have taken a very severe cold, you have a bad headache 
and there is a feeling of nervous depression. On the 
whole he thinks that ozone or a substance like it is 
sufficient to account for the phenomena of influenza. It 
acts with varying intensity of force in all climates but 
its action is more rapid in warm climates than in cold :— 

There are two remarkable facts which have been generally 
commented upon, and are truly significant. The first is the 
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comparative immunity of children and young people from 
the attacks of the disease ; the second is the frequent escape 
from any special outbreak of the affection amongst those 
who live in insanitary places. On the contrary, the most 
common victims, and the victims who have shown the largest 
mortality, have been they who, having grown enfeebled 
under tbe protection of personal comforts required by 
age, mental work, or enervation of luxury, have failed, 
through their weakened nervous system, to meet the depres- 
sion that has come across their path. The cause at work, 
that is to say, is one that sweeps down the people of all 
classes in whom the nervous powers are lowest, so that there 
could not be a better test of sound nervous vitality than the 
escape from an attack of influenza when it is prevalent in its 
acute form. 

Dr. Richardson says that if we could solve the 
mystery why a man takes cold, and why he recovers 
from a cold, the influenza would be no mystery. Colds 
are the origin of three-fourths of our acute diseases. 
but their coming and going is an entire mystery which 
medical science has not yet been able to solve. 


HOW SCHOOL CHILDREN ARE BLINDED. 

In the Educational Review for April Samuel D. Risley 
has a paper on ‘Defective Vision in School Children,” 
which contains many facts and figures which should be 
taken into account by all who have to do with the 
education of children. Near sightedness seems to be 
developed and aggravated by the condition of modern 
education. In the public schools of Philadelphia more 
than 1,000 children out of 2,400 examined had more or 
less trouble arising from the use of their eyes at books. 
From extensive statistics collected both in America and 
Europe it was shown :— 

In the presence of this great prevalence of defective eyes 
it is desirable that a more elastic curriculum of study shoulc 
be devised than often obtains in our schools—one which 
would allow the attendance of partially disabled children 
without dem anding of them the urgert pursuit, at the same 
time, of all the studies required of the class to which they 
belong. 

When a child is brought to school, says Mr. Risley, the 
first question should be if the eyes had been tested. If 
not, they should be tested at once, and if there was any 
defect, spectacles should be at once provided. He thinks 
that the preiudice against them is unwarranted, they 
should be regarded as a protection against harm as essen- 
tial as other articles of clothing. 

It was shown that the percentage of near-sightedness 
(myopia) steadily increased in the schools. Beginning with 
a low percentage in the primary departments it grew greater 
as the higher classes were reached; ¢..,in the schools of 
Breslau, beginning with about 13 per cent., it advanced to 62 
per cent. in the university classes. In the Philadelphia 
schools there was but 5 per cent. at 8°50 years of age, but 2U 
per cent. at an average age of 17°5 years. 

The practical effect of this would be to lengthen the 
school life by a year or more. Another thing to take care 
of is not to overburden near-sighted children with home 
lessons, which are, for the most part, mastered by lamp- 
light. Everything should be done that can be done to 
vary the strain upon the eye by alternating lessons 
requiring close attention at short range for other which 
necessitated the use of the eyes at longer distances. 
When the eyes are tired from reading and writing, they 
find the blackboard and crayon a great relief from the 
strain. The eyes often suffer from a heavy strain to pass 
an examination. Altogether it is evident that our 


teachers, although Mr. Risley does not say so, should 
have some training in the art of seeing bad eyes as soon 
as a scholar comes to school. 
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AMERICAN LIFE. 
FROM THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


M. Anpr« CuuRILLON, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
April Ist, gives us a very readable and thoughtful article 
on ‘The Life and Development of the American Nation.” 
He has in view chiefly what is now known to us as ‘‘ the 
new North-West,” the great wheat-growing plains of 
Dakota and Minnesota, which, rightly or wrongly, he 
regards as typical of the whole. Here, he says, we meet 
with the primitive elements of American society—the 
heterogeneous population of European immigrants, the 
political refugees, the discontented and destitute, the 
younger sons in quest of fortune, the social failures and 
misfits, the men who can find no place for themselves in 
the old country ; and the West itself is the raw material 
which, when worked up, makes the riches of America. 

THE COLONIST IN THE NORTH-WEST. 

In the Mississippi valley, in Dakota and Minnesota, 
the ranches become rare ; we enter the world of corn— 
an infinite sea of ears, whose inexhaustible harvests feed 
the multitudes of America and Europe. A virgin soil, 
untouched since earth’s earliest ages, rich in ancient 
reserves of energy, which, never having brought forth, can 
be fertilised by the rough and hasty work of the first comer 
—the improvised cultivator. It is this colonist—Scandi- 
navian, Swiss, Canadian, German—who secures the con- 
quest of the soil, and settles permanently where the 
American only sojourns for a time. Without payment he 
‘can take up sixty-four hectares of land, which will become 
his own in five years. By paying 1,100 francs, or doing 
useful work in the planting of forest trees, he can become 
ae it at the end of six months. Just as easily does 

e@ become a farmer. The soil is so rich, the implements 
so far improved, and so easily to be procured on credit, 
that a Norwegian sailor, a solicitor, a waiter in a café, a 
shopman, can, left to themselves, raise a harvest, each on 
his own homestead. There is no manuring, no drainage, 
no heavy labour. Such is work in America, where per- 
fection in the tool takes the place of skill in the work- 
man, and for which any man is competent, since he 
has nothing to do but superintend the action of a 
machine, without troubling himself about its products. 
No traditions—nothing in these western farms which 
shows any attachment to local life. There are no fins 
laboureurs in America. The same men who work in leather 
at Chicago, or iron at Pittsburg, work the ground in the 
North-West. On the farms they manufacture corn - on 
the ranches they manufacture meat. 


THE RAILWAY AND THE PEOPLE. © 

The railway system contributes to the distinctive 
‘character of the West. In Europe a railway is a new 
network superadded to an old system of communication. 
In America it is laid down over a vacant country, and 
towns spring up at the points where the lines intersect. 
In Europe their sites have been determined by actual 
features, the course of a river, the junction of two 
valleys. Here the ‘‘railway king” has taken the place of 
pe mountain and river-gods of the old world as tutelary 
‘deity. 

The inhabitants have, as a rule, but one occupation— 
speculating in land. Their one aim is to bring about a 
“boom,” and with the strange local patriotism which is 
their characteristic, they end by believing their own 
“extravagant assertions about their city. 


THE MOBILITY OF THE AMERICANS. 
M. Churillon’s description of Chicago, with its stock- 
yards and packing-houses, is vivid enough, but we have 








no space to quote it. He passes on to consider the popu- 
lation of the United States, who, he says, are ‘‘ English in 
the main, but English awakened, polished, guided, and 
more easily moved.” A great point that strikes him is the 
absence, not so much of class distinctions, as of a lifelong 
fixty of professions. A E iropean is born, so to speak, 
into a certain frame, and dies in it; in any case, he 
chooses a profession at twenty or so, and follows 
it to old age. The American, like the colonist his 
ancestor, is ready for avy work that may turn up, and 
has no hesitation in quitting one for another—he may 
be in turn lawyer, farmer, journalist, engineer, store- 
keeper. 
THE AMERICAN DEFECT. 

In America, man no longer resembles the leaf which 
lives only by and for the tree. It is in himself that he 
has his being, not in the society or the city, which are no 
spontaneous formations of obscure and distant origin, 
but recent products of deliberate association. Instinct 
and tradition are no longer his principal springs of 
action. He is no longer an instrument for serving ‘‘ the 
mysterious ends of Nature.” He is no longer “ naif and 
divine.” In America there is no people, in the deep sense 
that Michelet gives to the word. What more remarkable 
phenomenon is there, moreover, than the sterility of 
this race, whose decrease could not be prevented by 
youth, health, riches, and optimism, without a continued 
influx of immigrants? In truth, personal life is pursaed 
over there at the expense of the race-life ; it is too inte- 
resting, too fertile in excitement and care, in ambition 
and effort—too intense and unstable. All their energy 
has gone into the greater lobes of the brain—into the 
regions of lucid thought and conscious will. Among 
women especially, who with us have remained crea- 
tures of instinct and tradition, workers out of the designs 
of the race, handmaids of social prejudice—the individual 
is too far emancipated, education too much advanced, 
independence too complete, the physical and moral being 
too refined and civilised. 

THE AMERICAN CONCEPTION OF EUROPE. 

Between the ancient hives of the East and this new 
Western world, our Europe holds a middle place. To an 
American, newly arriving from Boston or New York, the 
character of repose, of conservation, of tradition, is 
extremely marked. Europe strikes him as Asiatic—Asia 
is only an extreme development of Europe. Appearance, 
manners, industry, education—everything tells the 
American that he has reached the East, a caste-ridden 
country where ancestors are respected, families strong, 
the higher classes self-indulgent, the masses destitute, 
the administration pedantic and tradition-bound, cere- 
monial powerful, the State omnipotent, and individual 
man fast bound and entangled in his environment. Yet, 
by very force of contrast, this East has an indefinable 
charm for the American. Our civilisation does not 
shock us by the brutality of its contrasts with Nature. It 
has sprung from her in a gentle and ordinary way. We 
still feel the tie; we have not yet fost all communication 
with the ‘‘ unconscious.” Perhaps this is why our East 
can still show what America does not produce: two or 
three great poets, a few artists, some higher philosophers, 
who are the voice of the whole human race—Ruskin, 
Tolstoi, Renan. 


In the New England Magazine for April the series of 
articles upon Salem Witchcraft are brought to a close 
with a somewhat lame and impotent conclusion, the 
writer not being apparently able to get beyond the 
suggestion that a wave of insanity passed over the whole 
community. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP A PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. 
By CarpINAL GIBBONS, 

At a time when a good deal is being talked and written 
concerning the Nonconformist conscience and the Chris- 
tian conscience of England, it is well to read what an 
eminent American Catholic has to say upon the public 
conscience and its development. Cardinal Gibbons, in 
the North American Review for April, has the first place 
with an article, or rather a discourse, on Patriotism and 
Politics. 

A CRY OF ALARM. 

There is a good deal of the first part of the article 
which does not rise above the level of a college essay ; 
but towards the close the good Cardinal girds up his 
loins, and addresses himself with salutary vigour to the 
task of exposing the evils which threaten the well-being 
of the country. He says :— 

When the very fountains of legislation are polluted by 
lobbying and other corrupt means ; when the hand of bribery 
is extended, and not always jn vain, to our municipal, state, 
and national legislators; when our law-makers become the 
pliant tools of some selfish and greedy capitalists, instead 
of subserving the interests of the people—then, indeed, all 
patriotic citizens have reason to be alarmed about the future 
of our country. 

The Cardinal then denounces as traitors all buyers and 
sellers of votes, and insists that they should be cast out 
of the pale of American citizenship, and treated as out- 
laws. 

CONSCIENCE AND POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 

This, however, is not enough to preserve and perpetu- 
ate the political independence of America ; that can only 
be done by fostering and preserving what may be called 
a public conscience. He then draws up a table of six 
suggestions for attaining this desirable end :— 

First, The enactment of strict and wholesome laws for 
preventing bribery and the corruption of the ballot-box, 
accompanied with condign punishment against the violators 
of the law. 

Second, A pure, enlightened, and independent judiciary to 
interpret and enforce the laws. 

Third, A vigilant and fearless press that will reflect and 
create a healthy public opinion 

Sieth, The maintenance of party lines is an indispensable 
means for preserving political purity. 

A HINT TO AUSTRALIAN CATHOLICS. 

The fourth and fifth suggestions of the Cardinal are 
very important, and I quote them in the hope that they 
may attract attention, especially in Australia, where, in 
some of the colonies, the teaching of history has been 
absolutely forbidden by law, partly out of deference to 
the scruples or prejudices of rival sectarians, yet here we 
have Cardinal Gibbons, who stands at the head of the 
Catholic hierarchy of the United States of America. 
declaring that if we would create a public conscience, the 
teaching of history is one of the most important means 
to be used. His suggestion as to theteaching of history 
in schools, and the celebration of national holidays, may 
be taken to heart not only in Australia but also in this 
country :— 

HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 

Fourth, The incorporation into our school system of 
familiar lessons, embodying a history of our country, a brief 
sketch of her heroes, statesmen, and patriots, whose civic 
virtues the rising generation will thus be taught to emulate, 
The duties and rights of citizens along with reverence for 
our political institutions should likewise be inculcated, as Dr. 
Andrews, President of Brown University, recommends in a 
recent article. There is danger that the country whose 
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history is not known and cherished will become to the masses 
only an abstraction, or, at best, that it will be in touch with 
them only on its less lovable side, the taxes and burdens it 
imposes. Men lost in an unnatural isolation, strangers to 
the past life of their nation, living on a soil to which they 
hold only by the passing interests of the present, as atoms 
without cohesion, are not able to realize and bring home to 
themselves the claims of a country that not only is, but that 
was before them, and that will be, as history alone can 
teach, long after them. 


THE NEED FOR NATIONAL HOLIDAYS, 

Fifth, A more hearty celebration of our national holidays. 

The Hebrew people, as we learn from Sacred Scripture, 
were commanded to commemorate by an annual observance 
their liberation from the bondage of Pharaoh and their 
entrance into the Promised Land. In nearly all civilised 
countries there are certain days set apart to recall some 
great events in their national history, and to pay honour to 
the memory of the heroes who figured inthem. The United 
States has already established three national holidays. 
The first is consecrated to the birth of the “Father 
of his Country”; the second, to the birth of the nation; 
and the third is observed as a day of Thanksgiving 
to God for his manifold blessings to the nation. 
'f holidays are useful to those that are to the manner born, 
they are still more imperatively demanded for the foreign 
population constantly flowing into our country, and which 
consists of persons who are strangers to our civil institutions. 
Che annually recurring holidays will create and develop in 
their minds a knowledge of our history and admiration for 
our system of government. It will help, also, to mould our 
people into unity of political faith. By the young, especially, 
are holidays welcomed with keen delight ; and as there is a 
natural, though unconscious, association in the mind between 
the civic festivity and the cause that gave it birth, their 
attachment to the day will extend to the patriotic event or to 
the men whose anniversary is celebrated. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF FRENCH GIRLS. 
By Mapame ApDAm. 


One of the most interesting papers in the North 
American Review for April, is Madame Adam’s entertain- 
ing paper on French Girls. 

THE CAUSE OF THE TRANSFORMATION. 


The French girl, the brilliant editor of the Nowrelle 
Revue maintains, has been revolutionised by English and 
American example, chiefly through the agencies of water- 
ing places and croquet! The transformation affects every 
class of French society :— 

You see, for instance, young women escorting each other, 
riding horseback alone, going out with a maid or a governess, 
without their mothers; and they go out with their 
brothers, too. ‘hey are to be found at receptions, where 
they are announced, where young men come to seek them, 
though their mothers do not appear. They even go out with 
an unmarried escort no older than themselves. 

THE SACRIFICE OF THE INNOCENT. 

In old times the French girl lived in a complete and 
ethereal ignorance, and then these young things were 
turned over to husbands who—well, to say the least, were 
neither ethereal nor ignorant. Upon this subject Madame 
Adam says :— 

Then, a young girl never read any papers but fashion 
papers. Her educational books were examined, carefully 
looked over and expurgated. Even her dreams were classic ; 
they must have been ideal in the extreme, and nothing mate- 
rial could have been imagined by her, nothing but a platonic 
husband promised her in life. It was not proper to have too 
good health, either, or too much appetite, if she would be a 
really aristocratic young woman. 
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And we brought up this child so pure, to be wedded to a 
#rench husband who was already beginning to bite at all 
kinds of sports, to think only of amusing himself in 
every way, growing more and more jeering and sceptical, 
respecting very few things in life, loving pleasure above 
all, good living and an outdoor life! How many of our 
young girls have returned, forever unhappy, to cower on 
the breast of a mother, to confide their sad disillusions 
to a friend married even as they were! How many have 
sought refuge for their wounded spirits with a priest, who 
counselled them to guard their souls for God, and not to 
yield them to a husband who had not tried in any way to con- 
quer them! The masculine nature became odious to certain 
too innocent wives; marriage remains in their minds as a 
sort of ambush into which they had been thrown without 
warning. It was, therefore, necessary to prepare our daugh- 
ters better for our sons, to give them betier instruction in the 
materialistic and prosaic sides of life, to initiate them into 
the sciences which should show how all beings must submit 
to general laws. 

THE NEW FRENCH GIRL. 

Frenchmen, Madame Adam declares, haye little taste 

for an ideal equality with his wife. 


The new English and American ways will make our French 
girls who are married more worldly, more passionately fond 
of outdoor sports hike their husbands, and less praiseworthy 
house-keepers. 

Madame Adam thinks that French girls are saved from 
flirtation which has never been and never will be able to 
force itself into French customs on account of the 
danger which it would bring upon the French girls. 


THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL. 

Madame Adam laments that individual and original 
education within the home has been quite abandoned. 
The mother has not supervision of the studies of her 
daughters, and family life has suffered in consequence. 
The family has split in two, one part being the younger 
members, who simply amuse themselves, impatient of 
any restraint : — 

These young people discuss and judge after their own 
manner, they form their minds more and more personally and 
independently, opposing the ideas of the family with an 
avidity that corresponds with their youthful activity. And, 
taking their dreams for intellectual power, they become 
infatuated and look upon their parents as old and super- 
-annuated. 

CONSOLATION. 


This is a sad picture no doubt, but Madame Adam is 
not without her consolation :— 


As we would weep over a world which is disintegrating 
and dying, soin France one has to weep over the family. 
But all that is torn from its bleeding heart is added to the 
‘individual. The young woman is making herself; now she 
is only at the entrance of the new life which young 
men are leaving behind them. She will become, from 
day to day, in every sense more of a companion 
in marriage. At present she only sees before her the 
pleasure of escaping from the cage. She will understand 
in a little while the responsibilities of liberty. Better armed 
against social dangers, she will choose more intelligently 
those by whose side she will strive for the comforts of life. 
Already, among our girls who are free from their families, 
who have broken from a world too narrow for them, we can 
-see rising a superior womanhood, and we must acknowledge 
it,a strongone. They have lost, it is true, the poetry con- 
cealed under the old veiled existence, the emotions of their 
devout and silent sentiments—delicate and sweet as they 
were—but they have conquered much in exchange. 

They are loyal and just, and being after all of one blood, 
‘they have the worship of the larger family, that of the French 
nation. 


OF REVIEWS. 


-THE EARLY HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 

M. G. Vaupert in the Revue des Deux Mondes for April 
Ist, in reviewing Zenker’s “Geschichte der Wiener 
Journalistik,” gives us some interesting facts concerning 
the past of the newspaper. The founder of French 
journalism, it appears, was Théophraste Renaudot, who, 
under the auspices and with the help of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, began to publish a weekly newspaper, at the sign of 
the Grand-Cogq, in the Rue de la Calandre, Paris, on May 
30th, 1631. This Théophraste—it is proposed, just now, 
to erect a statue to him—was a man of many interests. 
Among other things he conferred on France the benetit 
of inquiry offices and pawnbrokers’ shops. He was also 
an advocate of medical reform, and drew on himself the 
wrath of the bilious Qui Patin, the roughest of the old- 
fashioned practitioners, who called him ‘‘a most per- 
verse, scandalous, and lying biped, : weakly polisson,” 
and intimated that had he not been backed up by the 
Cardinal his career would have been ended by a criminal 
trial. But when an invention is in harmony with the 
spirit of the age all the Qui Patins on earth cannot sup- 
press it, and Renaudot’s (razette lived, and is living still. 

Renaudot’s Gazette, however, was not the earliest news- 
paper. That is now shown to have been published in 
Vienna in 1615 or 1616. It was followed by journals 
which appeared at Fulda in 1619, Erfurt in 1620, and 
Antwerp in 1621. An English newspaper saw the light 
in 1622, a Dutch one in 1626. But none of them could 
hold a candle to Renaudot’s Gazette. 

This ingenious man was of opinion that a journalist 
who knows his trade should not confine himself tuo 
publishing information useful to the commercial world, 
purveying news for the curious, and procuring for the 
vain the pleasure of seeing their names in print. He 
should have higher views, and aspire to become a power 
in the State. If he does not render valuable services to 
the Government by his influence on public opinion it is 
his own fault. Such was also the opinion of Richelieu ; 
and Renaudot had no trouble in obtaining his sanction 
for the enterprise. 

Renaudot endeavoured to secure as contributors the 
best writers of the day, and though himself without 
literary pretensions he had a tolerable working style of 
his own. Somuch could not be said for his predecessors 
at Vienna. They professed, however, to consider this a 
small matter—their concern, as they frequently assured 
their readers, was solely with the trustworthiness and 
accuracy of their information. 

Vienna was not a favourable soil for the growth of 
journalism. It was oppressed by a censorship with no 
sense of humour, which regarded the merest trifles as 
grave affairs of State. In 1523 the system was organ- 
ized by an edict forbidding the publication and sale of 
books or papers open to the slightest suspicion of heresy. 
All citizens were invited to give information of the 
existence of prohibited literature, and to take it by 
force, if necessary, from the owners. In 1527 all un- 
licensed printing was declared punishable with death at 
the stake, and two publishers, Hubmayr and Tauber, 
were shortly afterwards burnt for issuing Protestant 
pamphlets. Under Ferdinand II. the censorship was 
placed in the hands of the Jesuits, who prosecuted their 
new employment with a meritorious, but indiscreet, zeal. 
Houses were searched from cellar to garret, and all books 
which failed to meet with their approval were publicly 
burnt. It is scarcely to be wondered at that editors 
found Vienna anything but a desirable abode, or that 
their papers were, as a rule, singularly dull reading. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 
By One oF THE Six HUNDRED. 


Mr. James KnowLEs may be congratulated upon 
having secured for the Nineteenth Century for May 
a very vivid battle piece from the pen of one of those 
who took part in the famous charge of the Light Brigade 
at the battle of Balaclava. Mr. J. WV. Wightman, late of 
the 17th Lancers, was one of those who rode through the 
valley of death. That he survived to tell his tale is won- 
derful indeed, for from the account which he gives of the 
battle he seems to have been pretty well knocked to bits 
before he was taken prisoner by the Russians. On riding 
into the fray he got a musket bullet through the right 
knee and another in his shin, while his horse had three 
bullets in the neck. Just as his horse leaped the Russian 
battery, a shell burst right over his head with a crash 
that almost stunned him. When he rode back on the 
return his horse was wounded in the shoulder. After 
riding through the Russian Hussars he came under the 
fire cf the Russian infantry, and then what happened he 
records as follows :— 

My horse was shot dead, riddled with bullets. One bullet 
struck me on the forehead, another passed through the top 
of my shoulder; while, struggling out from under my dead 
horse, a Cossack standing over me stabbed me with his lance 
once in the neck near the jugular, again above the collar- 
bone, several times in the back, and once under the short 
rib; and when, having regained my feet, I was trying to 
draw my sword, he sent his lance through the palm of my 
hand. 

Notwithstanding all his many wounds he survived, 
and the Cossacks hauled him along by the tail of his 
coatee. When he got upon his feet they drove their 
lance butts into his back to stir him up. He could 
barely limp with his shattered knee. A comrade who 
had been shot through the back of the head by a bullet, 
which cost him his life in a few days, carried him on his 
back. When they reached the Russian camp they were 
well taken care of, and they left Russia with consider- 
able regret. His account of the famous charge is more 
interesting for the graphic pictures which it gives of war 
than for its historical importance. Just before the fatal 
order was given to charge the regimental butcher came 
up at a gallop, in his white canvas smock-frock and his 
canvas trousers stuck into his boots, covered with blood- 
stains, swearing that he would be d——d if he would 
be left behind his regiment and so lose the fun. Mr. 
Wightman gives Lord Cardigan very high praise. He 
says he was an ideal cavalry leader, with a stern, firm 
face, and quiet, soldierly bearing. The first incident in 
the charge which Mr. Wightman remembers was the 
death of Captain Nolan. They had hardly ridden 200 
yards when the shell exploded which killed Captain 
Nolan. Mr. Wightman saw the shell explode and 
Nolan’s sword drop from his grasp, but the sword arm 
itself remained erect. He differs from Kinglake as to 
what happened. He says :— 

The sword-arm indeed remained upraised and rigid, but all 
the other limbs so curled in on the contorted trunk as by a 
spasm, that we wondered for the moment the huddled form 
kept the saddle. It was the sudden convulsive twitch of the 
bridle hand inward on the chest that caused the charger to 
wheel rearward so abruptly. The weird shriek and the awful 
face as rider and horse disappeared haunt me now to this 
day, the first horror of that ride of horrors. 
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Then the following horrible incident happened :— 

It was about this time that Sergeant Talbot had his head 
clean carried off by a round shot, yet for about thirty yards 
further the headless body kept the saddle, the lance at the 
charge firmly gripped under the right arm. 

As soon as the regiment began to charge, Wightman’s 
right-hand man—John Lee—was smashed by a shell. 
‘*He gave my arm a twitch, and, with a strange smile, 
said ‘Domino, chum,’ and fell out of the saddie. His 
old grey mare went galloping on for a bit, treading on 
and tearing out her own entrails as she galloped, until at 
last she dropped with a strange shriek.”” When they 
reached the battery, “‘Cardigan was still in front as steady 
as a church, but with his sword in the air as he turned in 
his saddle to shout the final command, ‘Steady, steady, 
close in.’ I saw Captain White go down, and Cardigan 
disappear in the smoke. A shell burst over my head, 
and immediately I felt my horse take a tremendous leap 
into the air, in which the smoke was so thick that I could 
not see an arm’s length before me. I was through and 
beyond the Russian battery before I knew I had reached 
it.” Then came the rally of the survivors and the 
ride back, led by Corporal Morley, a great rough, bellow~ 
ing Nottingham man. After Wightman was taken 
prisoner, General Liprandi came and spoke to them, ask- 
ing them if they had not been primed with drink before 
they charged. Kirk of the Lancers stood up and said : 
‘*You think we were drunk. By God! I told you if we 
had as much as smelt the barrel we would have taken all 
Russia by this time.” Asa matter of fact, none of the 
Brigade had tasted drink the whole day. They left camp 
before daylight, and were continuously in the field until 
they were taken prisoners. Four hundred and four horses 
out of the six hundred were killed. The scenes at the 
hospital at Simferopol were very horrible. Every morn- 
ing five or six carts piled high with dead bodies passed 
their windows on the way to the dead pit. Of the thirty- 
six men of the Light Brigade taken prisoners at Bala- 
clava, only fifteen came out alive from captivity. Of the 
twelve captive Lancers, three alone survived, of whom. 
Wightman was one. 





A Roman Decree Against Cremation. 

THE Month for May sets forth, explains, and defends 
the decree by which the Vatican has declared that no 
good Catholic must ever be cremated. The Pope declared 
that cremation is a detestable abuse, and good Catholics 
can in future only have their bodies cremated at the risk 
of exposing their souls to the Everlasting Burnings. 

The writer says :— 

Cremation has now been decided once and for ever in the 
negative by the Decree of May 19th, 1886. The Congregation 
has declared it unlawful to give orders for the burning of 
one’s own body, or to consent to the burning of the bodies of 
others. It is no longer a question of what we think best, or 
most conducive to the general health of the community, or 
even of what we imagine is most in accordance with Christian 
tradition and the spirit of the Church. Rome has spoken, 
and the question is now closed. All that we have todo is to- 
accept the Church’s teaching, and obey it. Any one who 
should still cling to cremation, or declare it permissible, 
would be running in the very teeth of the Decree. No priest 
could now under any circumstances absolve a man who 
should join any crematorial society, or leave in his will in- 
structions that he himself should be cremated, or who should 
carry out as executor such instructions if contained in the 
wills of others, and any violation of the Decree would consti- 
tute a moral sin. 

No good Catholic therefore can now throw in his lot 
with the cremationists without being guilty of an act of. 
disloyalty to the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A NEW VERSION OF THE FLOOD. 
THE STORY OF THE ICE AGE. 

Tux most interesting scientific article in the Quarterlies 
is the first paper in the Edinburgh for April, on 
the ‘“‘Ice Age in North America.” The writer tells in a 
vivid and graphic way the story of a great catastrophe, 
the nearness of which to our present time is not realised 
by the majority of ordinary men. 

AN ICE FLOOD. 

It is not more than 10,000 years ago since the whole of 
North America and Northern Europe emerged from 
beneath a deluge of ice, which seems to have slain out the 
aboriginal inhabitants as remorselessly as Noah's flood. 
The Ldinburgh reviewer says :— 

The chipped flint implement-makers perished with their 
contemporaries, the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, and 

the sable-toothed tiger, and left the globe to be repeopled 
by the polished stone-working or Neolithic progenitors of its 
-actual inhabitants. The gap between the two races is con- 
spicuous, and has not yet been archeologically bridged. <A 
catastrophe is indicated ; and a catastrophe by water. This 
is the conclusion of science; how singularly it harmonises 
with the Biblical narrative it is almost superfluous to point 
-out. 
THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 

The destruction of the Antediluvians who lived before 
~the Ice Age set in was accomplished much further back ; 
the date 6,000 B.c. represents the end of the Ice Age, not 
its beginning. How it was that ice submerged the world 
no one seems to be exactly able to say, but a yreat deal 
-of valuable information has been obtained by the 

eological research of the present century. Before this 
Sevastiting deluge of ice set in— 


Trees reigned without interruption, in north temperate 
and Polar regions, throughout the vast expanse of tertiary 
time. Palms and cycads then sprang up in the room of oaks 
-and beeches in England; turtles and crocodiles haunted 
English rivers and estuaries ; lions, elephants, and hyznas 
roamed at large over English dry land. Anthropoid apes 
‘lived in Germany and France, fig and cinnamon trees 
flourished in Dantzic ; in Greenland up to seventy degrees of 
latitude, magnolias bloomed, and vines ripened their fruit ; 
‘while in Spitzbergen, and even in Grinnell Land, within little 
more than eight degrees of the pole, swamp-cypresses and 
‘walnuts, cedars, limes, planes, and poplars grew freely. 


THE DEVASTATING GLACIER, 


For some reason or other the temperature gradually 
‘fell and great glaciers forming in the northern regions, 
the highlands of Canada and the Arctic Circles, submerged 
northern Europe and reduced Canada and half of the 
United States to the present condition of Greenland. 
Those who see glaciers to-day can form little idea of the 
enormous possibilities of semi-fluid ice. Only in Alaska, 
where the Muir glacier empties itself into the Muir inlet 
.at the rate of seventy feet a day, can we‘form any idea of 
the glacier as a destructive agency. This glacier empties 
era lecnined million cubic feet of ice into the sea every 
-day, that is to say 45,000 tons of ice fall into the water 
every minute in avalanches with detonations which sound 
like the booming of a cannonade. The very earth seems 
to tremble, and the sea boils and foams with the continual 
-discharge of fresh icebergs. 


TRACES OF THE ICE FLOOD. 


“From observations upon living glaciers,” says Dr. Wright, 
“and from the known nature of ice, we may learn to recog- 
nise the track of a glacier as readily and unmistakably as we 
would the familiar footprints of an animal.” By the effects 
of ice-grinding, rocks are smoothed and polished, rounded, 
.and mammillated. They are, moreover, striated. 


These may be called glacial hieroglyphics ; glacial deposits 
are equally distinctive. They are of three principal kinds— 
ground-moraine, terminal moraine, and erratic boulders. 

The heights to which the ice-flood rose are frequently 
self-registered on the mountains which once breasted its 
flow. They serve, in Dr. Wright’s phrase, as “ glaciometers.” 
Thus it has been learned that the ice was a mile thick in 
New England, and a couple of thousand feet in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The date of the close of the Glacial Epoch in the United 
States can scarcely, then, be placed earlier than 6,000 B.c, 
For it was, we repeat, the withdrawal of the ice that set the 
chronometer of the Falls going. 

The Falls of Niagara indeed, constitute in themselves, in 
Dr. Wright’s apt phrase, “a glacial chronometer.” 


THE EFFECT OF THE ICE ON THE WORLD. 


It was this tremendous agency of glacial action that 
gave us North West America as we have it at present— 


The inexhaustible fertility of the Far West is an endow- 
ment from vanished glaciers. 


The worl? ‘4o-day is very different from what it was in 
the old times. The mountains stood higher and the 
glaciers forming on their slopes crumpled the earth in 
beneath their weight. The earth crust was not strong 
enough to bear the weight of its ice armour. About six 
million square miles were covered with ice varying in 
thickness of half a mile to a mile. Taking it only at 
half a mile in height the weight per square mile was no 
less than two thousand million of tons — 

And the whole of this enormous mass being extracted from 
the ocean, its differential effect in producing change of level 
was doubled. The ice-cumbered land accordingly went down, 
like an overladen ship, uutil it was awash with the waves, 
and sea-shells were deposited along coast fringes above the 
drift. Then, as the ice melted, recovery ensued. 


The whole article is full of interesting and suggestive 
reading, and is an excellent example of a popular presen- 
tation of the results of scientific research. 


The Extinction of the Conservative Party. 

Tue writer of the article ‘‘ A Stranger in the House,” 
in Macmillan’s for May, publishes a statement made to 
him by a Conservative member, which sheds an interest- 
ing sidelight upon the present state of feeling in the Con- 
servative ranks. He says :— 

Not only have a great many Conservatives given up public 
life, but many more are anxious to do so, and are restrained 
from a feeling of loyalty to their constituents or to their 
party. Why is this? I ventured to ask a Conservative 
member of my acquaintance the other day, and this 
is what he replied: —‘“The Conservative party, my 
friend, is dead and gone. Why should I, who have been 
in Parliament upwards of thirty years, come down here night 
after night to vote for measures which are in direct conflict 
with all the principles I have been professing, with the 
sanction and encouragement of our leaders? The revision of 
judicial rents was denounced by Lord Salisbury himself as a 
dishonest proposition ; yet we were made to vote for it. We 
have passed a law breaking leases in Ireland and annulling 
contracts. We are on the point of passing another law 
which will some day lose us India. We have saddled the 
country with an expenditure of between two and three millions 
a year for Free Education, which is destined to break up 
our Voluntary Schools. These are not Conservative measures. 
I have had enough of them. That is why I am going out of 
Parliament. But if anybody should inquire of you if you 
happen to know the reason, pray tell him it is all on account 
of my health. I shall make way for a London shopkeeper or 
a universal provider, and as he will always vote with the 
Government, which in due time will make him a baronet or 
a peer, he will be called a better Conservative than I am.” 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD. 


Tue Edinburgh Review, after reviewing “ David Grieve,” 
enters into a discussion as to how far Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new gospel is an improvement upon the old 
gospel of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. “ Robert 
Elsmere” and “ David Grieve” are intended, he says, to illus- 
trate the effect of the tendencies of modern thought 
upon the classes and the masses and to indicate the 
remedy. Thinking men and women are asking themselves 
everywhere whether Christianity can be retained without 
the Christianity creed. Mrs. Ward deserts Christianity 
as a hopeless wreck, and trusts for safety to a raft which 
her own hands have pieced together. Her creed is an 
attempt to save something from the wreck, and while 
admitting that this is better than nothing the reviewer 
criticises her gospel as follows :— 

In the first place, the assumption which Mrs. Ward makes 
at the outset remains unproved; and, in the second place, 
the new gospel is far less reasonable than the old. 

Mrs. Ward assumes that Christianity is a wreck. But her 
only achievement in the way of Gospel criticism is to flourish 
in the faces of her readers some of the best known positions 
of German theology. As aserious teacher she has yet to 
make her mark. 

If, then, the initial assumption is unproved, supposing the 
historical creed, which affirms its faith in the actual revela- 
tion of God to man in the Person of Jesus Christ, and in His 
Life, Passion, and Resurrection, to be obsolete, what is the 
proof that Mrs. Ward’s gospel is one whit more reasenable 
than the old? By its reasonableness the new gospel holds 
together or falls to pieces. Let us test it in its two principal 
features—the Christian spirit and the Divine Fatherhood. 

Mrs. Ward seeks to appropriate the Christian spirit without 
the Christian creed—to proclaim the historical, and discard 
the miraculous, Christ. Cut away the miracles from St. 
Mark’s Gospel, and what credibility can be claimed for any 
portion of the teaching? The Christian spirit necessarily 
evaporates in the critics’ process. ‘The Gospel stands or falls 
asa whole. To disbelieve the miraculous portion is to reject 
the authority of the moral and spiritual lessons. 

Mrs. Ward proclaims the Fatherhood of God. But if she 
seeks to establish the truth that God is love, on what facts 
does she rest her argument? Does she find it in the mass of 
misery and vice in which the world around is weltering ? 
She forgets that the belief in the Fatherhood of God has been 
called into being, maintained, and propagated by Christianity, 
Without the evidence of the miraculous facts of the Christian 
creed, what reasonable ground of hope can Mrs. Ward 
supply that God is a Father and not merely a Force ? 

Her gospel, then, is, in our opinion, far less reasonable than 
the Gospel for which she proposes its substitution. So 
long as Christianity holds its ground, her creed may enjoy 
a Vicarious existence. If Christianity were to fall, her creed 
could not live a moment. 

‘Robert Elsmere,” says the Quarterly reviewer, is as 
dead as last year’salmanac, having owed its success more by 
what was written about it than anything that was in it. 
Bad as ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” was, ‘‘ David Grieve ” is much 
worse. It is not well written—it is laboured and pom- 
pous, and a little slovenly. It wants reality, its char- 
acters are not human flesh and blood, but cut out of 
paper. Snip, snap, one seems to hear the scissors 
throughout. The characters and scenes seem to come 
and go as slides through the magic lantern to illustrate 
the author’s lecture on human existence. The reviewer 
sums up all, declaring that in ‘‘ David Grieve ” we see :— 

Talents wasted, energies misapplied, on a work of which 
the verdict can only be that it is tiresome as a novel and 
ineffectual as a sermon. 
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AN ODD TRIO OF CHRISTIANS. 
By Mr. W. H. Mattock. 


Mr. Mattock has seldom given us so curious an article 
as that in the current number of the Fortnightly Review, 
which he entitles “ Amateur Christianity,” and he selects 
as his typical amateur Christians Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mr. H. Hutton, and the editor of the Review or Reviews. 
This is probably the first and last occasion in which these 
three names have been mentioned in the same breath, for 
a trio more hopelessly divided it would be difficult to find 
in the whole range of contemporary letters. Mr. Mallock, 
however, boldly asserts that all three of them are in 
agreement as to one fundamental doctrine, namely, 
“ Miracles do not happen.” 

Upon this assertion Mr. Mallock constructs an article, 
the gist of which is that it is impossible to be a Christian 
without aceepting the doctrine of the Divinity of our 
Lord. Mr. Mallock may be right or he may be wrong 
in the main thesis of his paper, but his readers would 
have more confidence in his speculation as to the infinite 
and invisible if he were to show a little more ordinary 
care when dealing with the mundane and the temporal. 
Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, so far from agreeing with 
Mrs. Humphry Ward that miracles never happen, has 
published an endless series of articles intended to 
strengthen the faith of mankind in miracles, and instead 
of denying the Divinity of our Lord. Mr. Hutton has 
been a very apostle of the faith which he is now declared 
to deny. So gross a misstatement about so well-known a 
journalist as Mr. Hutton, would seem to indicate that, 
although Mr. Mallock’s theology may be very developed, 
his ethics are extremely rudimentary. 

There is more excuse for Mr. Mallock in the false wit- 
ness which he bears against me, because, unlike Mr. 
Hutton, I have not achieved a position which 
would entitle my writings to the attention of so 
versatile a genius as Mr. Mallock, neither have I, like Mr. 
Hutton, argued strenuously for along term of years in 
favour of the faith which 1 am now said to deny. Never- 
theless, although I never expected Mr. Mallock to read 
anything I have written, yet his readers have a right to 
demand that he should not make false statements even 
about so humble an individual as myself. So far from 
being in agreement with Mrs. Humphry Ward in assert- 
ing that miracles do not happen, I have usually 
been supposed by my critics to err in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. Instead of denying that miracles have ever 
happened, I am accused constantly of far too great readi- 
ness to believe that they are of everyday occurrence. 

And as to the other assertions which he imputes to me, 
in common with Mr. Hutton and Mrs. Ward, as to the 
nature of Christ, they are equally without foundation. 
“Of Mrs. Ward and Mr. Stead, there is only one thing to 
be asked, and that is that, in the interest of honesty, they 
drop the name of Christ. This, surely, is- not too much 
to ask of them since they declare Him to be merely man 
—not any longer to appeal to Him as if He were God, or 
attempt to enforce their doctrines on grounds which 
they themselves repudiate?” Mrs. Ward can speak for 
herself. So far as I am concerned I have only to say that 
the moment I read this passage I wrote to Mr. Mallock, 
and asked him, in the interest of honesty, to intimate 
the authority on which he has made this calumnious 
assertion, which is entirely without foundation. Before 
Mr. Mallock undertakes to instruct the world as to the 
shortcomings of those whom he describes as amateur 
Christians, it would be better for him to master the first 
principles even of Pagan religion, and learn not to bear 
false witness against his neighbour. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HOW I CAME BY MY OPINIONS. 
By tHe Late Mr. FREEMAN. 


Tae Forum for April contains an scone | posthu- 
mous article by the late Mr. E. A. Freeman. The great 
historian began life as a hot Tory, he ended it as a philo- 
sophical, historical Radical. He says :— 

A TORY IN THE NURSERY. 

I certainly have not kept the impressions of my earliest 
days, which were for the most part strongly Tory. But I 
am not sure that it is a bad thing to have been a Tory 
in childhood. I was very eager then, at the age of from 
seven to nine years, on behalf of the candidates whom, for 
the past forty years and more, I should have looked on as 
the wrong ones. 

THE INFLUENCE OF AN ATLAS— 

The book which influenced him most permanently, 
seems to have been Wilkinson’s Atlas. In these early 
days, he says :— 

I really knew nothing about foreign politics ; but I learned 
one piece of knowledge that I have kept. I learned 
boundaries. I used an atlas, Wilkinson’s, which showed the 
map of Europe as it had been before the French revolutionary 
wars, and as it was at the actual time. I was never tired of 
studying these maps, of comparing and copying them. And 
from that process I got first of all to feel a dislike for the 
power of Austria. I began very early to make an eclectic 
creed for myself in politics beyond the sea. I think that 
Wilkinson's atlas has affected me for life. 


—AND OF THOMAS ATTWOOD. 


After the atlas, Thomas Attwood, his uncle, then a 
vehement philo Pole, laid the germ of Mr. Freeman’s 
subsequent philo Russianism. To learn to love Russia wid 
Poland was a curious road, but it came about in this way. 
The Poles were Slavs, their first oppressors were Germans 
and Austrians, and by loving the Poles he came to love all 
Slavs and Russia as the friend and champion of Slavdom— 

I have a very dim notion that the fight of Navarino always 
came to my childish ears as something honourable. Greece, 
her rights and wrongs—to grow in after days into the rights 
and wrongs of all south-eastern Europe—have never been 
out of my thoughts. 


AT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Mr. Freeman thinks it was a gain on the whole that he 
never went to a public school. It made him more inde- 
pendent, and at Harrow or Eton he would never have 
set to read W. C. Taylor's ‘‘ History of the Overthrow of 
the Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Principal 
European States,” a book which exercised an abiding 
influence on his life. 

My not being at a public school has, I have no doubt, 
strengthened my love of my university and my college. In 
my time the headmasters had not had everything their own 
way. In the unreformed university, the unreformed college in 
which I had the happiness to spend my youth, we had time 
to learn something, because we were not always being taught. 


ARISTOTLE, ARNOLD AND MACAULAY. 


Mr. Freeman recognises special indebtedness to Aris- 
totle’s writings, which he had to study at the University. 
He owed to him ‘‘a new power, a power of discerning 
likenesses and unlikenesses, of distinguishing real and 
false analogies, which I had not before, and which has 
helped me ever since.’ 

_Dr. Arnold taught him how to use any facts or any 
views :— 

I learned from him what history was. I learned from him 
the truth of the unity of history. I learned from him the folly 
of the wretched distinctions “ancient” and ‘‘ modern” and 
what-not, which make true historic learning almost hopeless. 


To Macaulay he owed his style :— 


Macaulay's manner of writing has been in the highey 
measure an influence with me. I have learned from him ty 
say what I mean and to mean what I say—to cut m 
sentences short—not to be afraid of repeating the sam 
word, not to talk about “the former” and “ the latter,” by 
to call men and things whatever they are. I have learnej 
from him to say what I have to say in the purest, the 
clearest, the strongest, aye, and the most rhythmical English 
that I can muster. 


POLITICS AND HISTORY. 


Finally, Mr. Freeman says :— 


In most of the political matters to which I have given any 
thought at all, I have come to my own conclusions first ; and 
I have had the pleasure of seeing the practical men come to 
the same conclusions later. This has been above all the 
case with the political matter which comes most home to me, 
that with regard to which I feel that history and politics are 
most truly one. I have for years tried to do what I could 
for truth and right everywhere, in all times and in all places, 
I see that the whole history of Europe forms the record of 
one long struggle, a struggle of which the earliest known 
phases will be found in the opening chapters of Herodotus, 
while the latest as yet will be found in the morning’s tele. 
grams. 

MR. FREEMAN AT SOMERLEAZE. 


Precentor Venables contributes tc the Fortnivhtly 
some reminiscences of Mr. E. A. Freeman. He mentions 
that Mr. Freeman gave up £300 or £400 a year when he 
ceased to write on the Saturday Review on account of 
the philo-Turkish contributions accepted by its editor, 
Freeman was a most industious and painstaking worker 
from early morning till late at night; he was always 


. writing or gathering materials for writing, and he had the 


gift of being able to take ten minutes’ sleep and then 
waking up quite revived and fresh. To few men was 
the Bible more familiar, it became so completely part of 
himself that its words and phrases continually appeared 
in his conversation and writing. He was great at con- 
centration, mastering his own subject and refusing 
absolutely to be diverted from the theme no matter by 
what attractive temptation. Here is a pleasant picture 
of the life at Somerleaze :— 


Who is there who was ever privileged to be a guest at 
Somerleaze who cannot recall the tenor of those bright days, 
the morning “ family prayers” ?—no “ fancy prayers,” such as 
stirred the Great Duke’s bile, but Psalms and Te Deum, rever- 
ently read and responded to, and a few collects from the 
Prayer-book—and then the ample family breakfast, with 
Freeman’s special rack of “black toast,” burnt to a cinder, 
which was one of his odd fancies; the walk int he gardens, 
with a stroll to the pond-side to feed his favourite black 


swans ; the morning of hard work in his study when visitors: 


were left to their own devices or were entertained by Mrs. 


Freeman and her daughters, with perhaps a walk or drive into: 


Wells and astroll round the cathedral and its calm close. Then 
the early dinner, fixed at two or three p.m., to give the master 
of the house a long morning of writing, followed by a delight- 
ful afternoon. The evening after the meal—call it supper or 
high tea, or what you will—was often brightened by music— 
one of his daughters, at least, being a singer of no common 
excellence —or Freeman would bring out his sketches and 
photographs. Many a question of architecture and hist ory 
or politics would be discussed, sometimes rather warmly,and, 
the ladies having retired, midnight would often have sounded 
before the party broke up. Freeman was no smoker, nor did 
he like smoking in his house ; however, somehow people got 
on without it, or indulged it on the sly. To recall such days 
deepens the regret that they, too, like everything earthly, 


have passed away, and that he who was their central figure- 


will never see his beloved Somerleaze again. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


Tue National Review has the distinction of publishing 
a poem by William Pitt. It is a juvenile piece which he 
wrote on the rebuilding of Coombe Neville, near King- 
ston, Surrey. It is somewhat in the style of Gray’s 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” and is not exactly 
yerse after modern fashion. The manuscript has been 
sent in by the granddaughter of the first Earl of Harrowby, 
to whom Mr. Pitt presented the original. The first part 
of it is devoted to the reminiscence of the time :— 


When Coombe her gartered Knights beheld 
On barbéd steeds advance, 

Where ladies crowned the tented field, 
And Love inspired the lance. 


It concludes with the author’s own experience when, in 
Loombe Wood, he soothed his evening hours with love 
making :— 

Each smiling joy was there that springs 
In life’s delicious prime : 

There young Ambition plum’d his wings 
And mock’d the flight of time ; 

There patriot passions fir’d my breast 
With Freedom’s glowing themes ; 

And virtue’s image rose confest 
In bright platonick dreams. 


THE CARDINAL, 


{In the New England Magazine for April Mr. Alan 
Eastman Cross contributes the following poetical tribute 
to the memory of Cardinal Manning :— 


“ He was good to the poor!” was the thought that stixred 
In many a heart of the mourning throng, 
As the funeral cortege crept along ; 
And never was verse or speech or song 

A tribute phrased in so dear a word, 


A friend of Humanity’s cause is sure 
To link his fate to the people’s fate, 
And, as more than a leader of Church or State, 
To stand in the paths of scorn and hate, 

The chosen friend of the friendless pocr. 


For more than a prince of the Church was he, 
And more than champion of a creed! 
Since his heart was as large as the people’s need ; 
For suffering hearts his heart could bleed— 

This legitimate prince of Humanity ! 


And more than a prince of the State he stood, 
An heir of more than a royal line,— 
As the heir of the saints, and the Christ divine, 
Whose love in the love of men did shine 

From the heart of this prince of brotherhood. 


In the Catholic World for April, Mr. George F. X. 
Griffith has two sonnets in praise of ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Church,” one is Cardinal Manning and the other Cardinal 
Lavigerie. I quote the former :— 

Though these be sluggish times, yet have we men 
And sons of God. England, thy storied roll 
Of saints and scholars bears no braver soul 

Than his, upon whose utterance, again 

And once again, the nations paused ; whose pen, 
More than thy sword, his country can control 
What time black clouds shadow thy sacred mole 

Big with such wretchedness as passeth ken. 


Dark grows the watery waste, stars die away, 
The thunders moan amain! Oh! let thy Voice 
Of Hope and Faith and fearless Charity 
‘Tell us the heavenly message—till ’tis day, 
Till Peace divine maketh His own rejoice, 
E’en as they did on storm-tossed Galilee. 
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THE BITTER CRY OF BREK RABBIT. 


The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley has a touching poem in 
Cornhill entitled ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of Brer Rabbit.” It 
is a poetic appeal against the brutality of rabbit coursing, 
as practised in the North of England. I extract the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

A prisoner now with bitter wound, 
A wall of murder stretches round ; 
I hear the angry yap of hound, 
The yelp of men who laugh in scorn 
To see live limb from live limb torn, 
And curse the mangled corpse that lies 
Dead all too soon before their eyes. 
There goes mine own child to its death! 
I see the dogs with cruel breath 
Leap at the prison-bars with cry. 
Look at the terror in its eye! 
See the poor wild-wood thing in swound 
Crouch all bewildered on the ground, 
Nor know which way for help to fly! 

AT SIXTY-SIX. 

When the late Archbishop of York, Dr. Thomson, was 
sixty-six years of age, he wrote a little poem, which was 
published in the Quarterly. I extract three verses :— 

The jangling of contending creeds, 

Of Christian hate the sneers and kicks 
Weary the spirit: love it needs 

From God towards man, at sixty-six. 


It’s night—the lamps are burning low— 
The waxlights dwindle into wicks : 

Nurse says, “Tis almost time to go, 
The clock has just struck sixty-six.” 


But Love and Purpose, as of yore, 
With the world’s throbbing pulses mix; 
The world, with thousands to its score, 
Is young, though I am sixty-six. 
COLUMBUS. 
Mr. George FE. Woodberry publishes in the Century 
a sonnet on a portrait of Columbus, which I quote :— 
Was this his face, and these the finding eyes 
‘hat plucked a new world from the rolling seas ? 
Who, serving Christ, whom most he sought to please, 
Willed his one thought until he saw arise 
Man’s other home and earthly paradise— 
His early vision, when with stalwart knees 
He pushed the boat from his young olive-trees, 
And sailed to wrest the secret of the skies ? 


He on the waters dared to set his feet, 
And through believing planted earth’s last race. 
What faith in man must in our new world beat, 
Thinking how once he saw before his face 
The west and all the host of stars retreat 
Into the silent infinite of space! 
CARLYLE. 
The following sonnet on Carlyle, by Mr. W. Prescott 
Foster, appears in the Century :— 
Somewhere, in dim Antarctic space, alone 
Upon the unsailed ocean’s utmost verge, 
There is a nameless rock, that with the surge 
Wars, battling everlastingly. Upthrown, 
Basaltic, black, time-scarred, from earth’s fire-zone, 
It stands unconquered, hears the wrathful dirge 
The tempest utters from its whirlpool gurge, 
And fronts the starlight with calm face of stone. 
Carlyle was like that rock—the peace was his 
That reigneth at the hollow whirlwind’s core, 
The calm of faith in God—as when the main, 
After long rage, drags down some rugged shore, 
And a deep stillness holds the night again, 
So, now, that where he was dull silence is. 














SOME NOTABLE ARTICLES. 

Every month we are more and more perplexed by the 
impossibility of covering the whole range of magazine 
literature, and notwithstanding our utmost endeavour to 
give a condensed account of all the more important 
articles under the heading of “ Leading Articles,” or more 
briefly under that of ‘‘ Reviews Reviewed,” still every 
month articles escape notice which ought to be specially 
mentioned. I propose therefore to give a page every 
month to notable articles which are not otherwise 
noticed, which will be, by this means, brought before 
the attention of the reader who would be very sorry to 
miss them. 





In the quarterly statement for April of the Palestine 
Exploratior Fund there are two articles of importance. 
One is that which reports the excavations at Tel-el-Hesy 
in the autumn of 1891, and the other is the second part 
of Mr. F. J. Bliss’s account of the Maronites, which 
describes their churches, their clergy, and their monas- 
teries. 


In Cornhill Magazine there is a paper concerning Leigh 
Hunt, which is chiefly important on account of the 
extracts which it contains from the correspondence of 
Thomas Carlyle, Charles Dickens, and Robert Browning, 
although there are some letters of the poet himself from 
Surrey Gaol which are not the least interesting features 
of the paper. 





In the Strand Magazine for May the onuy article calling 
for notice is the copiously illustrated interview with the 
editor of Punch, Mr. F. C. Burnand. 





In Frank Leslie’s Monthly for May, Mrs. Leslie describes 
a special trip of fifty-two delegates from twenty-two 
press clubs in the different cities of the United States, who 
travelled in a special train with its palace cars from New 
York to San Fransisco and back again in twenty-five days 
travelling 8,676 miles. They lived in their cars for the 
most part of the time and enjoyed complete rest and 
change. A hundred and twenty persons travelled with 
the train, and the total cost of the journey was £10,000. 
The journey was made in connection with the first annual 
Convention of the International League of Press Clubs. 


Mr. W. C. Preston, in the Sunday Magazine, has a very 
appreciative notice of the Night Shelters of the Salvation 
Army. He says:—‘‘Let but the Social Wing of the 
Salvation Army be backed up as it has so far been, and 
such an impression will be made as will justify the ex- 
pectation that the London of the twentieth century will 
furnish but the faintest indication of the outcast London 
of 1883.” 


In belford’s Monthly for April there is an account by J. 
Herbert Overleigh, of the “ Evolution of the Typewriter,” 
and a somewhat extravagant vision of the future, entitled 
“‘Looking Forwards.” The writer has evidently read 


Walter Besant’s “Revolt of Man.” The only fresh point 
in it is the suggestion that every member of the community 
in fifty years’ time will be compelled by law to place his 
brain in circuit with the brain of a magistrate in order 
that the current conveyed to the magistrate’s mind might 
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reveal what thoughts were in the mind of each citizen, 
If any man showed a trace of premeditating crime the 
owner of that mind was promptly locked up in a Stat 
hospital, to remain there until the evil purpose had 
disappeared. 


Those persons who have read the admirable work of 
‘*Gesta Christi,” by Mr. Loring Brace, will be glad to 
know that in the Charities Review for April Dr. Herbert 
Adams gives an account of his life as an illustration of 
practical philanthropy. His portrait accompanies the 
article. 





Theological students will welcome a very elaborate 
article by Dr. Herman Bavinck, on “Recent Doginatic 
Thought in the Netherlands,” published in the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, Philadelphia, for April. The article 
is chiefly interesting to those who are not theologians on 
account of the two pages which describe the position of 
Dr. Kugner, who is not only a powerful champion of 
reformed principles, but an able politician, and the leader 
of the anti-revolutionary party. He is an eloquent 
speaker, a powerful debater and an able journalist. 
The same review also publishes an article on the final 
report of the committee appointed for the revision of the 
Presbyterian standards. 


The National Magazine for February, which is ub- 
lished in Calcutta, contains an article by T. D. Banerjee 
entitled, ‘‘A Hindoo’s Trip to Australia.” It will be 
read with sincere satisfaction in Australia, for Mr. 
Banerjee is delighted with the Austraiians. On the 
whole, he says, it seems to him that they have retained 
all the sterling qualities of the Anglo-Saxon character, 
and have added to them a few traits which increase the 
happiness of all others without diminishing their own. 
He is full of praise for the downright honesty of the 
Australians, both in thought and action. 





Mr. W. J. Dawson, in the Young Man, selects Mr. 
J. M. Barrie as the subject of his character sketch. The 
Rev. C. A. Berry begins his ‘‘Notes and Sketches 
Abroad” by describing his journey across the Atlantic 
with Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 





In the Juridical Review, Mr. W. Kinnaird Rose begins 
a series of articles on ‘‘ Constitutional Evolution in Aus- 
tralia,” and Mr. A. D. Blacklock publishes the first part 
of his article on ‘A Court of Criminal Appeal for 
Scotland,” 





Senor Castelar begins in the Century a series of articles 
on “ Christopher Columbus,” the first of which describes 
the age in which he lived. Columbus, he says, was a 
greedy adventurer, fond of gold and sensuality, a singu- 
larly bad governor, a believer in magic and a curious 
mixture of science and magic. He was, he says, purely 
and simply an Argonaut. 





In the Andover Review for April there is begun a series 
of articles written by the representatives of the different 
religious systems, the first being by the Rev. Frederick 
Palmer, entitled ‘‘The Contribution of the Episcopal 
Church to Modern Religious Life in America.” Mr. 
Palmer says that the Episcopal Church in the United 
States during the last twenty years has received more 
accessions from other religious bodies than in the whole 
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of its previous existence. A veritable episcopal wave is 

assing over the United States. In the same magazine 
Dr. Schaff examines the Calvinistic theory in the light 
of reason and of Scripture. 


The most notable article which has yet appeared in 
the magazines on the Chicago Exhibition is to be found 
in the Century. It is entitled ‘‘ Architecture at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition,” and is copiously illus- 
trated in the Century's inimitable style. Looking at the 
administrative building, however, it seems a pity that 
they did not follow the example of the builders of the 
Central Dome of the Paris Exhibition by surmounting 
their dome with a noble group of statuary. As it is, it 
looks unfinished. 


There is a very copiously illustrated and carefully- 
written paper on the “German Army of To-day” in 
Harper's Magazine for May. It is written by Lieutenant 
Colonel Exner. 

The “ Journalist” series of articles in Lippincott this 
month is devoted to the travelling correspondent. It is 
written by Mr. Meighan, who gives a very vivid account 
of the extraordinary risks and hardships which a special 
correspondent has occasionally to undergo. On one 
occasion when the Hera/d was fighting Tammany, Mr. 
Meighan was despatched on a fortnight’s tour round the 
State of New York. During the whole of that time he 
never once went to bed and never once changed his 
clothes. It is not surprising to learn that at the end of 
the fortnight his linen collar was bedraggled and of the 
colour of dark brown paper. 


In the Newbery House Magazine for May, Mr. H. 
Ormonde gives within a brief compass the reasons for 
believing that “The House that Jack Built” and the 
“Old Woman with the Pig,” two of the most popular of 
our nursery rhymes were really derived from a Chaldee 
poem which was a solemn passover hymn. It referred to 
the tables of the law, the conquest of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the overthrow of Belshazzar, the triumph of Alexander, 
and the Roman occupation of the Holy Land. 


Miss Clementina Black, in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for May, writing on ‘“ Match-box Making,” 
says that 23d. or 2}d.a gross is all that is paid for 
making match-boxes, excepting by the Salvation Army, 
who pay their workers 33d. a gross. Miss Black thinks 
that any employer who paid 4!d. a gross and advertised 
the fact would be secure of a great trade, the conscience 
of the public being now touched on the subject. 


The Atlantic Monthly publishes twenty pages of the 
Emerson-Thoreau correspondence which covers what is 
known as the Dial period in 1843, when Thoreau assisted 
in editing the Dial. The next article will contain the 
correspondence which began in 1847. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Boston, devotes 
its first paper to an account of University Settlements. 
It begins with Toynbee Hall, which, it says, is one of the 
pleasantest clubs in London. The writer thinks that the 
good which Toynbee does is quite as great, if not greater, 
to the students than to the people in the midst of whom 
they dwell. 


Mr. Massingham’s paper on the Daily Telegraph in the 
Leisure Hour for May is one of the best of the series 
which he is writing on the Great London Dailies. 


Surpliced Boy Choirs in America. 


In the New Englaw! Magazine for April Mr. S. B. 
Whitney describes at great length the progress that is 
being made in acclimatising surpliced Boy Choirs in 
American Churches :— 


But we have also learned from our English cousins that 
distinctive church music naturally calls for a distinetive choir 
to perform it, a choir which one will not be likely to hear the 
next day in the concert room or opera house. In this way 
we have distinctive church music, distinctively rendered. To 
this cause, rather than to ritualism or anything else, is due 
the fact of the introduction of boy choirs so extensively 
in this country. English church music has gone beyond 
the bounds of the Episcopal Church, and been taken up by 
the many other religious bodies, its distinctive merits being 
at once recognised ; we find English anthems and English 
hymn tunes in the musical publications and hymn-books of 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. 

With the wonderful progress that has been made in this 
country in the last fifteen or twenty years in view, both in 
church music and choir training, the outlook fur the future 
is full of promise, and there is some warrant for thinking 
that the time is not far distant when the daily service will be 
heard in many cathedrals of the larger dioceses at least; 
which, with the necessary daily practice, will ensure greater 
efliciency and excellence, the effect of which will be felt at 
once by the parish choirs, so that, at no distant day, the 
standard of church music will come up to, if not surpass, 
that of the mother country. Let this be our hope. 


Women as Astronomers. 


Heten Lea Rerp, in the New England Magazine for 
April, describes women’s work in astronomy at Harvard 
University. She says :— 

Perhaps the most striking results thus far achieved by 
these women assistants are Mrs. Fleming’s discovery that 
variable stars of a certain type may be proved variable by 
the bright lines in their spectra, and Miss Maury’s discovery 
that Beta Aurigae is a close binary, proved so from the 
study of its spectrum. Yet the whole experiment of employ- 
ing women to the extent to which they are here employed is 
worthy of attention. For the Harvard Observatory is the 
first to develop a corps of trained women assistants, dealing 
with difficult problems as successfully as men deal with 
them at other observatories; and this corps of women, in 
addition to doing thorough routine work, has shown great 
capacity for original investigations. 

Although in practical astronomy the field for woman’s 
work is a wide one, the number of paid positions for workers 
in this field is naturally limited. Yet the success of the 
Harvard experiment of training a corps of women assistants 
has been so marked, that it is to be hoped that other 
observatories may follow this example. As the resources of 
the various observatories are increased by the liberality of 
the people interested, like Mrs. Draper and Miss Bruce, in 
encouraging the development of astronomy, it may not be 
too much to expect to see larger numbers of women among 
the observatory assistants. Not all women are capable of 
working in this field, for the work demands special mental 
qualities. Mrs. Fleming has an eye remarkably keen in 
making measurements, a mind unusually alert in observing, 
and an executive ability so marked that it has gone far 
towards insuring the success of the Draper Memorial work. 
Mrs. Fleming is a native of Dundee, Scotland, where she 
taught for five years, and passed successfully examinations in 
this capacity. Her father had strong scientific tastes, and 
was the first man in Dundee to take a practical interest in 
introducing the daguerreotype process into that city. Miss 
Maury, also, has marked scientific ability. She is a grand- 
daughter of that Lieutenant Maury whose meteorological 
work has been of infinite value to seamen on the Atlantic ; 
she is a niece of D+. Henry Draper, and before coming to 
Cambridge was graduated from Vassar College. 














































































































































































































































THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE most interesting paper in the Contemporary Review 
is Mr. Arnold White’s “ Truth about the Russian Jew,” 
which is noticed elsewhere. 

MAY PEBRS SIT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS? 

The most startling paper in the number is Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey’s suggestion that Peers of the realm may con- 
tinue to sit in the House of Commons and be re-elected 


. if they can contrive to avoid the writ of summons which 


calls them to the House of Lords. As the writ has to be 
— for, and as Lord Tenterden is said to have 
obtained possession of the permanent Under-Secretary- 
ship by abstaining from applying for the summons to the 
Upper House, there was no reason, if Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
is right, why the Duke of Devonshire should not have 
gone on sitting in the House of Vommons as long as the 
electors of Rossendale chose to elect him. Mr. Strachey 
thus summarises his own paper :— 

There is nothing in the law of England, statute or 
customary, which prevents an English peer, or a peer of the 
United Kingdom, sitting in the House of Commons, save 
only the fact of membership of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. An English peer, or peer of the United Kingdom, who 
never has had conferred upon him by the royal summons 
such membership of the Lords House of Parliament, may 
therefore become or continue a member of the Commons 
House. 

MR. HAWEIS IN SPAIN. 

Mr. Haweis’s paper, “Vignettes in Spain,” describes 
what he saw in his journey across the Peninsula on his 
way to Tangiers. He was in Valencia at the time of the 
orange harvest, travelling by an express train which went 
about as fast as an average bathing-machine at full 
8 . The land seems to be submerged with oranges ; 

ey lie rotting in the towns and along the roads, and 
they float down the streams. Mr. Haweis enjoyed his 
journey, but found his patience exhausted when the 
engine-driver stopped che train out of sheer curiosity 
to see what had happened to a man who had 
fallen from his horse in an adjacent field. As 
most of the passengers got out to obtain a closer 
view of the dizmounted horseman this stoppage 
interrupted the journey for twenty minutes. Mr. Haweis 
was delighted with Cordova Cathedral, but disgusted 
with the dirt, laziness, and general dishonesty of the 
Spaniards. They are nevertheless a delightful people, 
polite, considerate, and especially kind to travellers. He 
gives a # ares account of the 6,000 girls and women 
employed in the Government cigar manufactory at Seville. 
It is, however, surely an exaggeration to say that the 
mothersin the factory,as arule, sell their poor little children 
callously to the highest bidder for the most infamous 
purposes. 

PROTECTION AND NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sir Henry Parkes has a brief but not very Jucid paper 
in which he shows up the inconsistency and folly of the 

nt Protectionist Ministry in New South Wales, 
What he makes clear is that a short time »go the leading 
members of the Protectionist Ministry professed to be 
strong Free Traders ; what he does not make clear is how 
it is that they should have found Protection a winning 
card to play at the present moment. So far as ! cn 
make out he attributes it to the irritation in the b.ider 
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counties and to the rally of the Labour members to the 
Protectionist side. This, however, does not tell us wh 
the Labour members should have adopted a course which 
was not obviously dictated by their own interests. Sir 
Henry Parkes calls the new tariff many hard names, and 
concludes his paper with the following confident pre- 
diction :— 

In the event of this nondescript tariff becoming law, the 
want of confidence in its stability will keep men from 
investing money under its mock shield of protection, 
and the next election, let it come whenever it may, will 
repeal it. 

MR. T. W. RUSSELL ON THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 

Mr. T. W. Russell replies to Archbishop Walsh’s paper 
in defence of the convent schools, with much detail of 
statistics, into which I need not enter. It is more inter- 
esting to note how he closes his paper :— 

By expressing the satisfaction felt by the supporters of the 
mixed and non-sectarian system of education in Ireland at 
the general character of the Government Education Bill. It 
was feared by many that an inroad would be made on that 
system of education which has withstood the attacks of a 
packed Commission and the constant assaults of the Roman 
hierarchy. This danger is happily passed for the present. 
The Irish clerical party has met witha rebuff, and the cause 
of education has been saved from a great danger. 


MR. COURTNEY ON SHADY TRUTHS. 

Mr. Courtney reprints a recent lecture at Liskeard on 
‘**Shady Truths.” The first shady truth to which he calls 
attention is the fact that saving not spending makes 
work for the workman. What is really saved is not 
money but useful things. Work can only be maintained 
so far as saving precedes it. Another shady truth upon 
which he insists is that our greatest progress is marked 
by the bringing to naught of the treasures material or 
immaterial, whether of useful things or of trained faculties 
we have been at pains to acquire and maintain. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Vernon Lee has a story or conversation under the 
title of “ The Friendships of Baldwin.” “ A Foxite ” criti- 
cises Lord Rosebery’s attempt to vindicate or apologise for 
the war policy of Mr. Pitt in an article in which he con- 
trasts the war policy of Pitt and Fox, and controverts 
— ‘pai judgment with much detail and at great 
ength. 





Papers bearing more or less remotely upon the sub- 
jects dealt with in ‘‘ Real Ghost Stories ” are to be found 
in several of the magazines. ‘‘ A Story of Premonition” 
is quoted elsewhere from the Arena. ‘‘ The Story of the 
Miller’s Hand” is in Longman. Professor Delbceuf's 
paper on “ Criminal Suggestion by means of Hypnotism ” 
is in the Monist. In the Catholic World for April, 
Rev. Dr. William Barry tells a story which, 
he says, he relates exactly as it happened. It 
is a very weird story, which tells how a Catholic 

riest, in an out of the way part of England, de- 
ivered a gentleman who was haunted with the frightful 
rehearsal of the crime which he had committed in his 
youth, and which he had brought upon himself by dab- 
bling in Eastern magic. According to Dr. Barry, 
the vision was witnessed by the priest as well as 
the person who summoned it, and was heard by every one 
in the house. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THERE are some good articles in the Fortnightly this 
month. Mr. Mallock’s fantastic paper on “ Amateur 
Christianity,” Mr. Bent’s interesting account of the “Chief 
Khama,” and Mr. Venables’s “ Reminiscences of Mr. 
Freeman ” are noticed elsewhere. 


THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
Mr. Redmond has an article in which he sets forth his 
view of the Irish Local Government Bill. Needless to 
say, he is disappointed with it. He says that the pro- 
visions of the Bill came as a surprise to the Irish members, 
as it was a Local Government Bill on the principle of 
coercion. The great blot of the Bill, he says, is that the 
grand jury is practically left in supreme control of the 
County Councils in matters of finance, and the administra- 
tion of the county. Unless the Government would 
remodel the scheme on his principles, Mr. Redmond has no 
hesitation in saying that tine Irish members will oppose it 
altogether. He also objects to the disfranchisement of 
the illiterate voter, and to the clause putting the County 
Councils in the dock for misbehaviour. If Mr. Balfour 
will throw overboard these useless and insulting provi- 
sions in his Local Government Bill, Irishmen will only be 
too glad to help him to make the measure satisfactory. 


HUMAN ELECTRICITY. 

Professor McKendrick has a paper on this subject 
written in order to suggest that in all probability all 
vital phenomena are associated with electrical changes. 
It is possible, he thinks, that what we call vitality is not 
only dependent upon physico-chemical changes, but also 
upon this more subtle phenomena which we call electricity. 
Electricity is just as mysterious as life, and we are yet far 
from being able to correllate the two classes of phenomena. 
Prof. McKendrick promises to return to the subject 
when he will give us the account of his careful experi- 
ments into what is known of those living electric machines 
—the torpedo, the electric eel, and the Thunderer of the 
Nile. 

A DOCK LODGING-HOUSE. 

Miss March-Phillipps has an excellent paperon “A Dock 
Lodging-house,” which gives an account of her experience 
as a lodging-house keeper in a house near the docks. She 
quotes Mr. Booth’s estimate that 40,000 people have no 
other home in London but the lodging-house, and 
therefore she thinks it of the first importance that they 
should be made bright and comfortable. Her experience 
is that a house can be run for sixty or eighty men with 
beds varying from sixpence to fourpence a night. “In 
Darkest England” was one of the first books placed at 
their request in the library, but her customers do not 
hanker after going upon the land or to the over-sea colony. 
At the beginning there was a good deal of quarrelling 
and bad language in the kitchen at night, but now there 
is less drunkenness and much more quiet. Miss Phillips 
seems to find ready recognition on the part of the men of 
her attempt to serve them and she says that the house, 
although at present only two-thirds full, is more than 
paying its way. 

GLIMPSES OF CARLYLE. 

There is a short posthumous paper by Sir Lewis Pelly, 
in which he describes his various conversations with Mr. 
Carlyle. The most interesting thing in the article is the 
account which he gives of the calming effect produced 
upon him one night when he was lying outside the walls 
of Herat in 1860, by Mr. Carlyle’s translation of the 
marching song of Goethe. He says :— 

The next morning I went into the hazaar and selected a 
finely-woven camel’s-hair robe, and a small-Persian prayer- 
carpet of exquisite colour and texture, and resolved to carry 
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both of them with me through Afghanistan and Beloochistan 
for transmission to Cheyne Row. ‘These articles, in fact, 
formed my only luggage, besides what was contained in my 
saddie-bays. The robe and rug reached Mr. Carlyle in due 
course, and many years afte:wards my friend Miss F. told me 
that he had placed the little carpet under his writing-table in 
the upper chamber, and that the camel's-hair robe had been 
turned into a sort of dressing-zown, and used by him to the 
end of his life. She added, that it was this robe in which 
the late Sir Edgar Boehm had enveloped Carlyle’s sitting 
figure, now placed in the Chelsea Gardens, and that the little 
carpet had been taken by Carlyle, in a fit of tenderness, to the 
dressing-table of his wife. 
THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 

The superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory, Mr. 
Brockway, describes the methods on which this model 
state institution is managed. It is a schoul of adversity 
with rigorous methods which do not lean to sentimen- 
talism. During the past year 637 different inmates 
received military training. There is a gymnasium in the 
gaol, and thirty-six classes with 1,080 people enrolled 
in the school. During the eight hours work- 
ing day the whole institution becomes a _ trade 
school. 1,139 men received systematic trade instruc- 
tion in thirty-one useful trades. A plan has recently 
been adopted by which the prisoners become wage 
earners, and with the exception of the first suit of clothes 
and the first ineal he is called upon to pay for food, 
clothes, aud other expenditure out of his own earnin 
and is required to maintain a balance on the right my 
Mr. Brockway says that forty years experience has con- 
vinced him that industrial training is the most reformatory 
of all. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Edward Delille has a critical paper upon Paul 
Bourget, who, he says, is a born critic, but no creator. 
Sir Richard Temple discourses upon the Victoria Nyanza 
Railway in a paper, the gist of which is that the Imperial 
Government must vote an annual subsidy for the construc- 
tion of the zailway, for the surveying of which the House 
of Commons recently voted £20,000. Mr. Arthur Symons 
describes a Spanish Music Hall in a paper which had better 
have been lett unwritten, and which the editor had still 
better left unprinted. Sir Julius Vogel writesa letter on 
Olid Age Pensions, in which he supports Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton’s raper and opposes Mr. Chamberlaiu’s scheme. 





THosk good souls who pr fess to believe that persecu- 
tion is not regarded as a viitue by the Roman Church 
will real wih some amazement the oath of canonical 
obedience to the Pope which was taken by Tomas 
Cranmer, and which is printed in the Monch for May. 
Cranmer, laying beth his hands upon the open Book of 
the Gospels, took the following oath :— 

I will be ‘aithful and obedient to our Lord Pope, and his 
canonical successors to the best of my ability. I will per- 
secute and assai ali hereti s, schismatics, and rebels against 
our said lord and his successors. 

This form of oath was applied for by the agent of 
Cranmer, and received by the Holy See in the belief that 
they would be dealt with in good faith. 





In the United Service Magazme for May, Mr. H. L. 
Swinburne, writing on “ Reeent Warship Construction,” 
lays dow. the fol'owing programme :— 

T bring our fl-et up to a proper strength, as compared to 


that of other Powers, would require an addition of something 
like the f lowing :- 16 batle-hips, 16 c:nisers of the first 
class, 30 cru‘sers of the second class, 30 scouts, 50 torpedo 


gunbuvats, and 4 torpedo depdt ships. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THe Nineteenth Century is hardly up to its usual 
standard this month, and the dullest articles are placed 
first. The most interesting paper describing the ‘‘ Charge 
of the Six Hundred” is noticed elsewhere. The first place 
is given to an article by Mr. G. Barnett Smith entitled 
*“ Memorable Dissolutions,” but it is little more than a 
piece of historical padding. 

MR. LABOUCHERE AND THE NEXT GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. T. Wemyss Reid has an article on the “ Liberal 
Outlook ” which contains little that is worthy of note 
excepting his tribute to Mr. Labouchere, who, he thinks, 
will be a member of the next Liberal Government :— 

The brilliant freelance of politics, whose name, if it had 
-been mentioned in connection with any office in 1886, would 
have been received with laughter on the one side, with horri- 
fied protests on the other, has at last condescended to take 
himself seriously. He has had his reward in being taken 
seriously by other people as well. Men have begun to realise 
that under his thin veneer of aggressive cynicism may be 
found one of the warmest of hearts, and one of the soundest 
of political intellects. It will rest with Mr. Labouchere him- 
self to decide whether he will sit on the Treasury Bench in 
the next Parliament, and his friends incline to the belief that 
he will not turn aside from the new duties to which he is so 
clearly called. 

I yield to none in my respect for Mr. Labouchere’s 
goodness of heart and his keen intelligence, but Mr. 
Labouchere would be the first to shrug his shoulders over 
Mr. Reid’s panygeric. A political intellect that was 
really sound would not perpetually parade itself in the 
garb of a shameless cynicism which is none the better 
because it is insincere. 

MRS. MONA CAIRD’S REPLY. 


Mrs. Mona Caird has thought it worth while to reply 
to Mrs. Lynn Linton. She had better have left the old 
lady alone. There is nothing in her diatribes to reply to, 
and Mrs. Caird herself has not much to say in this con- 
nection which is worth saying. In her article occur, 
however, some characteristic outbursts, as for instance 
the following :— 

The old legends of maidens who were chosen every year 
and chained to a rock by the shore to propitiate gods or sea- 
monsters seem not in the least out of date. Sacrifices were 
performed more frankly in those days, and nobody tried to 
persuade the victims that it was enjoyable and blessed to be 
devoured; they did not speak about ‘ woman’s sphere” to a 
maiden chained to the rock within sight of the monster, nor 
did they tell her that the “true woman” desired no other 
destiny. They were brutal, but they did not add sickly sen- 
timent to the crime against the individual. 

Mrs. Caird has a good deal to say that is worth saying 
as to the danger of overdoing the maternal destiny of 
women. It is with motherhood as with pleasure, you 
lose the best of it if you think too much of it. Mrs, 
Caird says, boldly :— 

If the new movement had no other effect than to rouse 
women to rebellion against the madness of large families, it 
would confer a priceless benefit on humanity. Let any 
reasonable woman expend the force that under the old order 
would have been given to the production of, say, the third, 
fourth, or fifth child upon work of another kind, and let her 
also take the rest and enjoyment, whatever her work, that 
every human being needs. 

FORMS OF ENERGY. 

Prince Krapotkin’s elaborate article on ‘‘ Recent 
Science” celebrates the destruction of the old delusion 
of an electrical fluid. Electricity, like light and heat, 
is but a form of enengy. As Prince Krapotkin puts it :— 
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When the waves of ether have lengths of from y59\3,54 
tO ro0%s00 parts of an inch, we have chemical energy ; when 
they follow each other at distances of from yoah%55 to 
1000500 parts of an inch, our eye sees them as light ; when 
they grow to 15355 parts of the inch, we see them no more, 
but we feel them as radiant heat; and when they attain 
lengths which are measured by yards and miles, they give 
the electrical phenomena, 
LORD MEATH IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Lord and Lady Meath have been travelling in New 
Zealand, and Lord Meath has a pleasantly-written paper 
describing a Maori meeting, in which the Maori land- 
lords complained bitterly that their English tenants 
refused to give up their land when the leases had 
expired. Lord Meath, as an Irish landlord, sympathised 
with the Maoris, but the difficulty seems to have been 
settled by a renewal of the leases at an increased rental. 
There is something lovable about these Maories, as may 
be seen from the following charming anecdote, which 
a the tradition of Fontenoy. A colonist told Lord 

eath :— 


The Sixty-fifth were great favourites with the Maoris. 
During an engagement they cried out in their broken 
English, “We going fire—Lie down Icky-fifth.” Although 
the Maoris were sometimes cruel and ferocious in war, they 
appear to have shown on other occasions marked chivalry 
and generosity towards their foes. 

Lord Meath speaks very highly of Mr. Ballance, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. Mr. Ballance is a North of 
Ireland man, and is probably the most Radical Prime 
Minister in Her Majesty’ dominions. But says Lord 
Meath :— 

Mr. Ballance, though a thorough Democrat, almost a 
Socialist in politics, has firm faith in the future of the 
British Empire, and in the possibility, whilst granting the 
most perfect freedom of government to the Colonies, of 
tightening, for purposes of mutual defence, the friendly 
bonds which unite them to the Motherland. He is of opinion 
that a wise step in this direction would be the formation of 
a Council in London, to be composed of the Agents-General 
of the Colonies, and of other men distinguished for their 
colonial knowledge or experience, whose duty it should be to 
advise the Secretary of the Colonies on all questions he chose 
to submit to them, in the same manner as the Secretary of 
State for India is advised by his Council, though not bound 
to accept their decisions. 

HOW GORDON WAS LOST. 

Surgeon Parke, in a brief paper, sets out with the utmost 
explicitness his conviction that the real cause of General 
Gordon’s destruction was due to the delay of the dispatch 
of the steamers from Metammeh. He gives the dates as 
follows :— 

We had reached Metammeh quite in time to effect its 
object. Our entire force arrived at this station on the morn- 
ing of the 21st of January, 1885 (the greater portion having 
reached here on the evening of the 19th), and four steamers 
sent down by General Gordon himself, and manned by appa- 
rently devoted troops, arrived at about 10 a.m. on the same 
day. Sir Charles Wilson left Metammeh for Khartoun (under 
100 miles) about 8 a.m. onthe morring of the 24th. If even 
one steamer had returned to Khartoum on the 2Ist with a 
contingent of British soldiers or sailors the success of the 
object of the Gordon Relief Expedition would, to a cer- 
tainty, have been attained. 

‘ HE MEANING OF A BABY’S FOQOT-PRINTS. 

Dr. Louis Robinson, who horrified so many mothers 
last year by photographing new-born babies hanging by 
their hands from walking-sticks in order to show that in 
earliest infancy we can find traces of our descent from the 
arboreal apes, now follows up his investigations by 














. giving us the foot-prints of new-born babies, which show 


that the feet are much more like hands than the feet of 
anadult. He says:— 

The cumulative weight of such facts as the presence in the 
human foot of muscles of the class of the lumbricales, which 
could nos have been produced by terrestrial requirements, and 
which can have been of no essential service to savage man, 
and are all but useless to the civilised, and the persistence in 
the foot during infancy of many hand-like characters, and 
even of the network of lines on the sole, characteristic of a 
prehensile organ, impress on us the truth that, whatever our 
predilections may be, it is no longer possible to treat man as 
an exception in Nature's great evolutionary scheme. So far, 
it has been ascertained fairly satisfactorily that the higher 
the ape the more do the plantar lines resemble the vestigial 
creases on the infantile foot. In the chimpanzee the resem- 
blance is very close. 

AN ENGLISH MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Mr. Walter Armstrong, director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland, praises to the skies the genius of 
Stevens, author of the Wellington monument in St. 
Paul’s, which is now going to be brought more conspicu- 
ously before the attention of the public. Mr. Armstrong 
can hasly find words in which to express his admiration 
of Stevens :— 

It is impossible to put one’s finger, in the whole length and 
breadth of the peninsula, on a sculpturesque creation so 
completely at peace with itself as that of Stevens. Its only 
parellel is to be found in painting, in things like the ceiling 
of Michael Angelo or the “Entombment” of Titian. It is 
really not too much to say that Alfred Stevens was the 
complement of the men who worked in the Italy of the 
Medici. His masterpiece carries on and completes their 
tradition. It is to their productions what the ceiling of the 
Sixtine Chapel is to the frescoes of Botticelli and Pin- 
turicchio. 

THE DECAY OF INDIAN ARISTOCRACY. 

The Hon. Odai Partab Singh, Rajah of Bhingah, writ- 
ing on the decay of landed aristocracy in India, makes the 
following three suggestions to the English Government 
as to the best way of arresting the destruction of the 
Indian nobles, who are ruining themselves with useless 
expenditure. To save them from this, he suggests:— 

(1) That their immovable property be not sold to liquidate 
a loan, or mortgaged in order to raise money. 

(2) That should it be so desired by the owners of estates 
which are not at present governed by the law of primogeni- 
ture, they should be allowed the privilege of adopting that 
law and applying it to the devolution of their estates. 

(3) That should a landlord, on the ground of his indebted- 
ness, desire to place the management of his estates in the 
hands of Government, facilities should be given him for ob- 
taining such relief. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Hazeltine’s “ Studies of New York Society ” is disap- 
pointing, Lady Margaret Hamilton pooh poohs Lady Aber- 
deen’s suggestion concerning the formation of Household 
Clubs, and Mr. W. H. Grenfell gives an interesting 
account of a painful experience of his when he was lost 
in the Rockies. 


“ Scripner ” is the best illustrated of the American 
magazines this month. The article on “Sea and Land” 
is about the most beautifully printed paper in this 
month’s magazines. Scribner is very much devoted to 
great cities this time. The first articl deals with the 
children of the poor in the slums of New York, Paul 
Lindau writes on “Unter Den Linden” in Berlin, Mr. 
William F. Apthorp continues his articles on Paris 
Theatres and Concerts, while we have the first of a series 
on “ Rapid Transit in Great Cities.” 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THe National Review contains two articles of ex- 
ceptional interest, one is Mr. Charles Edwardes’ account 
of the Guanches of Teneriffe, and the other Mr. Basil 
Thomson’s picture of Society in Corsica. 

LIFE IN CORSICA, 

Mr. Basil Thompson’s account of society in Corsica is 
unlovely in the extreme. In that God-forsaken island 
the vendetta reigns supreme. The whole of society is 
dominated by a fierce spirit of clanship and the first 
three months of the year are devoted to elections in 
which the various clans try their strength, and for the 
remaining nine months of the year the dominant sec- 
tion persecutes and harasses its vanquished foes. The 
mayors and officials consider that it is their first duty to 
help their own clan or party. Mr. Thomson says of the 
mayor :— 

If you are his friend he will commit almost any irregularity 
to serve you. A friend i3 in temporary want of help. He 
has a daughter thirty-five years old. The mayor grants a 
certificate establishing the woman a new-born infant, and the 
public-assistance fund grants an allowance. 

In addition to the functionaries who take this extreme 
view of their duties, the country is infested with another 
set of miscreants who are only less powerful than the 
Officials :— 

Bandits are a hidden power in the country They control 
the petty elections; they menace those who are hostile to 
their own friends. Thus, while the existence of six hundred 
of them is a real danger to public security, it is no small ad- 
vantage to a Corsican to be related toa bandit. You support, 
pay, protect, the bandit; and in return he places his gun at 
your disposal. 

It is not surprising that in such an island threatened 
persons remain shut up for months, or even years, in 
their houses, built, as all Corsican houses are, like a 
fortress. Corsica is clearly not a place on which civi- 
lisation has much hold. 

THE GUANCHES OF TENERIFFE. 

Mr. Edwardes’ paper on the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Teneriffe is exceedingly interesting, and gives an account 
of the state of things which prevailed in Teneriffe before 
the Spanish conquered the Canary Islands. The article 
is too full of detail to be summarised here, but there is 
one extraordinary fact which is mentioned concerning 
one of the smaller islands of the Canary group. Mr. 
Edwardes says :— 

In Lanzarote, where the women were very beautiful, at one 
time polyandry was in force. The wife was allowed to have 
three husbands, whom she favoured in rotation month by 
month ; the two spouses in abeyance meanwhile acting as 
her domestics. In this island the preponderance of males 
was so great that, by a barbarous law, it was obligatory for a 
long time to kill all male children except the first-born. 

THE NEW WEDLOCK. 

Lady Greville, in conversational form, gives us her 
ideas of the depravity of modern notions of woman’s 
duty in marriage. Modern women imagine that in order 
to make marriage tolerable :— 

They must strip life of all that glorifies and ennobles it— 
of fancy, imagination, and enthusiasm—they must rob love 
of its glamours, and turn Pegasus into a sedately jogging 
pony; they must learn to do violence to their better selves, 
and like everything only moderately and in reason. 

To the suggestion that this is hardly fair to the men, 
she makes her modern woman reply :— 

What have they hitherto offered us in marriage, with a 
great show of generosity and a flourish of trumpets, but the 
dregs of a life and the leavings of a dozen other women? 
Experience has at last taught us what to expect and how 
to meet them. Never worry men and never over-love them. 
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NEW REVIEW. 


Tur New Review is decidedly a good number. Mr. 
Greenwood’s demand for a new party is noticed else- 
where. 

THE POPE'S DANGERS. 

The first place in the number is allotted to Signor 
Crispi, who replies to Mr. Lilly, whose recent discourse on 
the Temporal Power of the Pope seems to have succeeded 
equally in irritating both the Papal party and the 
Italians. Signor Crispi declares that the Italians will 
never entertain for 2 moment any suggestion of the 
restoration of the Temporal Power. The Pope’s peril 
lies in his ignoring that fact, and hugging the delusion 
that Rome will ever belong to him again. 

Signor Crispi says :— 

The Church of Rome will cease to be universal if she con- 
tinues to confound religion with politics. The people, 
disturbed in their conscience, will feel the need of a National 
Church in whose bosom Patriotism and God can agree. 

The chief danger of the Pope will come from France, 
where he is endeavouring to propitiate the Republic :— 

Under the rule of liberty, Christianity will triumph and 
Papism will disappear to give place to the Gallican Church, 
purged of Royal tradition, and become, of necessity, popular. 
These are the dangers of the Papacy. She may avoid her 
downfall, or at least avert it, if Leo XIII. will make peace 
with Italy. But only the renunciation, for ever, of the Tem- 
poral Power will make this peace possible. 


MR. WILLIAM ARCHER AND THE CENSORSHIP. 


Mr. William Archer writes once more on his favourite 
theme, the necessity for abolishing the Theatrical Cen- 
sorship. He points out that the censorship, as at 

resent exercised, utterly fails to prevent scandalous in- 
oe ace on the stage, while at the same time it 
offers the dramatist no protection against the much 
dreaded puritan. 

Mr. Archer says :— 

If the Social Purity party chose to form a Vigilance Com- 
mittee to-morrow, it could make itself just as obnoxious as 
if there were no censorship in existence. It has not as yet 
turned its attention to the theatre; partly, perhaps, because 
it does not realise the futility of the censorship, but mainly 
because it is occupied with other matters. When it once 
understands the powerlessness of the most high-minded 
official, seated in his office at St. James’s, to keep the stage 
“within the limits of becoming mirth,” it will take the 
matter in hand, and that, no doubt, “ with a vengeance.” 

Mr. Archer admits, however, that he cannot abolish 
the censorship, and this being the case he proposes to 
modify the powers of the Censor by establishing a Board 
of Appeal— 

The author of any play vetoed by the Censor should have 
the right to give one performance of it before a court or com- 
mittee, a board or jury (callit by whatever name you please), 
consisting of some six or eight men of established literary 
reputation, who should decide whether the play, or any 
part of it, was deleterious to public morals or otherwise unfit 
to be presented before a mixed audience. The Board of 
Appeal should, of course, be a permanent body, vacancies 
being filled up as they occurred. One half of its members 
might be nominated by Government, the other half elected 
by the dramatic authors themselves, a “dramatic author” 
being defined as any person who has had a certain number of 
acts—three or five—represented at a West End theatre. 

THE DYNAMITE SCARE, 

Stepniak writes, on the whole, sensibly and well 
upon the absurdity of the dynamite panic. He maintains 
that Anarchism is middle class individualism pushed to the 
ultimate. As for explosives, the working class being the 
most numerous stand the greatest chance of being blown 
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up, and they will, therefore, summarily put a stop to the 
present epidemic of crime. Stepniak points out, how- 
— that they have one great difficulty to contend 
with :— 

For there is a great force at work which is tending to 
spread the contagion. This is not class hatred, not the 
impatience of wrongs actual and imaginary—it is the sensa- 
tional journalism which deserves the palm for its efforts in 
spreading and protracting the dynamite epidemics. It is the 
noise made about these outrages, the shocking rush after 
every personal detail of the lives of their authors when 
detected, interviewing them, hunting up their genealogy, 
recording their words, which gives them the proud sensation 
of having shaken with one blow the foundations of society, 
and which may turn the heads of outsiders as well. Against 
this influence of journalism we are powerless. 


THE POPULARITY OF THEe BLACKGUARD IN IRELAND, 


Lady Blake has a curious paper on ‘‘ Our Parish in 
Treland,” occupied chiefly with the humours of a Rev. 
Mr. O'Toole. The following passage will probably be 
resented as a libel by many patriots, but Lady Blake has 
at least the courage of her opinions :— 


The Irish have an undoubted sympathy with, and liking 
for, a disreputable character per se. A gentleman who 
drinks, swears, squanders his money, and allows himself to 
be cheated, is usually a hero in their eyes. A poor man who 
is a drunkard and probably also addicted to petty 
thieving is popular amongst them, whilst the surest 
way for one of the upper orders to make himself disliked by 
his compatriots is for him to be unbendingly just and cir- 
cumspect in his dealings, careless of popularity, and indiffe- 
rent to the opinion of braggarts and knaves. The man of 
humble rank, who is honest, sober, and straightforward, is 
almost certain to be feared and shunned by his fellows. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


The Countess of Cork preaches a long, rambling ser- 
mon upon the “‘ Book of Proverbs,” which she illustrates 
by references to Talleyrand, Jubilee Juggins and Mrs. 
Montagu, and various other contemporary celebrities. 
Mr. Theodore Bent gives a further instalment of his im- 
pressions of Mashonaland and its inhabitants, and there 
are further and very interesting instalments of the cor- 
respondence of Carlyle, showing him when he was 
beginning to contemplate ‘‘ Frederick.” There are also 
some ietters of Mrs. Carlyle’s, which are very bright and 
vivacious, and show us the husband in the throes of his 
** Oliver Cromwell.” 


TueERE is a paper in the Educational Review for April, 
by Thomas Bouquillon, ‘‘On the Catholic Controversy 
about Education,” from a Catholic point of view. 


In the Magazine of American History, Mr. C. K- 
Tuckerman has a paper entitled ‘‘The London 7imes: a 
Personal Reminiscence.” Mr. Tuckerman was asked to 
accept the American correspondence of the London 
Times shortly after the inauguration of President Lincoln. 
Mr. Tuckerman’s paper is interesting because it shows 
how that correspondent warned the 7imes of the blunder 
it was making in supporting the South against the North. 
He was the first, and was dismissed because he told them 
the truth too plainly. Dr. Mackay was sent over to re- 
place him; he also was recalled. Then Gelenger was 
sent out, and came to the conclusion that the North 
and West were certain to save the Union, but the Times 
would take no notice of his warnings. It persisted in 
supporting its own prejudices against the evidence of its 
own correspondents, and it reaped the consequences. 




















THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tw is one of the best numbers of the Quarterly 
issued during recent years. All its ten articles are 
extremely interesting and the whole forms a volume 
of surpassing interest. I have dealt elsewhere with the 
articles on Archbishop Thomson, Mrs. Ward's novel, and 
on “ French Decadence,” but at least four other articles 
would well repay a more exhaustive examination. 


ENGLAND AND HER NAVY. 


The article on “ Naval Warfare and National Defence” 
is a very powerful enforcement of the necessity for a 
navy of overwhelming strength. The reviewer says :— 

Turn where we will in the history of the British Empire, 
we fiud that it rests solely upon sea power. It was sea 
power that defeated the Armada. It was sea power that 
gave us the victory in our long maritime struggle with the 
Dutch. It was sea power that gave us our colonies and our 
commerce. It was sea power that set bounds to the 
ambitions of Napoleon, and it must be sea power that saves 
England if she ever is again in conflict with an enemy 
capable of disputing her position at sea. The integrity of 
the British Empire can only be seriously menaced by a 
Power which can vanquish us at sea. 

After passing in review the lessons of the recent naval 
manoeuvres, and declaring that the army should be 
regarded as a mere aid and auxiliary to the navy, the 
reviewer maintains that the one broad lesson from the 
whole survey is the advantage enjoyed by the superior 
naval force :— 

In sum, a power which, like England, relies and must rely 
on naval defence for its security, and make that defence an 
active one, must regard its maritime frontiers in time of war 
as being conterminous with the territorial waters of its 
adversary. What it requires for this purpose is a navy so 
strong as to be incapable of losing the strategical command 
of the sea, except through inconceivable treachery or 
through professional incapacity equally inconceivable. 

A VINDICATION OF MOHAMMED. 

The review of Syed Ameer Ali’s “ Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed ” is, on the whole, the best apology for Islim 
which has appeared in recent years. The reviewer says :— 

Assuredly, Mohammed, if judged by the ethical standard 
prevailing in his age and country, was no libertine, no man 
of blood. As assuredly he wrought a great work in elevating 
that standard, both as to the relations of man with woman, 
and as to the relations of man with man. The movement 
which he initiated was, in the best sense of the word, demo- 
cratic. 

Considered as a reforming movement in Arabia, Islim 
represents an advance in religious thought, and even 
now the reviewer says :— 

We are far from denying that, taking Islim as it is, there 
may still lie before it centuries of fruitful activity in 
idealising life, and in strengthening the sacred claims of 
duty, among the populations which now profess it; in 
expelling from -many dark places of the earth, which shall 
embrace it, barbarous and impure fetichism ; and in training 
millions of its converts to better things by its doctrines of 
tighteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 

The one indefeasible blot on Mohammedism, which no 
skill of advocacy can efface, is the degradation which is 
enforced upon women. Although it is true that 
Mohammed curbed the unlimited licence existing in 
Arabia, his partia! reform has been an insuperable 
obstacle to the vindication of woman’s personality. 

LONDON IN THE PAST. 
The article on ‘‘London in the Past” is one which 


should be read by every teacher in the London Board 
Schools, as it will do much towards fantiliarising the 
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present generation with the more interesting features of 
the city in which they live. I have only room to quote one 
practical suggestion, which I hope will lead to action being 
taken, if not by the society in question, then by the London 
County Council. A small committee of the Council might 
well be entrusted with the task of marking conspicuously, 
for the benefit of its constituents, all the more notable 
landmarks in the London which they govern :— 

There is in London a society that, with reverential public 
spirit, undertakes to label houses that have been inhabited 
by persons of celebrity ; and much is due to them for what 
they have accomplished. Yet a great extension of their 
efforts might be made, and its officers might find ten times 
as many houses as they have already indicated that are 
worthy of authoritative recognition. The medallions give 
the date of birth and death of each celebrity, but do not say 
how long, and when, they lived in each marked house, nor 
yet in which apartment. This more perfect information is, 
however, of peculiar interest. 

SNAKES. 

The article on snakes is full of good stories concerning 
these creatures, who are said to kill every year twenty 
thousand persons in India alone, that is to say, year in 
and year out,’nearly seventy persons die daily from snake 
bite in one Asiatic country alone. This is a mortality 
enormously exceeding the average death rate due to war 
in the whole world. With the exception of Australia, 
the majority of the snakes are not poisonous. The odds 
are very heavy if you come upon a serpent in any other 
part of the world that it is harinless, but in Australia the 
odds are all the other way. There are a great man 
interesting facts concerning snakes and the way in whic 
they live. There are some capital stories of rattlesnakes 
and cobras, and a curious account of an egg-eating serpent 
which has no teeth in its mouth, where they might cause 
the contents of the egg to escape through its fleshless 
lips ; so the teeth are transferred to the interior of the 
gullet, where they can — their egg without any danger 
of spilling its contents. There is also a good story told 
concerning one rattlesnake-hunter, who tied his powder- 
horn to the tail of a rattlesnake, with a slow fuse, and 
sent it into a cave which swarmed with these reptiles. 
After awhile the explosion took place, and the cave was 
cleared of its occupants. 

STATE PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE. 

The Quarterly reviewer condemns Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme chiefly on the ground that it is based on Govern- 
ment tables, and generally opposes all systems of state- 
aided pensions. The reviewer would rely entirely upon 
the Friendly Societies, and in reply to the accusation that 
many of those societies are practically bankrupt, he makes 
the following suggestion :— 

There is now no reason whatever why all registering 
societies should not become normally and faultlessly sound. 
We would empower the Chief Registrar to give the fullest 
publicity to the financial condition of persistently unsound 
societies. Time, of course, should be given to an unsound 
society to make such revision of its scale of payments, and 
its rules, as would place it in a solvent position. If it failed 
to do this, warnings should be posted up at Government and 
municipal offices. Power should also be given to the Depart- 
ment to take over the affairs of any society found to be 
financially insecure, and to make the best terms possible for 
the investors. Thus pressed, unsound societies would soon 
set their houses in order, and only the best would survive. 

Unfortunately the Friendly Societies would be as much 
up in arms against this proposal as against any «f the 
schemes which he condemns. The reviewer should dis- 
cuss with Canon Blackley what chanc> there is of his 
proposals being accepted. 
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THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Tue April number of this Review is positively inter- 
esting. Sometimes the articles in the Historical are 
simply impossible for the ordinary reader. Nearly all 
the articles in this number are readable by the man in 
the street. The first is an original speculation by William 
Roos on the part played by the Swedes in the Viking 
expeditions. Mr. Roos says :— 

The independent and extensive operations of Swedes in 
the west stand affirmed by Continental chroniclers as well as 
by sagas, by their reputation as the earliest and greatest of 
eastern sea-rovers, by their possession of the chief viking 
resort on the Scandinavian side of the North Sea, and by 
their wars and conquests, which serve to inaugurate the 
western Viking age. 

Rolf was a Swede, and what were Gustavus Adolphus 
and Charles XII. but the last and greatest of the Vikings ? 

Professor Maitland discusses what Henry II. proposed 
to do with priests who committed crimes. He maintains 
that Henry did not propose that an accused clerk should 
be tried in the lay court ; he was to be tried in a Canonical 
Court by the law of the church. But the criminous cleric, 
being degraded by the Canonical Court, lost the benefit 
of clergy and became subject to the civil power. Such 
at least was Henry’s contention, against which Becket 
protested so vehemently. 

There is a well-written account of the famous siege of 
Belgrade and its hero John Hunyady, of whom Mr. R. 
Nisbet Bain says :— 

Of the famous John Hunyady, for six years regent and all 
his life long the indefatigable defender of his country, it is 
the simple truth to say that he was an ideal hero, a consum- 
mate captain, the purest of politicians, the humblest of 
Christians, and the noblest of men. 


Dr. Jessop deals out hard measure to Mr. Froude for 
his ‘‘ Catherine of Arragon.” He says :— 

More than thirty years of argument and criticism, of 
evidence the most irresistible and convincing to all cultured 
intellects except his own, of new light coming from the right 
hand and the left, of documentary proof accumulated from 
the archives of almost every country in Europe, and pointing 
all to the same conclusions, have been wasted upon him. 
He stands with his back to the wall—a modern Athanasius 
contra mundum, with the important difference that Athan- 
asius was presumably right and Mr, Froude is demonstrably 
wrong. 

The most interesting article in the Review, however, 
is the account taken from Spanish sources of England as 
it appeared to the Spaniards who came over to the mar- 
riage of Philip and Mary. Major Martin Hume says :— 

The country itself extorted the admiration of the visitors: 
the books of chivelry, we are told, have only stated half the 
truth. The palaces, rich and splendid with the unhallowed 
spoils of the monasteries ; the flowery vales, gushing foun- 
tains, enchanted woods, and lovely houses far exceed even 
the descriptions in “‘ Amadis.” 

Unfortunately this lovely country, with its palaces, the 
least. of which was infinitely larger and certainly better 
than the Alcazar of Madrid, had a very unlovely people, 
whose only pleasure was gluttony. 

The ordinary [daily ?] consumption of the palace is 100 
sheep (which are very large and fat), twelve large oxen, 
eighteen calves, besides game, poultry, venison, wild boar, and 
a great number of rabbits. Of beer there is no end, and they 
drink as much as would fill the river at Valladolid. q 


Gluttony, however, was the least of their evil charac- 
teristics :— 

God help us, writes one rueful Spaniard, for these barbar- 
ous, heretical people make no account of soul and conscience ; 
disobey God, disregard the saints, and think nothing of the 
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Pope, who they say is only a man like themselves, and can 
have no direct dominion over them. The only Pope they 
recognise is their sovereign. These English are the most 
ungrateful people in the world, and hate the Spaniards worse 
than the devil, as they readily show, for they rob us in the 
town itself, and not a soul dares to venture two miles on the 
road without being robbed. There is no justice for us. We 
are ordered by the king to avoid disputes and put up with 
everything whilst we are here, enduring all their attacks in 
silence. ‘They therefore despise us and treat us badly. 

This paper gives us a singularly vivid picture of 
England on the eve of the Elizabethan era. 


THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST QUARTERLY. 

THE most interesting article in this number is that on 
George Osborn, but it is chiefly interesting for its account 
of Dr. Bunting. No one who knows the inner history of 
the late County Council election will deny that the 
Buntings, and their related families of the Lidgetts and 
the MacDougalJs, had as much or more to do with the 
triumph of the democratic party than any other singie 
family in London. It is therefore interesting to read 
that Jabez Bunting, the founder of the clan, was the 
author of the famous dictum that ‘‘ Methodism is as 
much opposed to democracy as to sin ! ” 

By just as much as Jabez Bunting was inferior to John 
Wesley, George Osborn was inferior to Bunting. A disciple 
of the Bunting School, he was yet in no sense a Progressive. 
His life-motto appears to have been a sentence from the Form 
of Discipline of 1797, “Do not mend our Rules but keepthem, 
and that for conscienee sake.” 

It was well he passed away before the recent Pro- 
gressive victories. Another interesting article is that on 
the ‘‘Life of the late Joseph Parker,” who boxed the 
compass from Atheism to Revivalism. Mr. John Foster 
describes ‘‘ James Hinton as a Modern Seer,” and 
Mr. A. Carmen pleads for a return to Moses as the only 
way of restoring the authority of the Gospel—Moses, that 
is, interpreted by Henry George :— 

The greatest Monte Carlo of Earth—gambling in real 
estate—was never in madder frenzy than now. Private 
property in land is admittedly the mother of all other 
monopolies. Away back in the wilderness Moses told of a 
remedy ; but the Moses of to-day—the church militant —has 
lost the chart, and has nowhere to lead the people. What 
wonder that the golden calf of infidel socialism is worshipped, 
and that the modern Moses, so long dumb, is forgotten. 








Rapid Transit in Cities. 

THERE is a very valuable article in Seribner for 
May on “Rapid Transit in Cities,” which may be com- 
mended to the attention of the London County 
Council, which is engaged in considering the sub- 
ject. The conclusion of this paper is that in America a 
man can get from eight to ten miles from the crowded 
parts of the city to the open and rural districts for 
twopence halfpenny, whereas in European cities it costs 
him more than twice as much in actual cash. The result 
is overcrowding and congestion in Europe, which contrasts 
very much with the widely-spread suburban growth of 
American cities. The average distance travelled in 
Berlin by each traveller is 1‘9 miles, while in Boston and 
New York the average distance is 43 miles. In Boston 
each inhabitant makes an average of two hundred and 
sixty-three journeys per annum, in Berlin one hundred 
and four, in Paris one hundred and thirty, in London one 
hundred and eighty-six. The article is illustrated with 
maps of Berlin, Paris, London, and Boston. In the 
next number there will be maps of New York and 
Chicago. In these two cities the area of the map district 
must stretch ten miles wide by sixteen miles long. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tux best article in the Ldinburgh Review, that on ‘‘ The 
Ice Age.” is noticed elsewhere. ‘The rest of the contents 
of the Review are varied and interesting. 

The writer of the article on Semitic religions deals 
somewhat severely with Professor Robertson Smith’s 
latest book. He says :— 

The word totem includes our author's conception of the 
origin of Semitic religion. Under the word taboo may be 
grouped his ideas as to religious rites ; while the matriarchate 
sums up his views as to the earliest social conditions of the 
race. 

He deals with each of these subjects separately, and 
then concludes as follows :— 

It is to the Semitic race that we owe the noblest thought, 
and the most inspired teaching, that has ever been given to 
the world through the medium of one race. It is difficult, 
therefore, without better cause being shown than can be dis- 
covered in the works above considered, to accept the conclu- 
sion that this literature proceeded from a polyandrous race, 
worshipping savage beasts, and conceiving for itself no 
higher than a bestial origin. 

The third instalment of General Marbot’s Memoirs is as 
interesting as all the other articles which are made up of 
extracts from this vivacious journal. Another article, 
also dealing with the revolutionary period, but from a 
very different point of view, is that devoted to the remi- 
niscence of John Louis Mallet, son of Mallet du Pan, and 
the father of Sir Louis Mallet. There is a good natural 
history paper on the beasts and reptiles of India, and an 
appreciative notice of Dr. Schliemann’s explorations. 
The political articles are devoted to denouncing the pro- 
gressive policy of the London County Council, and a 
demonstration of the way in which the Moderates might 
have prevented the disaster which overwhelmed them, 
the gist of which is that the Moderates could not get 
good candidates. The reviewer's conclus: 1 that the 
only remedy for this is to introduce party considerations 
into municipal politics is too absurd for printing. Any 
one who paid the least attention to the recent election 
knows that the Moderates fought the whole of the contest 
solely on party lines, and it was this which rendered 
their utter failure to procure respectable candidates so 
very conspicuous, and which was of good augury for the 
Liberals at the coming General Election. The article on 
travels in Tibet mentions a very curious result of the 
belief in ghosts, where it is held as a grim reality. In 
Tibet — 

The superstition that the souls of the dead can, if they 
will, haunt the living, drives their hardened natures to gain 
by the exercise of cruelty the promise of the dying that they 
will not return to earth. As death approaches, the dying 
person is asked, “‘ Will you come back, or will you not?” If 
he replies that he will, they pull a leather bag over his head 
and smother him; if he says he will not, he is allowed to die 
in peace. 

The last article in the Review is entitled, ‘‘ What will 
he do with it ?” and is a speculation as to what Mr. Glad- 
stone will do with power when he returns to office. The 
reviewer thinks that no one knows, least of all Mr. 
Gladstone himself. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


THe Bishop of Salford writes his last article on 
** England’s Devotion to Saint Peter during a Thousand 
Years.” It is chiefly devoted to an account of Peter's 
pence. He calculates that the Pope used to receive in the 
thirteenth century £200 a year from England, whieh was 
equivalent to about £6,000 of our money. When Peter’s 
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Pence was revived in 1859, the diocese of Dublin alone 
contributed over £16,000. Canon Howlett, discussing 
the origin of the Pentateuch, sums up complacently in 
favour of its Mosaic authorship as follows :— 

Moses, therefore, wrote the Pentateuch. In the compo- 
sition of that work, like the other historical writers of the 
Old Testament, he made use of written sources; freely 
admitting into his pages, perhaps, extracts from a previously 
existing history of the early days of mankind, and of the 
wanderings in the desert; but stamping it all with the 
impress of his own mind ; altering and supplementing it as 
he thought fit, so as to bring it in conformity with fact, and 
to accomplish the great work imposed on him by God. 

Mr. Peacock, writing on ‘‘ Protestantism in England,” 
chiefly in the days of the Stuarts, deals somewhat roughly 
with the pet theory of the High Churchmen. He says 
that there were no Anglicans worth speaking of in the 
seventeenth century ; there were no doubt High Church- 
men among the clergy, but Mr. Peacock asserts that those 
who have studied the enormous pamphlet literature of 
the time find very few traces of a High Church party 
among the laity. The Rev. W. D. Strappini discourses 
vigorously against Theosophy, chiefly on the ground that 
Theosophists have not yet developed the humanitarian 
services which characterise the Christian Church :— 

To my own western mind, the devoted care of the sick, 
the aged, and the fallen, the gentle virtues of humility and 
self-forgetfulness actually practised under Christian teaching, 
appeal with more argumentative force than all the state- 
ments made on behalf of that curious mosaic of philosophic 
uncertainties and Egyptian Hall marvels, decked out with 
tinsel arrangements of cheap learning which the Theosophical 
Society puts forth as a rational, a logical, and a persuasive 
exposition of Theosophy and its Evidences. 

The Rev. W. Lockhart has an interesting but brief 
account of Cardinal Manning in the old days, which is a 
very welcome contrast to the lengthy paper of Mr. E. S. 
Purcell, which is dealt with elsewhere. 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY. 


THE Asiatic Quarterly is now becoming an illustrated 
journal, which still further diversifies its very varied con- 
tents. Those who wish to see what a Turk can say as to 
the progress which has been made in the Ottoman Empire 
during the reign of the present Sultan, will find it in 
the article of Ibrahim Hakki Bey. Western readers will, 
however, hesitate before accepting the organising of the 
Kurdish cavalry as a sign of progress. By far the most 
interesting paper in the magazine is Dr.G. W. Leitner’s ac- 


count of the “ Legends, Songs, and Customs of Dardistan.” 


These old legends and fairy stories are always inte- 
resting wherever they come from, far or near. There 
is a very curious article by Pundit Janardhan in which 
he maintains that the present fashionable doctrine of the 
propagation of disease by microbes has long been known 
to the East, and he illustrates this by extracts from 
Sanscrit medical works. There isa long account given of 
some two hundred artificial cavesin Japan. They were first 
made use of as dwellings long before the Christian era, 
and afterwards were used as burial places. Mr. C. D. 
Collett suggests that the best way of settling the New- 
foundland ditticulty would be for England to give 
bounties pro tem. to the Newfoundland fishers. But it 


is much easier to give bounties than to take them off 


when the occasion may seem to have passed. There is a 
paper on Dr. Schliemann, and Miss L. N. Badenoch has 
a paper on Hawaii. The other articles are rather too 


learned for notice in a popular periodical like ours. The 


summary of events Indian and colonial is full of interest. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tar two most important articles, those by Cardinal 
Gibbons and Madame Adam, are noticed elsewhere. One 
of the most interesting papers in the North American 
is found, not among the articles, but in the ‘“‘ Notes and 
Comments.” 

FROST AS A CURE OF FEVER. 


Dr. Felix L. Oswald, writing on the frost cure, main- 
tains that if ouly people would sleep close to a wide open 
window, inhaling Jarge draughts of night air, they would 
get rid of indigestion and save themselves the cost of 
trips to Norway and other highland countries. A Spanish 
physician at Santiago has recently discovered that he can 
cure yellow fever by lining the patient’s bedroom with 
ice. To cure consumption, there is ncthing so good as 
sending patients to the upper Adirondacs, where the 
temperature in October sinks to sixteen degrees below 
zero, and all fires are forbidden at night. The Nor- 
wegians and Icelanders have the most complete exemp- 
tion from consumption of any race of mankind. Dr. 
Oswald maintains that frost is death to microbes, and if 
you want to be healthy you must be well starved. 


A SOUTHERNER ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 

Thomas Nelson Page gives us the Southern Whites 
view of the negro. He brings into strong relief the fact 
that when the negro has had every chance he has never 
developed anything worth looking at. Not only in 
Haiti and Liberia have they gone utterly to destruction 
when they have been left to themselves, but in the 
Northern States and the British Colonies, where they 
have had a free field and no slavery, they have never 
risen above the level of waiters and barbers. In the 
Southern States they have had the government in their 
own hands for a time, with the result of making corruption 
universal. In industry they are losing ground as me- 
chanics, and have improved nowhere. The only hope for 
the negro is to get politics out of him by depriving him 
of his vote and then to get the negro out of the United 
States by letting him die out as rapidly as possible. 
Slavery to the negro was salvation, but no power could 
compel the South to have it back. As the negro is of 
the same opinion that need not be discussed. The great 
hope of America is evidently in the extinction of the 
coloured race by natural causes, and this, as seen in an 
article in the Arena for April, is by no means out of 
* the pale of practical politics. 


THE FAILURE OF RECIPROCITY. 


The Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, writing on reciprocity 
and the farmer, maintains that the attempt to force 
American trade on the South American colonies by means 
of reciprocity treaties has been a dead failure. He 
says :— 

The United Kingdom buys from Latin America eighty- 
nine millions ; she sells there one hundred and seventy-seven 
millions, exporting two for one without making a threat or 
paying a dollar of bounty. We buy from the same countries 
two hundred and seven millions, and sell them ninety mil- 
lions; more than two to one against us, and then when we 
enter the field to buy and threaten our way into these 
markets from which we have excluded ourselves by our own 
laws, we boast that no nation can tax its own people to pay 
bounties to foreign nations except one that has such laws as 
we have. Certainly not. 


PLEAS FOR IMMIGRATION. 
The Hon. John B. Weber, the United States’ Com- 


missioner of Immigration, protests against the theory 
that the time has come for seriously restricting immigra- 


tion. There are evils, no doubt, connected with it he 
says, but Congress will hardly amputate the foot to get 
rid of the corn. There is no danger that America is 
going to be overridden by foreign emigrants. The State 
could do without the men, but it could not do without 
the women, and America will not continue to receive the 
women if she rejectsthe men. He says :—- 

We cannot have the women without the men, and before 
shutting off the most desirable we had better consider where 
the future supply is to come from. Natural increase will not 
furnish it, for Americans do not raise families, and such is 
the remarkable influence of association, such the powerful 
effect of contact with American civilisation, that foreigners 
soon learn that it is not the proper thing to be bothered with 
children. This is an evil destructive both of morals and 
health, az.1 attention to it would have been forced upon us 
long before this had it not been for the new blood that makes 
up the loss. 

Charles Stewart Smith, President of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, thinks that the existing law 
properly enforced, and amended by the stipulation that 
every emigrant should be able to read and write his 
native language, would svflice to rid America of the evils 
arising from foreign immigration. 

THE THEATRE IN THE STATES, 

Mr. H. W. Crane, in an article entitled “The Modern 
Cart of Thespis,” calls attention to the fact that the 
whole American theatre is supplied by travelling com- 
panies, There are in the United States from 2,500 to 
2,800 theatres and opera houses. Very few towns have 
a stock company which can satisfy an audience for the 
season of forty weeks, from September to June. Ameri- 
can stars are always on the rail. At all hours of the 
twenty-four railway trains are carrying companies of 
actors from one town to another. The provincial au- 
diences are more cultivated and more critical than the 
audiences of the great cities. Mr. Crane says that stock 
companies ,,.'l be for a long time the exception rather 
than the rule. The travelling companies will become 
more solidified. The public will continue to demand 
stars and renowned plays. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Mexican Minister maintains that the free zone in 
Mexico should not be regarded as an arrangement hostile 
to the United States. The Governor of Michigan defends 
the alteration which has been made in the choice of 
presidential electors by his State. Mr. Henry Clews dis- 
cusses the question of Money and Usury in a paper in 
which he ridicules the archaic law in the State of New 
York, which makes it criminal to lend money above seven 
per cent; and Mr. Gladstone gives an outline and the 
particulars of the Olympian Religion. In the ‘* Notes and 
Comments,” Mr. Copeland ridicules the nonsense or those 
persons who speak of Mrs. Humphry Ward in the same 
breath with George Eliot. Dr. Cyrus Edson urges the 
necessity of regarding all Russians and Russian goods as 
suspects, saying that a recent party of Russian emigrants 
brought one hundred and thirty cases of typhus fever to 
New York. Another writer, under the title of ‘‘ A Phase 
of Practical Philanthropy,” describes the work of Toynbee 
Hall once more, and how the settlements are spreading 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 





In the Jewish Quarterly Review there is a copious re- 
view of Weiss’ ‘‘ History of Jewish Tradition,” which 
contains much matter not usually accessible. Another 
article in the Jewish Quarterly, which is of more present- 
day interest, is a carefully written account of the condi- 
tion of the Jews in Morocco 
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THE FORUM. 

Tus Forwm for April is a good number. Mr. Free- 
man’s article, entitled “A Review of my Opinions,” is 
noticed elsewhere. 

THE BURIAL MONOPOLY OF PARIS. 


Mr. Edmund R. Spearman gives an interesting account 
of the way in which the Parisians manage to bury their 
dead. He says :— 

One of the largest, best managed, and most profitable 
industries in Paris is that of the Pompes Funcbres, the 
gigantic monopoly which alone has the privilege of trans- 
porting the dead through the streets of Paris in funeral 
style. It possesses undertakers’ material to the value of 
over four millions of francs, does some six millions a year of 
business, and turns over nearly two anda half millions of 
this as clear profit to its accredited owners, the church estab- 
lishment of the city, after gratuitously and decently burying 
some three out of every five of the dead as indigent 
subjects. 

The Pompes Funcbres occupy two large areas, one of about 
twelve and three-quarter acres and the other about eleven 
and three-quarter acres, each having fronts on the Rue 
Curial and the Rue d’Aubervilliers. There is also a branch 
depét for the south side of the Seine, in the Avenue de Maine, 
of about two and one-half acres. 

A proposal is being made to deprive this profitable 
monopoly of its privileged possession, but there is very 
little likelihood that the attempt will succeed. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS, 


Professor Garner continues his account of his experi- 
ments in the investigation of monkey language. His 
experiments seem to have convinced him that there is a 
very great similarity between monkeys and men. He is 
exceedingly fond of his monkeys. He says :— 

Among the captives of the simian race who spend their 
lives in iron prisons merely to gratify the cruelty of man, I 
have many little friends who are devoted to me, as I am to 
them, and I must corfess that I cannot discern in what in- 
trinsic way the love they have for me differs from human 
love. I cannot see in what respect it is less divine than my 
own is. 

Another point of resemblance between the monkey 
and the man has been discovered by the phonograph. 
Professor Garner says :— 

I simply take a record of a monkey laughing, while the 
cylinder is revolving at the highest rate of speed I can 
attain, and by reducing it to a very low rate I lengthen the 
sound-waves and lower the pitch to that of human laughter, 
and find them to be identical in all respects except volume. 
Then by taking a record of human laughter at a very low 
rate of speed and increasing it to a very high one, I simply 
shorten the sound-waves and raise the pitch to that of the 
monkey, and find that it is identical except in volume. In 
this manner I have analysed the voice sounds of man and 
monkey, and have constructed some devices to imitate the 
voices of monkeys. 


A LESSON FROM IOWA. 


Governor John N. Irwin explains how Iowa, so long 
a Republican stronghold, has gone over to the Democrats. 
This is due, he says, to two things ; first, to the ruthless 
manner in which the Republicans have dealt with the 
railways, crippling railway expansion, and generally 
harassing the railway interest to such an extent as to 
drive railway men into the arms of the Democrats. That 
is the first mistake which has cost the Republican party 
the control of a State in which it used to be supreme. 
The second is the revolt of the Germans against pro- 
hibition. The Governor says :— 


Prohibition, whatever it may be in theory, has been, in 
practice, in the cities of Iowa, an utter and absurd failure, 
and in most of the larger towns and cities there has been 
free and unrestrained sale of intoxicants. These towns have 
had all the evils of the traffic withoat the power to throw 
around it any efficient restrictions. 


CAN ASIATIC TURKEY BE GERMANISED ? 


Professor Geffcken, writing on “Germans as Emigrants 
and Colonists,” explains the growth of the German colonial 
movement, and after pointing out that none of the 
German colonies are worth a straw as fields of emigration, 
suggests that Asiatic Turkey is the true field for the New 
Germany. Professor Geffcken says :— 

Neither Servia nor Bulgaria would like extensive German 
settlements. It is different with Anatolia and Babylonia, 
once the richest of countries, but laid waste by Turkish mis- 
government. ‘These sparsely-peopled countries of immense 
extensions would offer a most favourable field for German 
emigration. They are not too hot for European labourers, 
and their ancient fertility might easily be re-established by 
reviving the system of irrigation, of which Herodotus gives 
evidence. The probability of success is shown by the German 
Templar Colony in Palestine, which by its prosperity forms a 
flourishing oasis. Elaborate plans for such colonisation have 
been published by an engineer, Pressel, for Anatolia, and by 
Dr. Sprenger for Babylonia, which show that millions of 
German emigrants may find room there for founding a new 
Germeny. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES, 


Mr. P. G. Hamerton, discussing the learning of lan- 
guages, says he only knows one person who can speak 
both French and English with equal perfection and 
accuracy. He makes the following suggestion as to the 
learning of languages, which coincides very closely with 
those in the book noticed elsewhere :— 


We may also fasten expression to action by constantly say- 
ing to ourselves, in the foreign language, what we have just 
done or what we are going todo. It is good to keep a diary 
in the language we have to learn. In a word, if we desire 
to assimilate a language, we must make it part of our life, 
and in most cases this is done only with the native tongue. 
The degree of assimilation may be tested by the question: 
Do you ever find yourself using the foreign language involun- 
tarily? Do you think in it, or dream in it, or write in it 
involuntarily? Mr. G. A. Sala, who is of Italian origin, 
writes English well, but says that he always thinks in Italian ; 
in such a case English may be well known, but it is not 
completely assimilated. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are three political articles under the title of the 
Crisis of the Democratic Party. ‘‘A Campaign for a 
Principle,” in which the Hon. William Wilson implores 
the Free Silver men not to destroy the chances of the 
Democratic Party by insisting on substituting Free Silver 
for Free Trade at the next presidential contest. The 
other articles describe the unscrupulous conduct of 
Governor Hill. Matthew Hale describes how he suc- 
ceeded in packing the New York Senate with illegally 
elected senators, while Mr. Frederick R. Coudert explains 
and defends the Democratic revolt in New York. The 
only other article to be noticed is Mr. Joseph S. Harris's, 
on the anthracite of the United States, and its distri- 
bution. He says :— 

On the whole it may not be going too far to suppose that 
improved methods of mining and of preparing the coal, and 
the increased utilisation of the coal waste, may enable us to 
use as fuel one-half of the coal now remaining, so that we 
may assume that there are still 5,960,700,000 tons of anthra- 
cite available before the beds shall be wholly exhausted. 











THE ARENA. 

In the Arena for April the most interesting article is 
by Mr. Alfred Post, oa the spread of Volapuk as the 
universal language, which is noticed elsewhere. 

THE DYING OUT OF THE NEGRO. 

One of the most remarkable articles, however, is Mr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman’s analysis of the recent census 
returns. Mr. Hoffman is quite sure that the negro diffi- 
culty is being solved by the extinction of the negro. 
Liberty is a kind of thing which does not agree with 
niggers ; at least, such seems to be the moral of the census 
returns. They are dying out quicker in freedom than 
they used to doin slavery. In 1800 there were fifty-four 
negroes to every one hundred whites, now the proportion 
of negroes has sunk to forty-one. The increase in the 
mortality of the negro is a very remarkable and star- 
tling fact :— 

The mortality of Charleston, §.C., for the period 1830-45, 
was, on an average for the white race, one death to every 
forty-three living, and one to every fifty living on the part of 
the coloured. For the past ten years this ratio has been 
among the white population one death to every forty-seven 
living, and among the coloured, one to every twenty-two living, 
showing a decrease of the white mortality and an increase of 
the coloured mortality of over 100 per cent. The coloured 
race is showing every sign of an undermined constitution, a 
diseased manhood and womanhood; in short, all the indica- 
tions of a race on the road to extinction. Additional proofs, 
more convincing still, are furnished by separating the death 
returns of the two races according to age and sex. 


TWO CASES OF PREMONITIONS, 

Louise Chandler Moulton gives a brief account of re- 
markable cases, sent her by Dr. Anthony, as a parallel to 
the prophecy in the Bourke-Marston family :— 

In the case of the Marstons, the prophecy, purporting to 
come from the spirit of Mrs. Marston, and to be addressed 
to the eldest daughter of the household, was: “ You will die 
first, then Nelly, then Philip, and last of all your father ;” 
and it was as literally fulfilled as was the one related by 
Dr. Anthony concerning the Maxfields. 

Dr. Anthony’s story is as follows :— 

One day I was called to see Mrs. Maxfield, at their home, 
a few miles down the bay. While waiting for the return 
boat, the eldest daughter, a young lady of about twenty, 
came out upon the porch, where I was standing, and said 
that she wanted to tell me something, but it appeared so 
foolish to her that she wanted me to say nothing about it to 
the family. She said that she had heard a voice say, dis- 
tinctly : “‘ You will die first, then Harry, then father.” She 
was alone at the time, and thought that some one must have 
spoken to her from an adjoining room. She went to the door, 
looked in, saw no one, and soon heard the words repeated, 
with the addition, “ And Dr. Anthony will be present in each 
case.” 

Needless to say, the three deaths occurred exactly as 
predicted, and in every case Dr. Anthony was in atten- 
dance, although in the last case he was not present at the 
exact moment of death. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 

The Rev. Dr. George St. Clair, in a paper entitled 
“ Rational Views of Heaven and Hell,” says :— 

We are induced to expect as much variety in the next life 
as in the present. The characters and lives of men differ 
endlessly, and it is impossible to classify them justly, as 
simply black and white without intermediate shades. But in 
the world to come, whereof we speak, we must suppose there 
will be progress. Notwithstanding the great stride upward 
which the soul may take, and the wider world into which it 
is born, it seems reasonable to assume a continuity between 
this world and that, and to believe that the future is the 
natural continuation and consequence of the present out of 
which it grows. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE POPE, 


W. D. McCrackan, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Pontifex 
Maximus,” describes what he saw of the present Pope in 
a great function in St. Peter's. Speaking of the face of 
Leo the Thirteenth, he says :— 


It was keen and intellectual, even to shrewdness, ever 
watchful and nervous, yet restrained, a face fit for a scholar, 
a diplomat, and a fox ; at once harrowed and self-contained, 
anxious and full of resources, cast in a conservative mould, 
and yet liberal beyond his environment, poor old god! He 
was carried aloft in a false position, a pathetic figure, like a 
shrivelled old woman at a ball. The magnificent blasphemy 
of this ceremony appalled. Its audaci:y made one afraid, 
and yet it fascinated with the savage splendour of its fana- 
ticism. It was all so purely pagan, oriental, sensuous, un- 
Christlike. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE AMERICAN SOCIALISTS. 


The Hon. John Davis, in a paper entitled the “ Money 
Question,” thus defines the duty of the popular party in 
relation to the question of the distribution of wealth :— 

We must free the lands of the country from capture by the 
purse of the monopolists. The homes of our people and the 
heritages of our children must not be exposed to the depre- 
dations and spoliations of the money power of the world. 
Land must not be treated as a common article of traftic in 
the world’s commerce. We must move in the direction of 
that happy day when the poorest man will have and hold his 
small home free from the invasions of the sheriff and the 
tax collector; and when “occupation and use” will be re- 
cognised as necessary ingredients in title to land. We must 
move in the direction of that just and safe era of public re- 

se when neither the lands of the country, nor the public 

ighways, nor any other necessity of society will be exposed 
to the conquests of either the sword or the purse. 





THE WELSH REVIEW. 

Tue Welsh Review, notwithstanding the misadventures 
of its editor, appears as usual, and is to be continued 
more illustrated than ever. In one of the editorial notes 
it is stated that the admirable portrait caricatures which 
have adorned its pages are from the pencil of Mr. Wil 
Morgan, a Welshman, who, however, this month is hardly 
as successful as in previous numbers. The first place 
in the Review is given to the editor’s father, Mr. W 
Bowen Rowlands, Q.C., M.P., entitled “Sober by Act of 
Parliament.” It is chiefly historical, the writer's 
object being to show that all existing methods 
of dealing with the drink question have failed. Next 
month we are to have the proposals by which the writer 
hopes to secure greater success in the future. It is not, 
he argues, restrictive legislation in principle which is 
wrong, but that kind of legislation which has hitherto 
been adopted. Mrs. Wynford Philipps demolishes Miss 
Orme, and sets forth the case in favour of the action of 
the Progressive party of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion. It seems that there are now thirty-three Women’s 
Liberal Associations in Wales, and Mrs. Philipps speaks 
very confidently upon their determination to make 
Women’s Suffrage a plank in the programme, Mr. 
Duncan, M.P., discusses the payment of Members from 
the point of view of one who thinks that Parliament, 
if its Members were salaried, would enjoy the confidence 
of the people to a much greater degree than now or 


hitherto. The whole of the business arrangements of the 
Review will be in future in the hands of Messrs. Ranken, 
Ellis and Co. The editor begins a series of articles on 
“Studies of the Stage,” the chief point of which is that 
the music-halls are rapidly growing in popular favour, 
principally because they give better entertainments, as a 
whole, than a theatre. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE principal feature of interest in the number for 
April is M. Antoine Albalat’s article on Pierre Loti, 
which we have noticed more at length elsewhere. Prince 
Serge Wolkonsky contributes some fragmentary notes on 
subjects connected with the psychology of art, associa- 
tion, emotion, enjoyment, the subjectivity of beauty, etc. 

PENAL LEGISLATION. 

M. Alexandre Bérard writes (under the title of ‘‘ La 
Repression en Matiére Penale”) on the repressive effect 
of penal legislation. He dwells at great length on the 
leniency of French juries, and the light sentence fre- 
quently awarded of late years for serious crimes. The 
former, he says, has, to a great extent, its reason in the 
fact that — 

Our penal legislation no longer corresponds with our 
manners; the penalties awarded by laws made at a less 
advanced epoch of our civilisation are of a severity repug- 
nant to our gentler and more human feelings. ‘The rigour of 
the punishment which exactly corresponded to the state of 
mind of the legislator of 1810, frightens the judge whose 
business it is to apply it at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The judge is thus more easily induced to admit extenuating 
circumstances ; he frequently prefers to acquit the defendant 
rather than subject him to a penalty which he considers too 
‘severe. 

M. Charles Laroche's plea for the French side of the 
Newfoundland difficulty is noticed elsewhere. 

ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 

M. Paul Hamelh discusses England and her colonies, 
and appears to think that the system of responsible 
government possesses greater advantages over any yet 
formulated plan of imperial federation. But it was, 
perhaps, inevitable that any article on the subject just 
now, should, sooner or later, lead up to Newfoundland. 
‘The fishermen’s quarrel,” says Mr. Hamelh, ‘‘very soon 
assumed the proportions of an international dispute with 
a singularly wide range. What is in the question is 
nothing less, in fact, than the supremacy of England 
over her colonial empire. If the opposition of a local 
parliament is sufficient to annul a solemn treaty, it is all 
over with British dominion. And England has made no 
mistake on this point. When directly appealed to by 
the protests of France, the sovereign power, eclipsed for 
the moment, reappeared in the foreground, and took the 
place of the government of St. John’s. A treaty of arbi- 
tration has been conducted by England in the name of 
her colony. It will be seen that when foreign politics 
are in question England at once resumes her rights. 
Local autonomy disappears: there is no longer any 
authority but one, whose seat is in London.” 

A PLEA FOR THE SAHARA RAILWAY. 

M. G. de Wailly has given the title of ‘‘ L’Afrique 
Obligatoire” to a short and pithy paper in which he 
laments the seizure by the English of nearly all the avail- 
able waterways in that continent, so that the French 
Soudan is deprived of its legitimate outlet—the Niger. 
His proposed remedy is the Sahara Railway and the 
gradual southward extension of the Algerian colony (a 
perfectly legitimate conquest of the desert by means of 
artesian wells and improved husbandry), which would re- 
sult ina compact French territory extending from the 
Atlas to Lake Tchad. 

THE CENTURIES. 

In the mid-April number of the Revue Count Charles 
de Moiiy, in an interesting and suggestive paper, ex- 
amines the popular idea that each century corresponds to 
an era of human development, and has its periods of 
growth, prosperity, and decline. Experience shows, he 
Says, that the notion is toa certain extent founded on 
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fact, and he illustrates it at some length by a survey of 
the last three centuries. The decline and decay are not 
absolute—there is always some residuum of positive good 
to gain which forms the basis of the new century's 
growth. Thus each age starts ona somewhat higher level 
than its predecessor, and the general confusion and break- 
up which we see around us need be no cause of despair. 
They are only the dead leaves of this year's growth— 
the roots and seeds of the next are safe in the ground. 
LORD LYTTON'S POEM. 

Lord Lytton’s posthumous book, ‘‘ Marah,” is re- 
viewed by an appreciative writer over the signature 
“C.F.” Several of the short poems which compose it 
are translated into French prose ; but the finest, though 
easy to understand even for those whose knowledge of 
English is limited, are quite untranslatable. The ideas 
are expressed in terms which have no French equivalents, 
and even an attempt to render them adequately would 
necessitate too wide a departure from the text. ‘‘ Marah” 
is, in the opinion of this critic, the most homogeneous 
work produced by Lord Lytton. The inspiration keeps at 
a constant level, and there is no failure in the interest. 


OTHER LETTERS. 
M. Fritz de Zepelin, apparently a young Danish 
writer, gives an interesting summary of the present state 
of literature in Denmark. He names as the principal 
modern writers Dr. Georg Brandes, Herman Bang, 
Yacobsen and Schandorph, all of whom, though inde- 
pendent forces in literature, have drunk deep from those 
wells of Castaly that spring in Paris. M. Georges 
Renard contributes a striking and tragic sketch, ‘‘ A 
Wizard,” illustrating the inveterate superstitions current, 
even at the present day, among the mountaineers of the 
Valais. M. Louis Gallet writes on the overcrowding of 
the Paris hospitals, and the abuse of their accommoda- 
tion by patients quite able to pay. This is scarcely to be 
wondered at with the system of indiscriminate admis- 
sion adopted. M. Gallet proposes to do away with this 
by introducing the English plan of letters, and also to 
render more space available by treating chronic cases in 
their own homes. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


WHEN you take up a volume such as this you lay it 
down in despair, feeling that it is utterly impossible to 
do anything approaching justice to a mass of interest- 
ing papers which are printed every month and every 
quarter in the periodical literature of the world. The 
Review oF Reviews has been enlarged and again en- 
larged until we have reached almost the limit of possi- 
bility, and we cannot touch these papers and reports, 
many of which are more valuable than many that appear 
in the regular monthlies or quarterlies. The special 
articles contributed to this number of the “ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society ” are full of interesting read- 
ing, even to those who have no direct interest in farming. 
There is, for instance, Mr. Prothero’s paper on “ Land 
Marks in British Farming,” Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote’s 
on the “ Value of Pedigree,” Dan Pidgeon’s article on “ The 
Evolution of Agricultural Implements,” and Mr. A. E. 
Pease’s paper on “Horse Breeding for Profit.” The 
article on the “Life of a Wheat Plant from Seed to 
Seed” has eight page illustrations, and the article upon 
the “Cure of Sheep Scab ” is also illustrated. Mr. J. P. 
Sheldon’s paper on the “ World’s Production and Con- 
sumption of Food ” is also interesting. Mr. Sheldon says 
that before the close of the present century the condition 
of farmers will undergo a marked change for the better. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

M. Anpre CuHevrition’s **The United States and 
‘American Life” is more fully noticed elsewhere, as are also 
M. Th. Ben‘zou’s criticism of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ The 
Light that Failed,” and M G. Valbert’s interesting notes 
on the “ History of Journalism in Austria.” M. Edmond 
Pianchut coutimues his contributions to a provincial 
hist.ry of Frauce in a third paper on Berry, devoted to 
the period between Francis 's and the Revulution. We 
May specially note the excellent description of Georges 
Sand’s ** Nuhant.” 

DESCARTES, 


M. Alfred Fouilleé coutributes to the mid-April 
number an enthusiastic study of Descartes, cuu-smered 
as a precursor of modern science, which concludes 
thus :—*‘ Descartes, with clear vision, perceived the ideal 
and final aim of science ; he determined its method ; he 
marked in advance the great results obtained to-day—he 
- prophesied all our progress, And not only did he con- 
template, as from a mountain-top, the promised land 
afar off, he invaded it himself, he made vast conquests. 
By his precepts and his example he has shown others 
the true tactics and the right direction ; he has left them 
the exact plan of all that they were to discover for them- 
selves. Sainte-Beuve said of Bossuet that he was the 
1g a of the past ; we may say of Descartes, that he 
is the prophet of the science that is to come.” 

THE COST OF LIVING NOW AND IN 1789, 

The Vicomte d’Avenil begins in this number a series of 
articles on the ‘‘ History of Personal Property” (*‘ La For- 
tune Mobiliére dans l’H stoire”), the first of which is con- 
cerned with the purchasing power of money. The history 
of prices, he says, is exceedingly difticult to deter- 
mine—most of the calculations hitherto made having 
been based on fallacious assumptions, and leading to 
absurdly contradictory conclusions. He comes to 
the conclusion that, taking one thing with another, the 
cost of living in France is exactly double what it was in 
1789. The items, taken singly, vary curiously enough : 
thus, firewood costs three times as much now as it was 
then, and shoes six times as much ; the rent of labourers’ 
cottages has increased by 1}, and wheat by 30 per cent., 
while oil for lighting has remained stationary ; candles 
are one-fifth less, and salt is three times cheaper. 


ARCHZOLOGY IN ROME. 

M. A. Geffroy, of the Institut de France, contributes 
a remarkable paper, to which it is impossible to do jus- 
tice in a summary, on the “‘ Progress of Archeological 
Science in Rome.” He summarises the results of recent 
excavations, especially those undertaken since 1870; 
touches on the Tasos among specialists with regard to 
some of the more celebrated statues (though, unfortu- 
nately, he refrains from expressing an opinion with re- 
r to the Apollo Belvedere and the Laécoon), and deals 
ully with the Etruscan tombs, and the light thrown by 
them and the curious dwellings known as terramares 
(recently unearthed in Northern Italy) on ancient history. 
The earliest recorded history of Rome is now shown to 
go bacz at least to the Bronze Age; and when the results 
of discovery have been fully made available, the word 
prehistoric will have lost much of its signification. Unfor- 
tunately, there seems at present no hope of our finding 
the key to the lost Etruscan language, the inscriptions in 
which, could we only read them, would clear up many 
difficulties. The whole article is well worth attention, 
and, in spite of its recondite-sounding title, extremely 


readable. 
A DUTCH NOVELIST. 
M. L. Van Keymeulen—a Netherlander, to judge by 


his name—contributes a study of Multatuli—a name 
too little known outside Holland. Multatuli was the 
pseudonym chosen by Edward Domves Dekker, the 
author of ‘‘Max Havelaar” and ‘“‘Ideen,” who died at 
Nieder-Ingelheim, on the Rhine, in February, 1887. He 
was a Quixotic, impracticable man, strangely out of place 
in the douce, conventional society, into the midst of 
which he flung like a bombshell his defiant plea for the 
oppressed Javanese. He had plenty of faults, both as a 
man and an author; his ideas were crude and contra- 
dictory, and his writings suffered first from fhe limita- 
tions of a self-educated man, exiled at nineteen, and 
secondly, from the inevitable provincialism of the citizen 
of a small country with a language unknown beyond its 
own frontiers. But we cannot help thinking that M. Van 
Keymeulen might have treated him a little more sym- 
pathetically. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Two exceedingly interesting articles, which want of 
space prevents our noticing more at length, are M. 
Chailley-Bert’s third instalment of ‘‘The English in 
Burmah,” which deals in detail with the nature and 
resources of the country, and the Vicomte de Vogiié's 
‘* Pensées d Histoire dans Rome,” a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive study, stating the case pretty fully against the 
analytic criticism and the dry bones of scientitic archw- 
ology which pass for history nowadays, or at any rate 
showing the necessity of supplementing them by a more 
sympathetic and ideal view. Carmen Sylva’s striking 
story is noticed elsewhere. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

I quote elsewhere from the conclusion of an article on 
Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lecture. Space alone forbids 
me making quotations from an interesting article on 
New York tenements and slums which is based upon 
Jacob A. Riis’s studies among the poor. It is an awful 
article. I have only space to quote the following account 
which he gives of the model dwellings which Mr. A. T. 
White, of Brooklyn, has produced as the solution of the 
difficult question of the housing of the poor :— 

It embodies all the good features of Sir Sidney Waterlow’s 
London plan, with improvements suggested by the builder's 
own experience. Its chief merit is that it gathers 300 real 
homes, not simply 300 families, under one roof. Three 
tenants everywhere live together. Of the rest of the 300 
they may never know, rarely see, one. Each has his private 
front door. The common hall, with all that it stands for, 
has disappeared. The fire-proof stairs are outside the house— 
a perfect fire escape. Each tenant has his own sculleryand ash- 
flue. There are no air-shafts, for they are not needed. Every 
room, under the admirable arrangement of the plan, looks out 
either upon the street or the yard that is nothing less than a 
great park with a playground set apart for the children, 
whece they may dig in the sand to their heart’s content. 
epic The drying of clothes is done on the roof, where 
racks are fitted up for the purpose. The outside stairways 
end in turrets, which give the buildings a very smart appear- 
ance. The tenants are like a village of contented 
people, who live in peace with one another because they have 
elbow-room, even under one big roof. 

A distinctive Methodist paper is that devoted to the 
review of the second stage of the Methodist Controversy 
of 1825. Another religious article is the review of the 
life of Dean Burgon. The miscellaneous articles, which 
are well written and full of interest, are devoted to Mr. 
Kipling’s “Beast and Man in India,” and Dr. Smiles’s 
account of “Jasmin, the French Barber Poet.” Another 
deals with “ Old English Wayfarers,” and yet another with 
the “ Life of Smetham.” 












HE other day Mr. Howard Swan, of the Hlectricat 
Engineer, whose father was the late curator of 
the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield, came into the 
sanctum at Mowbray House full of a new Eureka. 
“Well, said I,” somewhat tired of Furekas, ‘and 

what have you discovered ?” 

“‘It is not my discovery,” he replied, ‘‘ but it is a great 
discovery all the same, and one that will effect a veritable 
revolution.” 

“And what particular world does your. discovery 
revolutionise ?” I asked. 

‘‘ The teaching of languages,” said he promptly. ‘‘If I 
am not mistaken this little book will completely trans- 
form the whole pedagogic method of teaching living or 
dead languages, not to speak of the sciences,” and as he 
spoke he handed me the advance sheets of ‘‘ The Art 
of Teaching and Studying Languages.” * 

“And how are you going to do it?” I asked, recal- 
ling; as I did so, some faint and fleeting memories of a long 
series of discoverers who were not less cocksure that they 
had discovered an infallible antidote for the confusion of 
tongues. 

“By enabling any one to learn a foreign language so as to 
speak it fluently, to understand it when he hears it 
spoken, and to read it easily after six months’ study.” 

“But that can be done now, can it not, if you have 
any gift for languages, and will apply yourself diligently 
io their study ?” 

*“*T doubt it,” said Mr. Swan. ‘‘I doubt whether it 
can be done on existing methods, no matter how diligent 
and gifted your pupil may be. But the marvel of this 
system is that the stupidest scholar can learn it as easily 
as the smartest, and instead of the acquisition of the 
language being a horrid grind, it is as easy and as 
pleasant as visiting a picture-gallery or having a romp 
with children in the playground.” 

‘‘Hum, hum,” I replied ; ‘‘ but if this be so, then all 
the world ought to learn English in a twelvemonth, and 





*“The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages.” By M. Francois 
Gouin, Translated bv Howard Swau and Victor Bétis. London: Geo. 
Philip and Son, 32, Fleet Street. 


HOW TO LEARN A LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTHS ; 
OR, A ROYAL ROAD TO FOREIGN TONGUES. 


MR. HOWARD SWAN. 
(From photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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the adoption of that common universal language would 
simplify things no doubt ?” 

**T don’t know about all the world,” said Mr. Swan, 
**but Iam quite sure that all the empire, especially our 
Indian empire, will find the system invaluable. Six 
months will suftice to enable any one to learn to speak 
English fluently, to pronounce it correctly, no matter 
whether he is Hindoo, Parsee, Burmese, or Chinese.” 

‘* But the proof, Mr. Swan, the proof?” 

** Read the book and see for yourself ; it is compara- 
tively short, but everything is there.” 

So saying the enthusiastic revolutionist departed, 
leaving behind him the book, which if it could accom- 
plish but one half of what he claims for it would deserve 
not merely to be the book of the month but the book of 
the year, possibly the book of this generation. To undo 
the Confusion of Tongues in six months—that would be a 
miracle indeed. 


THE KEY TO THE SECRET, 


On reading the book I found not only that it was 
brief, but that the gist of it could be abbreviated still 
further so as to compress its essence without difficulty 
into a single column of this Review. For it is simply a 
lucid and interesting disquisition with practical illustra- 
tions and applications of the ancient text, ‘‘ A little child 
shall lead them.” The schoolmasters must sit at the feet 
of their scholars : out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
cometh not only praise but principles for pedagogues. 

At this moment in millions of homes there are children 
of two years and two and a-half who can no more speak 
their mother tongue than you can speak Chinese. Theycan- 
not speak any language beyond the semi-articulate monosyl- 
lables by which they call for their nurse or their parents. 
By Michaelmas all these children, no matter how dull or 
stupid they may be, will have learned to talk fluently, with 
good pronunciation. These millions of three-year-olds 
will between them learn all languages under heaven. Each 
will pick up one in the next six months—which one it is 
depends entirely upon the accident of his location. If 
we were to imagine that a thousand Enylish three-year- 
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olds were exchanged for a set of a thousand judiciously 
assorted three-year-olds born in twenty different 
countries, the judiciously assorted collection would all 
speak English at Michaelmas, while the thousand English 
children would be speaking twenty different languages, 
Six months would S the work. Every child acquires 
what is to him an entirely new language in six months, 
He does not, of course, know the whole language, but he 
knows the basis. He does not learn the grammar, he 
does not even master the alphabet, he cannot spell, but 
he can talk, he can understand. 

Now if the stupidest child can learn a language in six 
months, why cannot the grown-up person learn a language 
in the same time? The answer of this book is that he 
can, without the least difticulty, if he will but condescend 
te do as the child does. 

And how does the child do? That is the question 
which is answered in this book. The answer is simply 
this ; The child learns words by the ear, and fits them to 
pictures which it sees with the eye. That is the funda- 
mental differen¢e between the way in which a child learns 
and that in which grown-up people try to learn. The 
child sees actions and hears words ; it associates the two 
together, and learns to speak and to understand what is 
spoken. The adult endeavours to learn by reversing this 
process. He tries to fix the image not of the thing but 
of the word on the memory by the eye, and the ear plays 
little part in the process. He never sees a picture of the 
thing; therefore, as a rule, he does not learn the lan- 
guage. He only tries to do so after wasting years in the 
attempt, and at last abandons it in despair. The child, 
on the other hand, always succeeds. He may be as stupid 
as a sheep, or as wise as an owl. In six months he will 
learn to speak a language of which he previously knew 
absolutely nothing. 

The author of the ‘‘Art of Teaching and Studying 
Languages ” applied himself to the careful study and ob- 
servation of the way in which children learn to speak, 
and arrived at certain definite conclusions, which he 
has used as the basis for his system with signal success. 

His first fundamental proposition is that children learn 
languages not by words, but by sentences. : 

From this his second proposition is the necessary 
corollary, that if we are to learn languages in series of 
sentences instead of in disconnected words it is on the 
verb and not to the substantive that attention must be 
centred, for the verb is the soul of the sentence. 

The third proposition—I am arranging them in my 
own order, not in that of the book—is that the child, in 
order to remember a series of sentences, always pictures 
the actions in consecutive order corresponding strictly 
to their natural succession in time. 

On these three propositions hang all the law and the 
prophets of this new dispensation. 

The whole gist and essence of this new royal road to 
foreign tongues lies in the assertion that it is just as easy 
to learn a foreign tongue as it is to learn our own if we 
will but have the good sense to humble ourselves so far 
as to take lessons from the nursery, and learn French, 
Latin, or German, in the same simple way that we learnt 
English—by using the eye to see the picture and the ear 
to hear the word, and impressing them upon our memory 
by the natural association of succession in time and 
of means to an end. 


HOW THE SECRET WAS DISCOVERED. 

The Frenchman, M. Gouin, who discovered this open 
secret of the nursery, gives us in this book a very lively 
account of his Herculean efforts to learn German by the 
approved classical and the popular Ollendorfian system, 
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and his total failure. After completing his studies he 
became a teacher at Caen University, where he dis- 
tinguished himself sufficiently to be sent to Germany by 
his professors to take a course of lectures at Berlin 
University. He fondly imagined that he could soon 
master the language. Procuring a grammar before he 
left France, he divided it into seven or eight portions, 
and in one week, he says, he had assimilated it, with the 
exception of the irregular verbs. This took him two 
days more. “In ten days I had mastered the grammar of 
the German language! ” 

Alas! when he presented himself at the Academy at 
Hamburg he could not follow the lectures of the pro- 
fessors. He could not even recognise one of the 
irregular verbs which he had so laboriously committed 
to memory. So he bethought him of the need of studying 
the roots of the language, and after some trouble suc- 
ceeded in discovering a Jesuit treatise which arranged 
1,000 German roots in alphabetical order. In four days 
he had committed the thousand roots to memory, and he 
then took four days more to go over again his irregular 
verbs and his grammar. ‘‘ Now,” he thought, “I have 
solved the mystery. This time I thought I really possessed 
the foundation of the language, as well as the laws and 
the secrets of its forms, regular and irregular,” Once 
more he was cruelly undeceived. His roots availed him 
as little as his grammar, and he felt stupefied when on 
again presenting himself at the lecture room he found he 
understood no more than he did at first. 

Abandoning for the time this severely classical method 
of study, he betook himself to the barber’s shop and 
spent hours trying to pick up phrases from the customers. 
He picked up a few pbrases indeed, but they were few, 
conventional, and haphazard. He then applied himself to 
the translation of Goethe and Schiller with the aid of 
the dictionary. But this also was of no avail. He 
abandoned translation in disgust. His bookseller gave 
him Ollendorf’s fifty-fourth edition, and for a time he 
thought he was on the right track. In four weeks he 
mastered the whole of Ollendorf, but when he had 
finished all the exercises he was almost as much at a loss 
for conversationas he was when he began. “ Having repre- 
sented throughout the book nothing but written words, 
having never in reality translated any of the perceptions 
or conceptions proper to myself, when I wished to 
express these, all the words learnt by heart immediately 
took flight.” He then applied himself to Jacotot and 
Robertson with the same negative result. 

He then went to Berlin, and attended classes for a 
whole week without understanding a single sentence, 
80, waxing desperate, he decided to learn the dictionary 
by heart! He got by heart 1,000 words a day, and in 
thirty days had committed to memory the whole diction- 
ary! But on going to the University he was as much at. 
a loss as ever to understand the lectures. He went over 
the dictionary again until he knew it so thoroughly that 
he could ‘‘ go through the whole of it in two hours.” 

The usual failure followed. He says :— 

Alas! it all depended on a very small error. I had simply 
mistaken the organ. The organ of ianguage—ask the little 
child—is not the eye; it is the ear. The eye is made for 
colours, and not for sounds and words. Now all I had 
hitherto learnt I had learnt by the eye. The word was in 
my eye and notin my ear. The fact expressed by it had not 
penetrated to, was not graven upon, my intellectual sub- 
stance, had never been received by my faculty of representa- 
tion. I had set myself to represent printed characters 
instead of representing real facts and living ideas. I had 
wearied my arms to strengthen my legs. 

This tension, continuous and contrary to Nature, of the 
organ of sight, this forced precipitancy of the visual act, pro- 
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daced what it was bound to produce, a disease of the eye- 

ht. My left eye was first attacked and refased service, 
then my right eye also became affected, and the doctor 
condemned me to remain blind for a month. This was quite 
time enough for me to forget my vocabulary, which resided, 
as I have said, essentially in my eye; and for words this 
organ is without true memory, not having the wherewithal 
to “retain” them. 

As soon as I had recovered sight I opened my dictionary, 
and for the third time I passed its contents under my eye. 
After which my ardour moderated. 

As I ought not, however, to allow the seed thus sown at 
the expense of so many efforts to perish, I made the resolu- 
tion to recite the seventh part only of the dictionary every 
day, so to look it through at least once a week. And because 
matters would not take place differently, I simply waited 
patiently for time to fructify my labours. 

They did not fructify, and after ten months’ fruitless 
effort of study and translation he returned to France. 
When he reached home he found the key he had been 
seeking so arduously with such little result. 

Here is the story of his discovery, and the way in which 
it enabled him to solve the difficulty :-— 

In taking leave of home ten months before, I had kissed 
good-bye to one of my little nephews, a child of two and a 
half years, who was beginning to run about, but could not 
yet talk. When I entered the house on my return, he began 
chatting with me about all sorts of things quite like a little 
man. It was impossible not to make a comparison at once 
between the child and myself, his process and my own. 

How happy should I be if I could talk German as this 
little child could talk French ; if I could express in German 
the simple facts which came to his tongue so instantaneously 
and so spontaneously, and this without seeking either words 
or rules to construct his sentences. 

He made the resolution to watch the child when 
learning to express some new fact of life— 

One day the mother said to the child, “ Would you like to 
come along with me? I am going to the mill; you have 
never seen a mill; it will amuse you.” I was present; I 
heard the proposition ; and the words, “‘ you have never seen 
a mill,” recalled my watchword to me. 

The little lad went along with his mother. He went over 
the mill from top to bottom. He wanted to see everything, 
to hear the name of everything, to understand about every- 
thing. Everything had to be explained to him. He went up 
everywhere, went into every corner, listening long in mute 
astonishment. .... 

He came away deafened, stunned, astounded, and went 
back home absorbed in thought. I kept my eyes upon him, 
wondering what could be passing within him, what use he 
was going \to make of this newly-acquired knowledge, and, 
above all, how he was going to express it. 

At the end of an hour he had shaken off his burden. 
Speech returned. He manifested an immense desire to 
recount to everybody what he had seen. So he told his 
story, and told it again and again ten times over, always 
with variants, forgetting some of the details, returning on 
his track to repair his forgetfulness, and passing from fact 
to fact, from phrase to phrase, by the same familiar transi- 
tion, “and then . . . and then -’ He was still digesting, 
but now it was on his own account ; I mean he did not stay 
to think any further over his perception; he was conceiving 
it, putting it in order, moulding it in a conception of his own, 

After the discourse came the action; after Saying came 
Doing. He tormented his mother till she had made him kalf 
a dozen little sacks; he tormented his uncle till he had built 
him a mill. 

When the mill was definitely mounted and set a-going, the 
little miller filled his sacks with sand, loaded them on his 
shoulder, then carried his grain to the mill, shot it out and 
ground it, so reproducing the scene of the real mill—not as 
he had seen it, but as he had afterwards “ conceived” it to 
himself, as he had “ generalised ” it. 
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Whilst doing all this, he expressed all his acts aloud, 
dwelling most particularly upon one word—and this word 
was the “ verb,” always the verb. The other terms came and 
tumbled about as they might. Ten times the same sack was 
emptied, refilled, carried to the mill, and its contents ground 
in imagination. 

It was during the course of this operation, carried out 
again and again without ceasing, “ repeated aloud,” that a 
flash of light suddenly shot across my mind, and I exclaimed 
softly to myself, “I have found it! Now I understand!” 
And following with a fresh interest this precious operation, by 
means of which I had caught a glimpse of the secret so long 
sought after, | caught sight of a fresh art, that of learning 
a language. 

While before the mill, the child's mind had taken a passive 
and entirely receptive attitude ; but after the hour of “ intel- 
lectual digestion” he had changed the part he played, and 
assumed the attitude, first of the reflection, then of the con- 
ception. In other terms, he no longer saw in reality; he 
“saw in the mind's eye ;” he represented. 

“To see in the mind’s eye ’—let us not forget this fact, 
this psychological moment. It is the point of departure of 
Nature’s method ; it will be the first basis of our linguistic 
method. We shall not commence either by declining or con- 
jugating verbs, nor by the recitation of abstract rules, nor 
by mumbling over scores of roots or columns of a vocabulary 
We shall commence by representing to ourselves—“ seeing in 
the mind’s eye”—real and tangible facts—facts aleady 
perceived by us and already transformed by the reflection ar & 
conception into constituent parts of our own individuality. 

The child conceives, that is, sets each of its perceptions in 
order. What is the rule followed by achild when it organises 
and mentally sets one of its complex perceptions in order ? 

Psychology acknowledges six or seven various relationsbirs- 
by which the mind of man associates ideas one with another. 
Among these relationships is that of “succession or con- 
tiguity in time.” It was this that the child observed by me 
had adopted. He classed in his imagination all the facts 
relative to the mill, according to their order in succession of 
time, attaining by this means the most profound, the most 
logical of all relationships—we may say the sole scientific 
one of the seven: that of cause and effect. 

First, he filled his little sacks with grain; then he hoisted 
them on his shoulder; then he carried them to the mill ; 
then he emptied them to be ground in an imaginary mill; 
meantime the water flowed along the millrace; then it 
fell on the wheel, the wheel turned, the mill ground the corn, 
the flour was sifted, the flour put into sacks, etc. ete..... 

Perception of the relation of succession in time, perception 
of the relation of means to an end —these are the instruments 
of logic with which Nature has provided childhood; these- 
are the loom and shuttle which elaborate the marvellous web 
of language, and by it the individuality of each one of us. 


Let us keep well before us these three articles of the 
natural method—relationship of succession in time, relation- 
ship of means to an end, and the incubation. Let us place 
these carefully on one side ; they should form also the basis 
of our artificial system. 

I had therefore at last discovered the logic of Nature, the 
logic of the little child. What a light it threw upon all my 
learned proceedings ! 

The child had proceeded from one “ complex” perception 
to another “complex” perception, and I from one abstract 
word to another abstract word, from one abstract phrase to 
another abstract phrase. The child had transformed its 
perceptions into conceptions, and I had travestied the living 
word in characters purely typographic. The child sets its 
conceptions in order in its mind, and I disposed the letters 
of words in myeye. I had therefore taken exactly the opposite 
course to that of Nature. I had worked on a system exactly 
contrary to Nature’s; and thus I had arrived at a point 
which Nature never approaches. 

My intuition could not rest simply here. I could not but 
remark that the child, in going from one fact to another 
fact, proceeded not from one word to another word, but from 
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one sentence to another sentence. This was a revelation of 
the highest importance, which condemned the ancient 
system, together with the course of declensions and dic- 
tionary, and opened out to pedagogic science a new path 
with a new horizon. 

In the school of Nature the child does not spell ; never does 
it. spell isolated words. It knows, understands, enounces 
nothing but complete sentences. 

The child, going from act to act, articulated either aloud 
or softly to himself the expression of this act; and this 
expression was necessarily the verb. This was the last 
revelation (or the last but one), and perhaps the most 
important. 

How shall I trace what this revelation was to me? The 
verb! Why, it was the soul of the sentence. The verb was 
the foundation upon which the child, little by little; built up 
his sentence. The verb was the germ from which, piece by 
’ piece, sprang and blossomed forth the sentence itself. The 
verb! Why, when we have this element of the sentence, we 
have all; when this is lacking, we have nothing. The verb! 
This, then, was the link by which the child attached sentence 
to sentence, perception to perception, conception to con- 
ception. 

The verb appeared to us as the pivot or axis of the lin- 
guistic method practised by Nature. This sole insight con- 
tained in the germ a whole revelation in the art of teaching 
languages. 

I had now in my hands all the elements and all the prin- 
ciples of a system; but I had not yet the system itself. 
What was needed? A simple generalisation, and this 
generalisation was made at once. I said: “The same 
process which the child had used to express and translate 
his perception and then his conception of the mill must have 
already been employed by him to express all that he knew of 
the world and all the things that are therein.” 

It was at this moment that I began to perceive that to 
learn a language was to translate into this language not 
Ollendorf, not Goethe, nos Virgil, not Homer, but the vast 
book of our own individuality. Now this book is composed 
of a multitude of chapters analogous to the episode of the 
mill. To learn German, then, what I had to do was to 
reconstitute the whole of my individuality, to form it anew 
piece by piece, to take again one by one all my perceptions, 
and treat them exactly as does the little child. I counted 
approximately these groups, and I saw that there might be 
some fifty of them. 

But had I really yet seen everything? Was the whole lan- 
guage really comprised within the fifty or sixty chapters, 
however large they might be, that I had now enumerated to 
myself ? 

In a language were there not also two languages, one 
language for external factsand another language for internal 
facts ? 

In the spoken scene of the mill I had, as a matter of fact, 
noticed two languages. 

At every moment the child interposed in his story or his 
action expressions or reflections such as the following: 
“ That’s all right !—now, then !—there you are !—that’s it !|— 
that’s fine !—I think that . .. .—I should like to... .—I 
think I'd better . . . I'm going to try to .” etc. etc. 

I discovered a second source of language in the depths and 
in the secret energies of the human mind itself. 

In order better to understand these myself, I gave them 
distinct names. ‘That which translated the facts of the 
external world I termed “ objective language.” That which 
translated the facts and operations of the soul I termed 
“subjective language.” But every subjective locution was 
applied to, was connected with, an objective fact, and had 
some relation to this fact. I thought, therefore, to define it 
by terming it ‘ Relative Phrase.” 

In Nature the two languages progressed side by side, deve- 
loping themselves harmoniously, one gearing or working into 
the other. No sooner does a fact of the external world pre- 
sent itself than immediately the mind takes possession of it 
and judges it. What had to be done, therefore, was to invent 
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some connection, some gearing at least equally practical with 
that of Nature, and this was found in the language of 
metaphor. : 

I had started-from the system of the objective language, 
I had returned thereto by way of the symbolical language, 
The voyage round the linguistic world was achieved ; the 
circle was perfect ; the vision seemed complete. 

Having thus mastered in his own mind the rationale 
of learning a language, he returned to Germany in order 
to apply his principles. Here is his account of his 
experiment and his triumph :— 

I started again for Berlin, for it had been sufficiently de- 
monstrated to me that it was by the living voice that a 
language was transmitted, and never by books or by solitary 
studies. A little child, more clever in this than all the doctors 
of the university, had proved to me that the veritable recep- 
tive organ of language was the ear, and not the eye. 

I boarded and lodged with an excellent family of Saxon 
origin, and at my particular request the children were given 
over to my charge. Their greatest desire had always been to 
learn French; there was, therefore, an exchange of services 
between us. We established ourselves round a table, and we 
began the study cf the series such as I had conceived after 
the episode of the mill. 

The grammar, the roots, the dictionary, together with 
— and Robertson, were pitilessly banished from our 
table. 

From the second day I felt I was on the right road. Not 
only was the work deliciously easy—easy, in fact, as a game— 
but that which we assimilated in an hour was prodigious; 
and once entered by way of the ear, it was imprinted upon 
the memory, and never after became effaced. My sense of 
hearing was not long in recovering its pristine vigour, and 
this vigour often surprised even myself. After an hour of 
conversation I was able to repeat, without making a mistake 
in a single word, a series of ten or fifteen pages—300 or 400 
sentences—and my young hosts could do as much in French. 

At the end of a week I began to comprehend ordinary con- 
versations. My tongue spontaneously became loosened, and 
like the child, spontaneously I began to speak. Like the 
child, I found words, and the correct words, to say all that I 
wished. Like the child, too, and intuitively, I applied the 
grammar, and my speeches all at once lost the sad property 
of making everybody laugh. In short, at the end of two 
months “I dreamt in German.” 

A fortnight after, in a philosophical bout at the university 
—‘“in disputatione philosophic’i”—I made a speech in 
German. ‘Lhe subject proposed (I can never forget it) was 
the comparison of the formula of Descartes, “Je pense, donc 
je suis,” with the formula of Hegel, “ Das reine Nichts und 
das reine Sein sind identisch.” After a long and lively debate 
(in German, be it understood), the French student was pro- 
claimed victor. I knew German! 

Ihave had it said to me, and others doubtless will say it 
again, “But your long work previously must have been of 
considerable assistance to you, possibly even without your 
being gage of it yourself.” Reader, be not deceived in this 
respect. 

This anterior work had, on the contrary, hindered me— 
hindered me to the utmost extent, and this for two reasons: 
the first, because it had completely falsified my pronuncia- 
tion ; the second, because there was not a single verb in the 
whole language to which I did not attribute a meaning quite 
other than its true one. So that I had a double task to 
execute. first to forget, afterwards to re-learn; and the 
latter was by no means the most difficult and troublesome of 
the two. But beyond this my little friends, who had not 
suffered the penance either of grammar or of dictionary, at 
the end of three months dreamt in French as easily as did 
their tutor in German. 

Having thus mastered the language anc. learnt to 
dream in German in three months, he proceed’ to explain 
his method in detail, declares that if all be followed 
strictly the dullest child who can enjoy a game can attain 
a like success, 
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HOW TO TEACH A LANGUAGE. 
I have now summarised the first sixty pages of a 
yolume of over three hundred. The remaining two 
hundred odd pages are devoted to the practical exposition 
of the method, with illustrations and examples. He 
divides his subject into three chapters, dealing with the 
three great divisions of language, which he thus defines— 


The objective language is the expression of the phenomena 

received by us in the exterior world. 

The subjective language is the expression of the play of 
the faculties of the soul. 

The figurative language is the expression of the purely 
ideal, that is, of the abstract idea by means of symbols 
borrowed from the exterior world. 


He insists that no language can be learned from books 
alone, and that no one should ever allow his eye to rest 
on a word until his ear has heard the pronunciation and 
his eye has seen the picture of the idea which it 
yg 

ubjoined is the first series in seven languages. 

The incident chosen is one of the simplest and most 
familiar. The opening of a door seems to supply but 
little material for mental pictures. But in the series it is 
broken up into eleven distinct acts, each with its appro- 
priate picture. Messrs. Elliott and Fry were kind enough 
to photograph my youngest boy Jack in the various 
phases of this exercise, so that we have here the picture 
and the verbal description in seven languages. 

I purposely refrain from entering upon the method 
of teaching the subjective language with its relative 
phrases, nor do I say a word about the figurative lan- 
guage or the grammar. For these things you must go to 
the book. The same fundamental principle is, however, 
applied throughout—the principle of the series of actions 
with its natural and consecutive order, together with 
representation of the actual scene in the mind’s eye. 

M. Gouin does not exactly propose that it should be 
made a penal offence to allow any student to see a foreign 
word before he hears it, and master both its signifi- 
cance and its pronunciation, but he strongly inclines that 
way. And with cause. 

As I was busy with this article, I came upon an essay 
in the March Forwm, by Mr. Clarence King, which ex- 
presses the scientific argument in favour of learning 
languages by the ear even more forcibly than it is stated 
by M. Gouin. Mr. King says :— 

EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 

By way of illustrating our wretched inverting of the natural 
rocesses of youthful development, I may cite the study of 
language. Human speech, although appearing late in the 
line of biological history, is of hoary antiquity as compared 
with written language, and still more ancient than the use of 
written language as a mode of education. Speech is a 
method of producing certain vibrations of the atmosphere, 
or sound-waves, whose direct appeal to the brain of man is 
through sympathetic vibrations within the ear, and a trans- 
mission by a system of afferent nerves of the detail of such 
waves inward to those parts of the brain which are the seat 
of apprehension of such phenomena. ‘Therefore language 
has, primarily, nothing te do with any other sense than hear- 
ing. Reflect that animal sensitiveness to sound-waves pre- 
ceded by vast geological periods the appearance of man on 
earth, and that the road from animal brain to animal brain 
by sound-waves had become the one familiar method of 
nature. Man, when he came upon the scene, found him- 
self with ears well developed, and when he finally gib- 
bered into articulate speech, the nervous pathway from 
ear to brain was all ready for his use. It-was only when 
advancing development made desirable the permanent 

recording of speech that written language was gradually and 
haltingly produced. Nature had perfected a universal 
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aerophone over which the transmission and apprehension of 
sound were of consummate perfection. Man, ages and ages 
later, made the written sign-picture or letter, which reaches 
the brain only through the eye. Now, the brainwork required 
to receive through the eye the purely artificial conventionality 
of letters and convert them into the sound-conception-for 
which language stands, is enormously greater and more 
complex than the auricular process which the geological 
ages have reduced to the last expression of ease. 

The ear method of language inter-communication, first in 
order of historic origin, is infinitely easier to acquire than 
the eye method; yet in a vast majority of cases language- 
study is transferred from the first decade of life—stage of 
development and freshness of ear then combining to make it 
easy—to the second decade, stage of development and the 
book method then combining to make it excessively difficult. 
And this singular inversion of natural order and method 
involves a second inversion, which is the utterly anachronistic 
use of grammar, Classical grammar has stunted generations 
and prevented them from learning any classics ! 

The people to teach languages are not university faculties, 
but home instructors, who, if they were required, would make 
children talk in Greek and Latin as fluently at ten as they 
now speak French and German. What is true of modern 
tongues is equally true of Greek, which some dolts still calla 
dead language. In two generations it would be possible to 
have every well-educated child speak French, German, and 
Greek or Latin by the age of ten, and that without weariness. 
Plenty of Russian children do quite as much now. The 
putting youths of fifteen to work at learning a language is 
like putting them to bite on a rubber ring. 


To acquire a language perfectly, says M. Gouin, needs 
only 900 hours. In 900 hours, say 300 lessons of three 
hours each, you can acquire not only 10,000 words, but 
these words compounded into 100,000 sentences, and you 
will have mastered not only the whole language but much 
science and history besides. But the ordinary man does 
not want to master a whole language. To know enough 
French to feel at home in France, to be able to go about 
Paris without ever being at a loss to understand what is 
said in the street, or in the café, or on the railway, to 
read a French ‘newspaper with ease and to talk with 
French accent—all this Mr. Swan maintains can be 
— thoroughly in six months’ lessons of two hours 
each. 

It is easy to say a thing can be done, but less easy to 
prove it. So by way of demonstration I have offered 
Mr. Swan—or rather M. Bétis, his collaborateur—my 
family to experiment upon. Here are five children—ex- 
cluding the youngest, who is now learning her own lIan- 
guage in Nature’s own method. if they can be taught 
French in six months, I will be well content. They have 
been learning it—the elder ones, at least—for some years 
without being at home init ; and the youngest, Jack, has 
not even begun. They vary from seventeen to eight— 
four boys and one girl, the latter aged twelve. They 
shall begin on M. Gouin’s system after Easter, and if by 
October they can talk with good accent and with ease in 
French, Mr. Swan will have proved his case, and I shall 
be ready to admit that he has some ground for believing 
that the Series system of using the ear only to learn 
with, and confining the eye to the duty of seeing 
pictures of the idea which the sound of the words conveys 
to the ear, may yet revolutionise pedagogy. It is about 
time it was revolutionised. 

The translators have made further applications of M. 
Gouin’s ‘‘ Series” system to mathematics and to science, 
the pub'ication of which is also promised. 

Mr. Swan informs me that by autumn it is hoped thas 
there will be established in London on some practical 
scale a school of oral teaching on the Series system. 
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I walk towards the doo: . walk I draw near to the door. . draw near I get to the door .. 

Ad ostium pergo... pergo Ostium appropinquo . appropinquo Ad ostium adven: 

Vado alla porta ... vado Mi avvicino alla porta... . mi avvicino Arrivo alla porta arrivo 

Je marche vers la porte marche Je m’approche de la porte m’approche J’arrive & la porte. arrive 
Ich schreite auf die Thi .. schreite zu Ich niihere mich der Thiir niihere mich Ich komme bei der komme an 
Voy hicia la puerta . voy Me aproximo de la puerta... me aproximo Llego 4 la puerta .. llego 


Jeg gaar henimod Deeren gaar Jeg nermer mig Deeren ...,.. mermer mig Jeg kommer til Deeren . .. kommer 





English ... I stop at the door .... » stop I stretch out my arm . put out I take hold of the handle . take hold 

Latin ....., Ad ostium subsisto subsisto Bracchium extendo extendo Ansam apprehendo + apprehendo 
Italian Mi fermo alla pate. . mi fermo Stendo il braccio .. stendo Prendo la maniglia della porta prendo 
French.,.... Je m’arréte a la porte m’‘arré{/e J’allonge le bras .. avance de prends la poignés .. . prends 

German ... Ich bleibe bei der Thiir stehen bleibe stehen Ich strecke den Arm aus strecke aus Ich fasse den Griff au . fasse an os . 
Spanish ... Me paro cerca de Ja puerta....... m3 paro Alargo el brazo alargo Tomo la empuiiadura . tomo orwegian 
Norwegian Jeg standser ved De ren......... standser Jeg udstrakker seoeeee UdStrakker Jeg tager Deergrebet ... . tager 





bp anash e 
orwegian 


oo 





I turn the handle 

Ansam torqueo .... 

Giro la maniglia della porta... 
Je tourne la poignée 

Ich drehe den Griff um 
Velteo la empunadura 

Jeg dreier Deergrebet om 


dreier 





The door turns on its hinges... 
Cardinibus vertitur ostium ... 
La porta gira sui suoi cardini 
La porte tourne sur ses gonds 
Die Thiir d-eht sich auf den 
Angeln 
La puerta gira sobre suz goznes 
Deeren dreier sig paa sine 
Hengsler 


turns 
vertitur 


dreht sich 


gira 
dreier sig 


I pull the door .. 

Ostium adduco .. 

Tiro la porta 

Je tire la porte 

Ich ziehe die Thiir heran . 
Halo la puerto 

Jeg trakker Deergrebet mig... 


trakker 


The door moves. 

Sequitur ostium 

La porta cede 

La porte cade ...... , 

Die Thiir gibt nact 

La puerta cede ‘ 
Deeren giver efter ....... eatecceesee 


giver efter 








The door turns on its hinges... 
Cardinibus vertitur ostium... 
La porta gira sui suoi cardini... 
La porte tourne sur ses gonds 
Die Thiir dreht sich auf den 
Angelo 
La puerta gira sobre suz goznes 
Deeren dreier sig paa sine 
Hengsler 


turns 
vertitur 
gira 
tourne 
dreht sich 


gira 
dreier sig 


I let go the door handle............ 
Ostii ansam dimitto 

Lascio la maniglia della porta... 
Je lache la poignée 

Ich lasse den Griff los 


Suelto la empuiadura 
Jeg slipper Deergrebet 


suelto 
slipper 
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INTERIOR OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH: SHAKSPEARE’S TOMB, 





JHE HOME AND HAUNTS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


MAY, apart from spiritualities, and considering it merely as a real, marketable, tangibly-useful possession, 
England before long—this island of ours—will hold but a small fraction of the English. In America, 
in New Holland, east and west to the very Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom covering great spaces of 


the globe. 


fail out and fight, but live at peace, in brother-like intercourse, helping one another ? 


And, now, what is it that can keep all these together into virtually one nation so that they do 


This is justly regarded as 


the greatest practical problem, tho thing all manner of sovereignties and governments are here to accomplish: 


what is it that will accomplish this? 
from us sofar as Parliament could part it. 


Acts of Parliament, administrative Prime Ministers cannot. 
Call it not fantastic, for there is much reality in it. 


America is parted 
Here, I say, is an 


English king whom no time or chance, Parliament, or combinations of Parliaments,candethrone! This King Shak- 
speare—does not he shine in crowned sovereignty over us all as the noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rallying 

, indestructible, really more valuable in that point of view than any other means or appliance whatsoever? 
OE een fancy him as radiant aloft over all nations of Englishmen a thousand years hence. From Paramatta, from 
New York, wheresoever, under what sort of Parish Constable soever English men and women are, they will say to 
one another ‘Yes, this Shakspeare is ours; we produced him, we speak and think by him, we are one blood and 
kind with him.’ The most common-sense politician, too, if he pleases, may think of that.” 


So said Mr. Carlyle many long years ago, and since 
he penned those words the world-circling Saxondom 
has become more of a tangible reality than he fore- 
saw; but rapidly as the English-speaking race may 
aed, it cannot outspread the sovereignty of King 

hakspeare. In some kind of political unity, fragmen- 
tary perhaps, but still a real political unity, are all those 
sections of the English-speaking world which rest under 
the shade of the Union Jack. But for a hundred years 
and more the other great moiety of our race has re- 
pudiated with annually-renewed scorn and disdain all 
allegianee to the mother-land. Yet it is from the United 
States of America, which on the fourth of every July, 
with the blare of trumpet and the beat of drum, pro- 
claims its unextinguishable resolve to have neither part 
nor lot in the political system which prevailed when 
George the Third was King, that there comes to us the 
choicest tribute which artist, printer, and photographer 
ever rendered to the monarch whose birthday the world 
celebrates on April 23rd. 

_“The Home and Haunts of Shakspeare ” is a publica- 
tion which is an honour to the American typographer 
and a worthy laurel to lay at the feet of Shakspeare. 
The paper on which it is printed is almost as vellum to 
the touch and to the eye, the letterpress is a model of 
typography. The great charm which gives the value 
to this book, however, are the _ illustrations. 
The photogravures which accompany the books are, 
many of them, indistinguishable from the best etchings. 
From this volume, now appearing in 10s. parts in America 
from the firm of Scribner, in England by Sampson Low, 
Ihave been permitted to take samples in the frontis- 
piece, which shows Ann Hathaway's eottage, and the 
accompanying pictures of the house, the birthplace and 
the church of Shakspeare. There is a peculiar appro- 
priateness in the reproduction of these wonderful artistic 
photographs at the present moment, for not only did 
last month bring us Shakspeare week, but Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage, which forms the subject of our frontispiece, 
has just been acquired by the trustees of Shakspeare’s 
house for the sum of £3,000. 

Mr. James Lyon Williams, to whose painstaking 
fidelity we owe this masterpiece, is an American who has 
Spent many years in Stratford and its vicinity, carefully 
noting nature in Shakspeare’s Warwickshire in every phase 
of the shifting seasons, and carefully treasuring up, by 
the aid of his camera, every phase of life that might 
serve to carry us back to the days when Shakspeare trod 
the daisied mead or went poaching after the deer in 
Charlecote Park. 


Anybody can photograph who has got a Kodak. 
“ Press the button,” says the direction, ‘ while we”—the 
Eastman Photographic Company or some other agency— 
“will do the rest.” It takes, however, a man who has an 
eye to see to direct the Kodak, even when he has but to 
press the button. None but an artist will be able to 
appreciate the full value of Mr. Williams’ admirable illus- 
trations. The work will be completed in fifteen parts, 
of which four have already been issued. As the page 
measures 17 in. by 15 in., the volume when it is bound 
will be more than 18 in. in height, and a portly tome 
indeed. Fifteen artists have each furnished a water- 
colour painting especially forthe work. These have been 
reproduced in facsimile, so that each number has one 
full-page coloured plate. Better, however, than the 
reproductions of the water-colours are the forty-five full- 
paged photogravure plates, three of which accompany 
each part. These are, as I have said, sometimes indis- 
tinguishable from the best etching, and constitute the 
most valuable part of the illustrative matter. Besides 
these there are two hundred illustrations in black and 
white made from viesvs taken by the author, which include 
a great variety of landscapes, buildings, interiors, and 
customs. The whole constitutes a pictorial encyclopedia 
of all that is left by way of relics or of scenery of 
Shakspeare’s country. 


From the part dealing with Ann Hathaway’s cottage, 
which has just been published, we extract all the par- 
ticulars that can be obtained concerning the famous 
little cottage which has now been vested in the hands of 
trustees. Mr. Williams scouts Mr. Halliwell Phillips’ 
doubts as to whether Ann Hathaway's cottage was ever 
the home of Shakspeare’s wife. The evidence, although 
wholly presumptive, seems to point to the generally 
accepted belief. Court records filed in 1566 show that 
the poet’s father was on intimate terms with Richard 
Hathaway. Fifteen years later Richard Hathaway died, 
and twelve months later again Shakspeare married Ann 
Hathaway, who was then seven years his senior. Mr. 
Williams glances over the evidence pro and con, and 
declares that the balance is in harmony with the popular 
tradition that the beautiful old flower-imbedded cottage 
at Shottery was the home of the wife of the poet of 
all time. 

Following the footpath way through the kitchen gar- 
dens of Stratford from the town to the village of Shot- 
tery, one finds the cottage set in the midst of a genuine 
old English garden, with its prim beds set with shrubs as 
well as flowers. 
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The old oaken timbers which form the framework of the oe 
! walls are arranged in a curious variety of angles and believi 
: geometrical patterns, whose design it would be hard to ied 
t trace to any clear purpose. The intervening brickwork is pa. t 
ccvered in places by a coating of plaster laid on at ee 
ifferent times, and 30 assuming different tints of grey- Fer heat 
white and creamy-yellow according to its age. A ‘oup beer 
of sunflowers finds a fitting background in the red_ brick WL tn 
at a spot where the plaster work has fallen off. We pass for = a 
under the low, vine-covered doorway, and are ushered nd al 
into an apartment that takes us back three centuries at a ee 
single step. Here are the wainscoted walls; here is loded 
the low ceiling ribbed with its heavy oaken timbers ; here , f the 
are the swinging casement windows with their lead sashes pe vse 
and tiny panes of glass; and, what seems most old- diitems 
fashioned of all, the flagstone floor worn by the feet of ‘i oes 

many generations,” 

e old lady, who claims to be a direct descendant of 
Richard Hathaway, the Supposed father of Mrs. FANg, 
hakspeare, still lives in the cottage, and it is her ‘Queen 
portrait that is re 


produced in the frontispiece. 
r. Williams has done a service which is more than 


All English-speaking men have 
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JHE NEW BOOKS 


OF THE MONTH. 
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age i f ree to any part of the United Kingdom, from th® Publishing Office of the Review oF REviews, 


following List, will be forwarded post fi 
125, 

Tae book of the month is, of course, Mr. Edward 
Whymper’s long-expected “Travels Amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator” (London: John Murray. 21s. net) 
—long-expected in very truth, for it has taken its author 
some eleven years to arrange and digest the rich material 
which he collected in his seven months’ journey, and to 
engrave the numerous and admirable illustrations. It 
was in 1874 that Mr. Whymper decided to embark upon 
the expedition, which was primarily intended to clear up 
the disputed questions connected with the affection com- 
monly known as ‘‘mountain sickness.”. ‘It has long 
been much debated,” he says, “whether human life can 
be sustained at great altitudes above the level of the sea 
in such a manner as will permit of the accomplishment 
of useful work.” Most climbers have found that upon 
reaching an altitude of 14,000 ft. “ mountain sickness ” 
has almost incapacitated them. Mr. Whymper was 
anxious to ascertain whether this sickness was due to 
atmospheric conditions or to local causes, such, for 
instance, as noxious exhalation from vegetation, and 
whether it would not be possible to overcome or 
to mitigate the effects of this distressing com- 
plaint. The Himalayas, apparently, offer the best 
field for research upon this point, but international 
difficulties at this time intervening in the shape of a 
survey for a “scientific frontier” for India, he had to 
forsake the East and turn to the mountain ranges in 
the Republic of Ecuador. Three companions were in- 
dispensable, and the expedition was composed of Mr. 
Whymper, the cousins Carrel (two experienced Swiss 
guides), and one ineflicient Equadorian. The turbulent 
state of South America was a source of antici- 
pated trouble, but the expedition was in no way 
inconvenienced thereby. In Mr. Whymper’s own words : 
“We adopted a policy of non-intervention in all that did 
not concern us, and rigidly respected the customs of the 
country, even where we could not agree with them; and 
traversed that unsettled Republic(Ecuador) without moles- 
tation, trusting more to our witsthan to ourcredentials, and 
believing that a jest may conquer where force may fail, 
that a bon mot is often better than a passport.” The 
result of the main object of the expedition was that 
some of the effects of “ mountain sickness” were found 
to be transitory, and others (consequent upon the effects of 
respiration) permanent. But, ofcourse, apart from this, Mr. 
Whymper’s volume is full of interesting and valuable in- 
formation about the country through which he passed, 
and about which, in fact, very little, comparatively, is 
known, while many myths of former travellers are ex- 
ploded. Altogether, the volume is in every way deserving 
of the attention which it has, and will, attract. It is 
admirably bound and printed. Of the illustrations it is 
unnecessary to speak, for is not Mr. Whymper the prince 
of wood engraving, as he is the prince of Alpine climbing ? 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Fang, VioLer. (Editor.) Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois, 
‘Queen of Navarre. (John C. Nimmo.) Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 277. 
2is. net. ‘ 
It is very doubtful whether those Englishmen who cannot read 1a Reine 

Margot in her original French will care to read her in an English 

translatioa, although that translation be as good as the translator's 

art can make it. Further the interest of the‘: Mémoires” is so much 
an interest of style and so little an interest of subject—for in this 
volume the good Queen proves herself a great hand at svpressio 

veri, if not at evpressio falsi_that half this charm must vanish in a 

translation be it never so good. Nevertheless we are grateful to Miss 


Fleet Street, on receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Book ordered, 


Violet Fane for the present volume and her exc3ilent introduction 

(a fifth uf the whole book), and to Mr. Nimmo for the excellent way 

in which it is prodaced. It is notable that no previous trauslation 

has appeared for two hundred and forty years. Hight portraits from 

contemporary engravings enhance the value of the present. 

Hurron, A.W. Cardinal Manning. (Methuen and Co.) Pp. 284. 
63s. With portrait. 

Mr. Hutton has been first in the field with his biography. It seems to 
have been done with considerable paiastaking, but it is not meant to 
be more than a stop-gap until an authorised tiography based upon 
the Cardinal’s private papers is issued. Mr. Hutton is not very well 
qualified to w:ite this book, as he had noclose personal knowledge of 
the Cardinal. He has, however, done his work of compilation with 
care, marred here and there by uunecessary blemishes. 


NasMiTH, Davip. Makers of Modern Thoughts: or, Five 
Hundred Years Struggle between Science, Ignorance, and 
Superstition (1200 A.D. to 1699 A.D.). (George Paiilip aad Syn.) 
‘i'w volumes. Crownsvu. Cloth. Py. 289 and 271. 12s. 

This is a very solid book, containing a mass of information that it would 
be difficult to find in similar compass. It containssketches of the lives 
and writings of the most eminent emancipators of Kuropean thought 
from Roger Bacon down to Newton. The first volume is varied and 
interesting, cuntaining notices of twenty-three worthies, including 
Shakespeare, Dante, Lord Bacon, Columbus, Montaigne, Luther, Xe. 
The second volume is devotei to half a dozen worthies, Hobbes, 
Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza, Locke, and Newton. As Mr. Nasmith does 
not merely give a sketch of the lives of the persons whom he describes, 
but also a summary of their teaching, it is obvious that these two 
volumes area kind of REVIEW OF It. VLEWs pemmican of the literature 
of five centuries. A man whocvu-d stand an examination in these 
two volumes would have a fair ciaim to have a good grasp of the 
movement of European thought. 


YonGe, CHaRLoTTe M. A Book of Golden Deeds and A Book of 
Worthies. (Macmillanand Co.) lsmo. 4s. 6d. each net. 

These are two recent additions to ‘‘The Golden Treasury” series. 
Both are well known, the first haviog appeared in thirteen editions, 
aad the second in seven eiitions. If it be true, as one has said, that 
‘‘every word, look, or thought of sympathy with heroic action 
helps to make heroism,” then it is sureiy good that such a collection 
of stories of heroic deeds has found so much favour with the public. 
The book is especially interesting to young people, for whose benefit 
a chronological table is appended, which will enable the reader to 
arrange the various events related according to time, nation, and 
place. Of the ‘‘Book of Worthies” it is onty necessary to say that 
the thirteen chosen men are :—Joshua, David, Hector, Aristides, 
Nehemiah, Xenophon, Epaminondas, Alexander, Marcus Curius, 
a Cleomenes, Scipio Africanus, Judas Maccabeeus, and Julius 
Jeesar. 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE. The Queen’s Prime Ministers: The Earl 
of Derby. (Sampson, Lowana Co.) Crown svo. Pp. 223. 4s. 6d. 
This is the seventh of the series which Mr. Stuart Reid is editing. It is 

illustrated by a photogravure, and supplied with a copious index. 

The name of the author is a sufficient recommendation. It recalls 

many a stirring episode in English history which to many of the 

younger electors hss become somewhat shadowy. 


Sata, Mrs GrorGe Aucustus. Famous People I have Met. 
(James R. Osgooi, McIlvaine and Co.) Crown%vo. Uloth. Po. 240. 6s. 
An intensely amusing book, interesting, to», as few recent books have 

been. Says Mes. Sala: ‘‘ Naturally I believe my husband to be the most 

famous person I have ever met,” and consequently she places him at 
the begianing of her bundle, which numbers some twenty-two cele- 
brities, about all of whom she writes pleasantly and easily. Among 
the twenty-two are the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Mr. H. M. Stanley. 

Sir John Millais, R.A. Mr. Henry Labouchere, M.P., Mr. Edmond 

Yates. Mr. Montague Williams. Q.C., Mr. F. C. Burnand, Mr. Walter 

Besant, Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. Wemyss Reid, Mr. William Black, 

Mr. B. L. Farjeon and Mr. Edward Lawson. In each case a facsimile 

letter is printed. 


SoREL, ALBERT. Madame de Stael. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. 

Po. 262. With portrait. 3s. 6d. 

This is a volume of ‘“‘ The Great French Writers’” series, being studies 
of the lives, the works, and the influence of the principal authors of 
French literature. The editor truly says that in the century just 
drawing to a c'ose historical research has entirely re-written the story 
of the world; and the nineteenth century has applied itself with a 
still more intense passion to reviving the great writers of all litera- 
tures. The aim of the series is to recall the part played by these 
great writers. Always a fascinating story, this particular account of 
Madame de Staél’s life is very readable. In a concluding chapter 
M. Sorel speaks of Madame de Staél’s influence. This has been 
greater, he holds, on the French historical school, as shown in the 
works of Guizot, Charles de Rémusat, De Tocqueville, Thiers, and 
Lanfrey, than in other forms of French literature. ‘A beutiful 
genius rather than an artist in literature and history, a great witness 
rather than an actor in the events of her times, she deserves to live 
because she represents one of the best epochs of the French spirit.” 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


an a Irish Fairy Tales. (T. Fisher \Uawin.) Post 8vo. 

Without hie fairy tales, the Irishman would not be so poetical as he is. 
Ta this little volume, Mr. Yeate has brought together a number of 
stories by various writers about lavd and water fairies, evil spicite, 
cats, kings and warriors. These, added to his f rmer work, “‘ Fairy 
and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry,” make upa fairly representative 
sollection of such liverature. 


BSSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Giocston, W. A. _ Literary Coincidences and Other Papers. 
Morrison Bruthers, Glasg»w.) Piss 8vv. Paper Covers. Pp. 166. 1s. 
f the four essays which complete this little volume, that which gives 
the title is by far the most interesting. By much promiscuous read- 
ing, apparently, Mr. Clouston has seen that the same thoughts, and 
almost the same phrases, occur to many authors of widely differing 
climes aod tims. Many sayings aud quotations from our own 
writers, he shows, are mere plagiarisms, culled unblushingly from less 
known predecessors; while often the same idea, clothed in the 
sam- eords, will occur to two writers, whose originality it is im- 
fble to doubt. In each case Mr. Clouston qvs chapt-r and verse 
bi. statements. The other pa ers are ‘‘A Bookstall Bargain,” 

“ Ancient Riddles,” and ‘‘ St. Valentine’s Day in the Olden Time.” 


Karapya, ta Privoesse. Etincelles. (Griffith, Farran and Co.) 
8vo. Pa:cument. 
Soe three hundred and fifty wise, witty, and epigrammatic remarks. 
Hach page is curiously embellished with a number of fanciful designs. 


Lanpor, WALTER SavaGE. Imaginary Conversations. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 3s, 6d. net. 
This ie the sixth and last volume of an edition which wil!, we imagine, 
the standard edition for many yearsto come. It suffers from a 
few textual errors, but ahaa is imp~ssible, and certainly Mr. 
Crump, the editor, and Messrs. Dent, the pubiishers, deserve much 
credit for the volumes as they stand. The present contains an 
etching, by Mr. Herbert Railton, of the Villa Gherardes:a at Florence. 


Leg, EuizasetH. Essays by Sainte-Beuve. (Walter Scott.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 265. 1s. 6d. 

A volume of the Scott Library, which will be of the greatest use to 
those who cannot read the greatest of French critics in his original 
tongue. Mise Lee contributes a critical and biographical introduc- 
tion. Among the subjects treated of in the — essays are ‘‘ What 
isa Classic?” Madame Recamier, Rabelais, Balzac, Montaigne, Alfred 
de Musset, the De Guerins, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Chestertield, Mary 
Stuart, and William Cowper. 


Sataman, Matcomn C. Woman—Through a Man’s Eye-glass* 

(William Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 237. 3s. 6d. 

The papers in this volume are clever, smart, and one of them (‘‘ My 
Mother”) is full of a deep, reverent feeling, but they are out of plac:, 
In some periodical where they can be lazily read and quickly forgotten, 
they would pleasantly pars many an idle hour, but in book form 
they are useless, except as a pretty drawing-room table-book, to be 

ed up and indolently scanned in the interval before dinner. And 
certainly in appearance the volume is admirab'y agapted for this 
purpose. Rarely, not even from the house of Heinemann, have wo 
seen & more tasteful, dsintily-bound book. And dainty is the word 
to apply to the impressionist sketches of Mr. Dudley Hardy. Mr. 
Salaman writes upon many women. Among the types are the Little 
Widow, the Socially Ambitious Woman, the Modern Lady Novelist, 
the “ Awtully nae | ” Girl, the Skittish Old Maid, the Smart Woman, 
and the “‘ Fin-de-Siecle” Woman. 


UNDFRHILL, JOHN. (Editor.) The Athenian Oracle: A Selection. 
sWelter Scott.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxxviii., 268. 18. 6d. Scott 
brary. 


* ‘We must confess to finding in this volume the preface of more interest 


than the pages which it introduces. Mr. Underhill’s account of the 
foundation of the Athenian Mercury in 1690 is not onl interesting to 
those who are concerned in the beginnings of English journals, but 
also extremely instructive. Dunton, its founder, was apparently a 
sort of seventeenth century David Grieve—half bookseller, half author 
—to whom, apparently, came an idea similar in aim to the “ practical 
suggestion” mooted in the first number of this Review. With the 
idea came the carrying out, and the Athenian Gazette (as it was first 
called) was started by John Dunton, Richard Sault, and Samuel 
Wesley, father of John Wesley, the divine. The idea was that of a 
per similar somewhat tothe ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” columns 
eS our modern journals: *‘All Persons whatever may be resolved 
gratis in any Question that their own sati-faction or curiosity shall 
gee *em to, if a send their questions by a Penny Post. letter to 
. Smith, at his Coffee-House in Stocks Market in the Poultry.” The 
paper at once ‘‘caughton,” andwas published continuously (first weekly, 
and then bi-weekly) for nearly six years, when, owing fo the increase 
in the number of other papers, it died a natural death, leaving its 
founder in a more or less pennilesscondition. In a prefatory letter to 
the editor, Mr. Walter Besant says that the Athenian Oracle is “a book 
invaluable to one who wishes to s'udv the m»nners and ideas of the 
English bourgeois at the end of the seventeenth or the b-ginning of 
the b century,” and tbat in writing ‘‘ Dorothy Forster” and 
“For Faith and Freedom” he found it of the greatest Felp. On the 
whole, the volume is exceedingly interesting. and the reading public 
poste a ae! 2 ngage Les wy Mpc a — only a instructive 
lace, bu ‘or ng opportunity: f reading the cream 
of the copious volumes in a cheap and condensed form. . 
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ZAMPINI SaLazaRo, Fanny. Antiche Lotte, Speranzi Nuove, 
iiealee A. Tocco, 31, Via S. Pietro Majella.) 8vo. 5s. 
ignora Zampini S:lazaro is well known in England for her efforts to 
raise the standard of women’s education in Italy. The first part of 
the present volume, “‘ Ricordi,” is an interesting record of her own 
intellectual life and exper-ences ; the second is made up of lectures, 
addresses, and a report on the work and culture of English women, 
sent in to the Italian Government in 1890. This last is principally 
taken up with women’s colleges, and gives a glowing account of 
Newnham and Girton, Somerville and Lady Ma’ gavet. There are 
one or two slight inaccuracies, which may be partly due to printer's 
errors. Newnham, i.e.the Old Hall (originally called ‘‘ Newnham 
Hall”) was opened not in 1885 but in 1575, and Sidgwick Hall (at 
first ‘‘ South Hall”) in October 1880, not 1886, as stated by Signora 
Zampini Salazar. Besides this, the author touches on a variety of 
subjects—Miss Octavia Hill's work—the People’s Palace—women in 
the medical profession—clubr for working girls, etc. etc. 
FICTION. 

- A Modern Milkmaid. (Digby and Long.) Crown 8vo. Cloth’ 
8. 6d. 

Much good cannot be said of this new story of the author of ‘‘ Common- 
place Sinners.” The motif is repellent, and although there are power- 
ful scenes scattered through the book, it bears the mark of having 
been hastily written. 

BLack, WILLIAM. Kilmeny. (SampsonLow.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. 320. 2s. 64. 

The fifth volume of a uniform edition of Mr. Black’s novels. Again we 
would urge Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. to adopt in future volumes 
Messrs. Macmilian’s plan of stating on the fiy-leaf of each novel the 
date of the first and succeeding editions. 

Courzrvs, Louis. Eline Vere. (Chapman and Hall.) Crown ‘vo. 

Po. 312. 5s. 

M. Couperus is, perhaps, the best known of Du'‘ch novelists. The 
present story is hardly his finest, but it is interesting and worth read- 
ing. Mr. J.T. Grein’s translation might be worse and might very 
well be Letter. 

DAUDET, ALPHONSE. Rose and Ninette. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 3ll. 6s. 

This story, a short one in spite of the 311 pages of this large print and 

roadly-margined edition, is a specimen of Daudet at his best. 
Fortunate in its translator, Miss Mary J. Senano, it loses in ‘he 
translation little of the charm ,of the limpid French prose. Rose 
and Ninette are the daughters of a divorced couple. They are 
passiunately loved by their father, a distinguished diamatic author, 
but their mother, a revengeful woman, completes the havoc she has 
made of his life by weaning their affection trom him. ‘Lo those who 
do not yet know Daucet, and are unable to read the origiual, this 
edition may be strongly recommended. 
Dickens, CaaRLES. The Pickwick Papers and Oliver Twist. 

(Mucmilian.) Crown 8vo. Py. 75¥. 38. 6d. each. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have k st their opportunity, fr the c°py- 
right of this and the succee1sing volumes by Charles Dickens having 
already expired, or being on the point of expiring, they hav- omitted 
to bring out a really good cheap editiun of that novelist’s w rks. The 
Crown edition is all uhat could be desired, but the present one isa 
shilling and sixpence cheaper, and really quite as good. It is 
moderate in siz+, is printed on thin but good paper, and contains, in 
each case, all thc original illustrations, and a biographical and biblio- 
graphical introduction by Cuarles Dickens the younger 
Frapay, Inse. Heavy Laden and Old-Fashioned Folk. (T. 

Fisher Unwin.) Long po t8vo. Pp. 216. 1s. 6d, 

These two stories are so excellent in themselves that any series wou'd 
be improved by their inclusion; but why “ The Pseudonym 
Library”? Is the original idea of this teries to be dropped and the 
title retained ? Ilse Frapan, a writer of repute in her own coustry, 
is well introduced by these two Novellen (chort stories). ‘* H-avy 
Laden” is the tragedy of the lives uf a Hamburg workman aud his 
wife. ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Foik” is a humorous Jittle idyll of an old- 
fashioned household. The scene of both is Hamburg, and the writer 
has evidently assimilated the g-nius loci. The first, a powerfu! piece 
of writing, is almost realistic in its intensity, and the second isa 

comedy of manners. a celightfully humorous handlng ot the 
_— materials. M.s. Macdonell has done the work of translator 
well, 

Hat, M. E. Rex, the Black Sheep. (DigbyandLong.) Crown 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 344. 6s. Kroutisprece. 

Howarp, BLaNCHE WILLIS, AND WILLIAM SHarp. A Fellowe and 

a Wie. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine and Ov.) Crown 8vo. Clovh. 

266. 68 


Positively, in the first flush of t.leasure, the only fault we have to find 
with ‘his book isi s title, silly and unmeaning. Ic is so entir-ly fresh 
apd original, so u:.trammelled and—in its best sense--suxgestive. 
The ‘‘iellowe "—a vile word—is a Northern count, his wifea N rthe-n 
maid, who insists on lesving bim to spend a year in Rume, in ord-r 
“to find berref artist cally.” She meetea Don Jnan f a ecu ptr, 
and—falls. Her husband, who knows not of her fall, but: nly of her 
danger, reac ¢s Rome, fr g ‘tens the sculp or awsy, an? returns witn- 
ou. atiemping to see hs wife. At home he finds ber ‘e ter (the 
whole story is carcied on by correspondence), in which she, rep nting 
bitterly, co f-s es all avd renounces him, The ‘fellowe” 1s, how- 
ever, a thorough-going emancipation'st where wim n is concerned, 
and insists on her return and a complete for getfulaess of the past. 


Lemorr, Clana. A cotenent with the Dead. (Griffith, Farran 
3ls. . 


and Co.) Thre vol:mes, 
A tbree-vo'ume novel of rather more than av-rage merit. The plot is 
expected in 


evolved, but never obscure, and quite as criginal as can be 
these days. 
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THE NEw Books 


MucDonatp, Georcr. Castle Warlock. (Kegin Paul.) Crown 8vo. 


Pp. 378. 33. 6d. New Edition. 


Mururin, Ropert Cuantes. Melmoth the Wanderer. (Richard 

Bentley aud Son). Three volumes. 243. New edivion. 

Maturin was boro in Dublin in 1782 and had at one time a consider- 

abie literary vogue. By the exertions of Sir Walter Scott and Lord 

Byron his tragedy ‘‘ Bertram” was produced by Kean at Drury Lane 

with the greatesc success, being everywhere favourably criticised 

except by Ooleridge, who was incensed by the rejection of one of his 
own plays for “‘ Bertram.” Maturin was the author of other plays, 
which were barely successful, and of several romances, one of which, 
“ Woman,” recalls the analytic work of M. Paul Bourget. The present 
story belongs to the “‘ terrific” school of fiction, started, perhaps, by 
Mrs. Radcliffe and continued by Beckford and ‘‘ Munk” Lewis. The 
parts which are purly horrible are among the best examples of their 
styles, but the construction of the story is so com my: 4 bad that the 
s which do not th: il! have little power to aturact the reader. In 
ance, ‘‘ MeJmoth ” has had, and has, an even greater popula: ity than 
in England, and has attracted the enthusiastic admiration of, among 
others, Bslzac and Baudelaire. Our own Thackeray and Rossetti, 
too, were not untouched by its power. The critical, biographical, 
and biblicgraphical introduction is exceedingly interesting to the 
student of fnglish literature, to whom, indeed, this new edition will 
most appeal; the general public will care for lits!e but the fearful 
scenes in the Spanish convent and the English madhouse. 
PaGcE, THomas Netson. Elsket. (J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) 

Urown 8vo. Coth. 

Five capital stories. True humour and true pathos, which always go 
together, are here, and we find it bard to say which we admire most— 
the comedies of negro life or the pathos of the broken-hearted 
daughter of the Vikings, the decayed gentleman of the Southern 
States or the French Sergeant of the Empire. 

Peacock, THomas Love. The Misfortunes of Elphin. (J. M. 

Dent and Cv.) Feap. 8vo. Pp, 159. 2s. 6d. net. 

To us this volume seems ons of the most disappointing of Peacock’s 
fictional works. Founded on a Welsh legend, slightly connected 
with the story of Arthur, ‘Tone Misfortunes of Elphin” lacks the 
necessary proportion—as indeed do all of Peacock’s works—and does 
not give the opportunity for political satire of which its author can 
make such good use. What satire is there is dragged in by the heels, 
and is altogether out of keeping with the story. Nor are the lyrics 
so beautiful as those to which we are accustomed; they are adapted 
from Welsh songs and ballads, and as such, of course, will prove of 
exceeding interest to natives of the Principality. 

Putiies, F.C. Madame Valerie. (William Heinemann.) Paper 
covers. Is. 

The promise which Mr. Phillips showed in ‘‘ As in a Looking Glass” is 
here hardly carried out. The story is unpleasant, detailing as it does how 
aman’s furmer mistress gets his young wife into her power, and s) 
manages that he believes her faith’ess and gets adivorce. Of course, 
aliends happily, but we do not like the story, which will not add to 
its author's reputation. 

Pryce, Richarp. An Evil Spirit. (Griffith and Farrao.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 307. 3s. 6d. 

The author of ‘‘ Just Impediment” and ‘‘ Mrs. Maxwell's Affections” 
is one of the most promising of our younger novelists; and the pub- 
lishers have done well in issuing a new edition of this powerful if 
somewhat unpleasant s'ory, which has long been out of print. The 
frontispiece is by Mr. Hal Ludlow. 

Roprnson, F. W. A Very Strange Family. (William Heinemann.) 

Paper covers. 1s. ' 

The first volume of the Shilling Library has, we believe, already 
appeared. In this its new and cheaper form it should gain, as it 
deserves, an increased circle of readers. The new library should 
do well. Inshape and general appearance it is almost identical! with 
the series which Messrs. Heinemann and Balestier are running in 
opposition to the Taucnnitz Library. 

Rosx, A, M. The Preacher of St. Justin’s. (David Stott.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Miss Rose, in this first literary effort, as we understand it to be, has 
written a touching story, but something more than a story. 
She handles the theological problems so much discussed since—weil, 
since ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ” appeared, in a lucid and vigorous way, and 
iu the 1 cag of the preacher of St. Justin’s, presents a manly type 
of Christian who, having seen the young life of the girl whom he 
loved blighted by narrowness and bigotry, dedicated himself to 
the work of revealing the freedom and beauty of Christ’s Christianity 
and exposing the bondage of orthodox theology. It isa book well 
worth reading. 
ae: E. F. A Freak of Fate. (HenryandCo.) Paper boards. 


Pp. 261. 2s. 

Why this story should be called ‘A Freak of Fate” more than any 
other title is only one of the questions which occur to the jaded 
reader; another is why it should ever have been written. The plot 
wants connection, and the story wanders to such an extent that the 
— soon lacks the little interest with which the beginning inspired 

m. 


Wattacr, Mrs. A. In the Service of Love. (John Flack.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

This is a weak book, written apparently by a lady who bas been reading 
Mrs. Humphry Ward or Edna Lyall, and embodying a sumber of 
doubts about the Coristian religion. There is hardly any pretence 
at unity; scores of trifling episedes, havin no connection with or 
influence upon the development of the narrative (which, of courae, is 
made qu'te secondary to the purpose), are strung together like so 
many beads con acors. The ignorance displayed of things masculine 
is amusing. 


. 


OF THE MonrTH. 


‘Wiaay, Katze Dovatas. Timothy’s Quest, (London: Gay and 


Bird.) 
Two little waifs and two old maids are the leading characters in 


this 
story, which is a fairly clever study of American life. There is 
humour as well as pathos, and not a few droll touches. For example: 
Samantha Ripley thought that religious people might do more for 
the poor and the needy than theydid. ‘ Somehow our religion don’t 
take boit as it ought to. It takes a burnin’ zeal to clean out them 
slum places, and burnin’ zeal ain't the style nowadays. As my father 
used to say, ‘ Religion’s putty much like fish and pertaters ; if it’s 
hot it’s good, an’ if it’s cold taint worth a——’ well a short word 
came in there, but I won’t say it.” Which reminds us forcibly of the 
famour epigram which Mark Guy Pearse put into the mouth of his 
queerest Cornish character :—‘‘ Women be like pilchards; when they 
be good they be but middlin’, and when they be bad they be bad 
sure enough.” 
Wistan, ApEN. Lucy, Francis. and Cousin Bill. (Eden, Re- 


mington, and Co.) Three volumes. 31s. 64. 
Evidently a first attempt. 


HISTORY. 
BrowninG, Oscar. The Flight to Varennes. (Swan Sonnensehein 
. 348 


and Cv.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. #48. . 
The essays in this volume are neatly printed from different magazines. 


Brides the title-essay, there are papers on the ‘* Foreign Policy of 
William Pitt,” the “* Commercial Treaty of 1786,” the “ Triple Alliance 
of 1788,” ** Kogland and France in 1793,” ““ Queen Caroline of Nap!es, 
and “‘ Republican Government.” 

Farrer, J. A. Books Condemned to be Burnt. (Eliott Stock.) 


Post 8vo. Cloth. Py. 207. 4s. 6d. 
The new volume of the Book Lovers’ Library has ths merit of being 


both interesting and novel in subject. Mr. Farrer does not write at 
any great length, but he writes to good purpose. He tells us what 
books have been condemned to be ournt and the reasons for their 
burning. He commences with Porphyry’s ‘Treatise against the 
Christians,” and brings the history up (paying more particular atten- 
tion to the British Isles) to the public burning at Oxford, in Exeter 
College Hall, of Mr. Froude’s ‘‘Nemesis of Faith.” Few more 
entertaining works have been issued of late months. In criticism Mr, 
Farrer is weak. 

FowLer, Warpe W. Heroes of the Nations: Julius Cesar. 


G. P. Putnam and Sons. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. : cs 
Mr. Fowler explains, for rzaders wo are comparatively unfamiliar with 


classical antiquity, the place which Cesar occupies in the history of 

the world. He sets fortn what the dictator did to prepare the 

coming of the Roman imperial system; how he assisted by arms the 

Romanizing of Europe ; and how his acts and their consequences 

smoothed the way for Christianity. These matters are certainties ; 

the growth of Czsar’s character, as told by Mr. Fowler—or by any- 
one else—is little more than matter of conjecture. 

Froupg, J. A. The Spanish Story of the Armada, and other 
Essays. (Longmans.) 8vo. Pp. 32s. 12s. 

This is a volume of reprints of magazine and review articles. ‘‘ The 
Spanish Story of the Armada” appeared recently in Longman’s Maga- 
zine, and ‘St. Teresa,” the next longest article, appeared in the 
Quarterly H-view. Another historical article is devoted to the Tem- 

lars; to these are added three, “Antonio Perez: An Uns:lved 

Historical Riddle,” and the record of two summer excursions to 

Norway. 

Green, Joun Ricnarp. A Short History of the English People. 
Part VIII. (Mscmullan.) 1s. net. 4 
We cannot tuo highly praise this serial republicati-n of Mr. Green's 

“Short History.” Part VI{I. is in every way equal to its prede- 


cessors. 
InaLis, HonourRaBLE Lapy. The Siege of Lucknow: a Diary. 


(J. R. Osgood, Melivaine and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Po. 240. 
Lady Inglis is te wife of Major-General Sir John Inglis, K.C.B., who, 


on the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, succeeded to the military com- 
mand in Lucknow. Her diary is of the greatest interest, for, being 
the wife of the comma: ding officer, she saw and krew much more 
than did her companions. The value of the volume is further en- 
hanced by the inclusion of the military notes taken by Captain Birch 
during the siege. 

Muarovicnu, Curepomir. Constantine, the Last Emperor of 
the Greeks ; or, the Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks. 
(Sampson Low, Marston ana Co.) 8vo. Pp. 238. 

The appearauce of this book coincides with the publication of the 
“Story of the Byzantine Empire” noticed below. We recommend 
the reading of it as a sequel to Mr Oman’s work. In the “ Byzantine 
Empire,” only a few pages are devoted to the catastrophe which befell 
the empire of Constantine in 1453. Mr. Mijatovich, who, by the way, 
was formerly Servian Minister in London, devotes the whole of his b ok 
toa stirring narrative of the conquest of Constantinople. He opens 
with a detailed survey of the moral causes of the rapid rise of the 
Ottoman and the fall of the Byzantine empires, showing how it was 
that an uncivili-ed and by no means numerous tribe so speedily suc- 
ceeded in destroying three Christian kingdoms of a higher degree of 
culture ; and then proceeds totell the story of the last exciting days of 
that siege which only closed when the infidel Turk entered the sacred 
precincts of S . Sophia, and the cry that God was great and Mahomet 
his prophet reng through the dome where thirty generati.ns of 
patriarchs ha? ceiebrated the Holy Mysteries. It is a tolerably com- 
plete and reliable account of an event tragic in its incidents and far- 
reachiag in its c nsequences. 

Oman. C. W. C., MA., F.S.A. The Byzantine Empire. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Pp. 364. 5s. 

Only in one particular can this new volume of the “ Story of the 
Nations ” series be said to fall below the high standard of excellence 
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THE REvIEW oF REVIEWS. 


maintained by the twenty-nine preceding volumes—viz., inthe matter 
of illustrations, which are neither so numerous nor so inte a8 
in many of the other volumes. Mr. Oman, hewever, tells the story of 
the Byzantine Em; in a thoroughly interesting and painstaking 
way. Following the lead of Finlay’s and Bury’s works on the Byzan- 
tines, and vigorously attacking the view of Gibbon, he mainiains 
that the Byzantines no longer need an apologist as they did fifty 
years ago, for their great work in holdi: g back the Saracen and keep- 
ing alive throughout the Dark Ages the lamp of learning is beginning 
to be sentinel. te. Oman’s own work will certainly contribute largely 
to that result. A brief chapter at the commencement deals with the 
foundation of Byzantium aad its early history, but the study of the 
empire really commences with the foundation of Constantiaople in 
A.D. 328. One of the most interesting chapters is that on the social 
and religious life of the Empiie during the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Pastor, Dr. L. (F:om the German, edited by Frederick I., Antrobus 
of the Oratory.) History of the Popes from the close of the 
Middle Ages. (John Hodges, Agar Street, Charing Cross.) ‘wo 
vols. 8vo. Cloth. 10s. each. g 
These two large volumes are published with an introductory notice by 
Cardinal Manning, dated 27th October, 1891, so that it may ba one of 
the last, if not the very last, of his published writings. ‘he value of 
Dr. Pastor's history is that it is largely based upon the secret archives 
of the Vatican, hitnerto inaccessible. Cardinal Manning says that it 
may be regarded as the first fruits of theaction of Leo the Thirteenth. 
who appointed a commission to oversee the publication of historical 
matters in the Vatican archives. No author has written the history 
of the papers with such copiousevidence. These two volumes contain 
the history of four popes, Martin the Fifth, Hugenius the Fourth, 
Nicholas the Fifth, and Calixtus the Third, and they cover the period 
from 1417 to 1458. The Cardinal declares that all the histories of the 
period will need extensive correction, and, in a large measure, will 
require to be rewritten owing to the fresh evidence contained in thess 
valameae. The hero of the book is Nicholss the Fifth, who is described 
as the first Papal patron of literature and the finearts. In his reign 
the Renaissance was at its heght. The Cardinal regards it as making 
the watershed between the Christian and the heathen humanists. 
Like most German historians, Dr. Pastor is somewhat cumbered with 
the weight of his learaing, and the book, though invaluable to his- 
torians, cannot be regarded as in any sense a popular history. At the 
rate of one volume per twenty years of history, it would take nearly 
100 volumes to tell the whole story of the Popes. é 
SmirH, Hersert GREENHOUGH. The Romance of History. 

(Richard Bentley and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 334. 

That truth is stranger than fiction is so trite, so hackneyed an expres- 
sion, that we hardly dare to bring it forward ia connection with this 
volume. Mr. Greeuhough Smith here proves the saying by taking 
some eleven characters —all mere or less connected with history—and 
giving a lively and well-written account of their many-incidented 
ltves. The characters chosen are Masaniello, Princa Rupert, Ben- 
yowsky, Tamerlane, Marino Faliero, Bayard, Lithgow, Jacqueline de 
Laquette, Vidocg, Lochiel, and Casanova. Mr. Smith has, of course. 
nothiag new to say about any of the e; his book has no real historical 
value, but it is interesting as most novels, and to the tyro in history 
somewhat instructive. None can complain of it being dull. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Macponewt, A.A. Camping Out. (George Bell and Sons.) Small 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 153. 2s. 

This book is particularly seasonable and particularly well executed. 
Mr. Maedonell overlooks no aspect of his subject. He advises us where 
to go, and gives explicit directions about the equipment (boating or 
otherwise), the tents, commissariat department, etc., etc. A number 
of simple recipes will be found useful. 


MUSIC, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 
A. G. R. Poems. (The Chiswick Press.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. 104. 3s, 6d. 

Some of the lines in this volume are very beautifal, and it is, on the 
whole, farabovethe average. The verses upon the ‘‘ City Tree,” which 
**’midst cheerless offices its branches wave,” are perhaps the best. 
ARCHER, Frank. How tc Write a Good Play. (Sampson Low.) 

Srown 8vo. Buckram. Pp. 224. 6s. 

Mr. Frank Archer is, or was, an actor of some repute, it is therefore to 
be presumed that he knows what he is talking about. But an actor is 
the last gaide to the writing of a good play. An ‘actor's play” may 
give plenty of opportunities for histrionic display, but it is seldom a 
good piece of work from the literary point of view. Further, Mr. 
Archer confesses that ‘‘a book can no more teach a man to write a play 
than to compose a sonata, paint a picture, or carve a statue.” If this 
is so, why the book ? 


Bacu, Ateeat B. (Kditor). Loewe Album of Ballads. (Schle- 
singer, Berlin.) Paper covers. Twovolumes 4s. each. 
A selection of thirteen of the most popular of Karl Loewe's ballads, with 
German and English words and a preface (the first Eaglish edition). 
Bdited by Albert B. Bach. 


Breen, ——, Poetical Works. (Griffith, Farran and Co.) Long 
ost 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
his volume —the seventh of an edition to be completed in twelve— 
contains ‘* Manfred,” ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” and ‘‘ Werner.” 
CakPENPER Epwarp, Towards Democracy. (T. Fisher Unwin) 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 367. 5s. 3 
A third edition, enlarged, of a volume of poems, modelled ey 
upon the style of Walt Whitman. Much of it might well bave been 
spared, but we welcome the re-issue on account of some few fine 


pages and thoughts. 


Grosvenor Series of Classical Pianoforte Music. Series p, 
Nos. 3, 9, 10, and 12. (J. and J. Hupkinson, 34, Margaret Screet 
Cavendish Square). 2s. net, each 3 7 
Reprints of Classical Pianoforte Music, for the use of Academies, 
ools, and Oolleges. Series D, veing difficult pieces. The numbers 
above give an Etude (Op. 32), by P. Scharwenka; a Canon, by G, 
Ernest, and Spielereien, by H. Huber ; Idylle and Pastorale (Op. 102), 
by C. Reinecke ; and Two Reveries (Op. 33), by #. Hiller, 
Henpeuson, W. J. Preludes and Studies. (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) Cloth. Pp. 245. 6s. 

In this interesting volume, Mr. Henderson—also author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Music”—has reprinted under ‘‘ Wagneriana” some articles which 
originally appeared in the New York Times, together with a study of 

“ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” a pap-r on the “ Bvulution of Piano 
Music,” and a study of Schumann’s symphonic music. Most 
readers will find the chapters relating to Wagner and the de- 
velopment of his ideas, which occupy half of the book, the 
most attractive, but in the section devoted to the ‘ Evolution 
of Piano Music,” a chapter on “ Living Players ” sets out 
very strikingly the special traits and charac eristics of such 
conspicuous figures as Dr. von Biilow, Eugene d’Alvert, Rummel, 
Moritz Rosenthal, and Joseffy. ‘‘ Dr. von Biilow,” he says, “ tells his 
hearers what Beethoven, or Schumann, or Muzart says, while other 
players tell their audiences: ‘ This is my idea of Beethoven, or Schu- 
mann, or Mozart.’ The others compel us to acknowledge their own 
greatness; the Doctor forces us to bow before the greatness of the 
music.” But Mr. Henderson, like Mr. Fillmore, reminds us that 
without emotion the supreme pinnacle of performance cannot be 
reached. With D’Albert ‘‘ the artistic temperament fills the execu- 
tion with passion and vitality,” and thus he can move a hearer where 
Dr. von Biilow cannot, even though the latter gives c ntemporaneous 
human interest to dead composers by taking his audience back with 
him into their time. 

PALGRAVE, Francis T. (Editor). Poetical Works of John Keats 

(Macmillan.) 16mo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Nothing cou'd look nicer than the type with which this volume of the 
** Golden Treasury ” series is printed. Keats beiug a poet especially fit 
to be read a little at a time and in those places whicn he loved and 
described so well, Professor Palgrave has made his selection and 
planned his volume for such times and such sympathetic readers. In 
the appended notes, the editor has striven to elucidate the rapid, yet 
gradual, development of Keats’ powers, and by frequent reference to 
the poet’s letters, makes the poet his own interpreter. 

THomson, James. The Seasons and the Castle of Indolence. 

(Chatto and Windus.) Crown 8vo. Half-cloth. Pp. 271. 2s. 

A new illustrated edition, containing a life of the author, and a critical 
+ sate by ry Dosoe: + nth’ 

ouvenir o ng Henry the Eighth” at the Lyceum Theatre. 

(Black and White Publiching Co.) 1s. od 7 

Following an excellent custom, Mr. Henry Irving here gives an artistic 
souvenir of his production of ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” the pictures in which 
admirably represent the chief scenes and the more important 
characters inthe play. The illustrations are by Mr. J. Bernard Part- 
ridge, Mr. W. Telbin, Mr. J. Harker, and Mr. Hawes Craven. 

WeseER, F, A Popular History of Music from the Earliest 

Times. (Simpkin, Marshall.) Cloth. Pp, 32s. 

Of the writing of histories of music there seems to be no end. The 
book by Mr. Weber, organist of the German Chapel Royal at St. James’s 
Palace, traces the practice and development of music before and in 
the Christian era, from the musical records of the Old Testament 
down to the present time, and including music in China, Hindostan, 
Egypt, &c. The volume is an excellent hand-book to the subject. 


POLITICS, 


BoorH, CHARLES. Pauperism: a Picture and Endow 
Old Age: an Argument. (Macmillan.) Crown ne 
Pp. 350. 3s. 6d. 
= This is a composite book contain- 
ing Mr. Booth’s paper, read before 
the Royal Stati-tical Society, of 
which nothing more need be said, 
but the first part is more interesting 
and novel. It is an attempt to make 
a literary photograph of the various 
specimens —— to be found in 
our London Unions. It is the result 
of an investigation begun in Stepney 
and extended to St. Paneras, There 
is a discourse as to the cause of 
pauperism, and the best means of 
dealing with the social problem. 

Mr. Booth’s gppendices are momu- 

ments of painstaking industry. 

This volume will ma‘erially assist 

in enabling the general reader to 

understand somewhat of the im- 

V a complexity of the pauper 

Mr. CuariEs Boors. sansa 

From @ Photograph by Elliott and Fry- 

Lioyp, Ciirrorp. Ireland under the Land League. (William 

Blackwood and Sons.) Crown *vo. Cloth. Pp, 243. ty : 

Mr. Clifford Lloyd, when Resident Magistrate in Ireland. was one of 
the most uncompromising and unfearing opponents of the Land 
League. The vresent record is now published ‘‘in the belief that it 
may not be without salutary lesson at the present time for all who 
are interested in the affairs of Ireland.” 
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REFERENCE BOOKS. 
oLomew, J. C. (Editor). The Pocket Gazetteer of the 
World. (John Walker and Co.) 32mo. Olvth. Pp. 630. zs. 6d. 
The special feature of this new edition is a supplement giving a summary 
ot the. recent census returns as home and abroad. All ihe available 
to press, so that where no new 
thi 1 


re given up to date of goin, 
eeeaene ate et r Smeal ti given in the 


census is nuted in the supp t 
“Gazetteer” may be taken for the latest. 
Epescumbe-RoceErs, S. (Editor). Metropolitan and Provincial 
Local Government Annual. (Edgecumbe-Kegers.) Cwwth. 1s. 6d. 
Io this inexpensive guiae, the couutry section is commenced by a 
list of associations connected with local government, with their 
chief officers. Then follow the municipal. corporations, with the 
names of the mayors, town clerks, and surveyors. The county 
councils, with the names and addresses of the clerks and surveyors, 
and the country unions, with the names and addresses of clerks and 
the masteis are given. Another feature is the guide to the canitary 
authorities of Lundon. Every district is described in geographical 
detail, the area, population, and ratable value, etc., being given, 
together with the name of the chairman of the authority, the clerk 
and the chief officials, The Poor Law Unions are similarly treated. 


English Catalogue of Books for 1891. (Sampson Low.) Paper 
. 58. 
f list of books published in the British Is'es during 1:91, with their 
sizes, prices, and publishers’ names. The volume Contains aiso the 
descriptions of principal books pubiished in the United States. 


KuRSCHNER, DR. JosePpH. German Literary Calendar and Note- 
book for 1892. (Joseph Kiirscnner, Scuttgart.) Cioth. 

Aniuvaiuabe handbook of some 700 pages, being a directory to the Lite- 
rary Sucieties ana Institutes of Ge:many, and a Dictionary of livi 
German Auchors, in which the date of birth, pseudonym, chie 
worke, &c., of each are inc.uded. The number of abbreviations and 
signs used nakes it a little tedious to consult, but the volume, which 
is the fourteenth annual iseue, contains a vast amount of useful 
information in a compact and portable form. 

Parcrave, R. H. IneGis, F.R.S. Dietionary of Political Eco- 
nomy. Part I., Absatement—Bede. Part Il., Becke—Cusmberlayne. 
(Macwillan.) 8ve. Papercovers. 3s. 6d. each, net. 

This is iuteuded to bea complete dictionary of the subjects which belong 
to Political Economy, of the topics which are germane to Pulitical 
Economy, and of the writers who have contributed to economic 
literature. It explains legal and business terms, recoras legal decisions 
of impurtance tv English economics, and notices the chet rights and 
customs which have interfered with economic freedom, The list of 
contributors is a strong one. 


The Nursing Berostery, 1892. (The Record Press, 37s, Strand.) 
Ly 





© pop 


Svo. Cloun. Pop. 8. 

The firet annual issue of a directory of nurses in London, the provinces, 
Scotiaud, Ireland, and abroad. ‘The volume contains a'so statistical 
and geucral information of the training schools for nurses, the 
nursing services, institutes, societic s, etc. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILANTHROPY. 


A RIVERSIDE Visitor. The Pinch of Poverty. (lsbister and Co.) 

&vo. Cloth. Pp. 352. 5s. 

The Riverside Visitor is the familiar pseudonym or one of the most 
frequent vontributors to the Sunday Magazine, and those who have 
read her pictures of life and labour among the London poor will be 
glad to know that they are now republished in this handsome 
volume. The author writes of that which she has seen with her own 
eyes. Those who cannot go down to the depths will find, in these 
pages, a sympathetic and realistic narrative of the heroic and self- 
sacrificing side of the life of the poor which is too often forgotten by 
those who dwell only upon the horrors of the slums. 

Burnet, Jonny, M.A. Early Greek Philosophy. (A. and C. Black.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 376. 10s. 6d. 

“No apvlogy is needed for the appearance of a work dealing with early 
Greek philosopby,” eays Mr. Burnet. ‘‘ The want of one bas long 
been felt; for there are few branches of philosophy in which more 
progress has been made in the last twenty years, and the results of 
that progress have not yet been made accessible to English readers.” 
Currorr, Dr. The Inspiration and the Authority of the 

Bible. (J. Clarke and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 154. 

This little book is partly areprint of articles contribu'ed to the Young 
Man, but several of the papers see the light for the first time. It is 
published to inspire belief in God and his Gospel. The nature of the 
book can best be described by simply transcribing the cont+nts, and 
adding that the author is Dr. Cliffo d, of Westbourne Park; further 
introduction is unnecessary :— How to Study the Bible ; Difficulties as 
to Inspiration, and the Four Waysin which men met them ; The Four 
Ways tested by Science; If there are ‘‘ Errors” in the Bible, then 
What ard Where is its Authority; How Jesus treats the Old Testament ; 
The Service of the Old Testament inthe Making of Men; The Best 
Defence of the Bible; The Battle of the Sacred Books; Present Day 
Inspiration. 

CornrorD, Rev. James, M.A. The Book of Common Prayer, 
bed Historical Notes. (Eyre aad Sputtiswoude.) Crown 8vo. 


This book was prepared “‘ with a view to its being useful to students, 

and of interest to all members of the Established Church.” But there 
is at least one more comprebensive and useful work of tre kind 
already in the market. The source of each component ,art of the 
Prayer Book, and the date at which it was incorporated, are stated in 
the margin. 





THE New Booxs 





OF THE MONTH. 


Fabrak, F. W., D.D. In the Days of Thy Youth. (Macmillan. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

This is the title given to a series of sermons on practical eubjects 
preached by Dr. Farrar before the boys of Mariborough College 
between the years 1371 and 1876. They bear = echool nfe, and are 
in no sense representative of the preacher's entire teaching. 


GABRIEL, Davip TertIUs. Thoughts and Reflections concern- 
ing Social, Metaphysical, and Religious Subjects. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) Crowodvv. Cloth. Pp. 186. 6s, 

Consists of ‘‘S rsy Thoughts” on various theological subjects, and a 
number of chapters on “ The Evidences of the Existence: f the Deity.” 


Let Us Keep the Feast. (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh.) 
32mo. Cloth. 

Bearing as sub-title the words, ‘‘ A Manual for the Holy Communion,” 
this litile book comes before members of the Scotch Church heartily 
recommended by Doctor James Macgregor, Moderator of the General 
er of the Church of Scotland, J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., Alex- 
ander Whyte, D.D., and H. Calderwood, LL.D. 


Rawson, Sin R. W. The Gospel Narrative; or, Life of Jesus 
Christ, Collated from the autuorised text of the frur gospels, with 
notes of all material chang-s in the revised version, and ep tome and 
harmony of the G.spels, forming together a complete narrative in 
chronological order of the Life and Discourses of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as devised from a synoptic view of the four gispels. (Griffith, Farran 
and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 346. 

The nature of this volume is sufficiently described in the title page, 
which is above transcribed. It is dedicated to the A-chbisbop of 
Canterbury ; and its author claims ttat he had finished his pook 
before he was aware how many other labourers had becu in the field 
before him. On looking into the preceding harmonies, however, he 
found that none cf them were so conveniently arranged, or supplied 
so much information, as his work. 

SpurGEON, CHARLES Happoy. Messages to the Multitude. 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

In all probability this is the volume which will be the most popular in 
the ‘‘ Preachers of the Age” series. Nut only was Mr. Spurgeon the 
greatest preacher of this age, but this particular selec: ion of his ser- 
mons—these ‘‘ Messages to the Multitude ’’—were practically sent out 
to the world from his death-bed. He selected ten of the sermons him- 
self, chose the title of the volume, and expressed his intention of 
writing three or four pages asa preface. He never lived to write that 
preface; his brother has done it tor him, and his private secretary has 
had to see the volume thiough the press. Thesermons are all charac- 
teristic of the great preacher, and of the faithfulness with which he 
delivered the Gospel message. 

THE BIsHOP OF WAKEFIFLD. The Knowledge of God, and other 
Sermons. (Samps n Low, Marstcn aud Co.) 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Bishop of Wakefield, better known as the Bishop of Bedford, is so 
much loved for his works’ sake by Nonconformists as well as by 
Chu:chmen that the inclusion of a volume of his #rmons)in the 
series called ‘* Preachers of the Age” wiil give genera! sa’ ist.ction. 
Seventeen discourses are here brought together, many of them having 
been preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on special occasions. The first, 
entitled “* The Knowledge of God,” was preached oe fore the British 
Association in 1890; the second, “The B:ble and Science,” was 
delivered in Manchester Catbedral before the B itish Association in 
1887; and the last, at Windsor before the Empress F.ederick cf 
Germany, shortly efter the death of the Emperor. 

TURBERVILLE, ARTHUR C. Types of the Saintly Life. Second 
Edition. (Eliot Steck.) Crown sv». Cloth. 3s 6d. 

A series of six lectures delivered by the Rev. A. C. Turberville in Milton 
Church, Huddersfield, the six chosen typical saints being (1) the 
heathen saint, Marcus Aurelius; (2) the Catholic saint, Francis of 
Assissi; (3) the heretic saint, Savonarola; (4) the Puritan saint, John 
Bunyan; (5) the saintly woman, Elizabeth Fry ; and (6) the modern 
saint, President Garfield. If asked to make a selection of six typical 
eaints, probably no two persons would make exactly the same chcice. 
We will not, therefore, comment upon this particuiar list. 


SCIENCE. 


Carus, Dr. Paut. Homilies of Science. (Edward Arnold, Bed- 
ford Street.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 6d. 

These are the homilies of a man wh», having lost: confidence in what he 
calls degmatic Chrietianity, has become a mis-ionarv of “a religion 
which knows of no dogmas, which is neither in conflict with Chris- 
tiamty, nor Judaism, nur Mohammedarism, nor Buddhism.” 
Kneipp, SepastTiAN. My Water Cure. (H. Grevel and Co.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 395. 

Since the article in Bla kwood's Ma: azine calling attention tothe marvels 
wrought by Pastor Kneipp, of Wérishofen, by his water cure, there 
has been a continual demand for an English translati n of bis book. 
One was publish da short time ago by the author of tre ar'icle in 
Blackwood, but this is another translation. and is advert sed as the 
only authorised and conaplete English edition. It is a tra: slation of 
the thirty-sixth German é¢dition. It is printed in Germany. The 
book is well worth looking into, but how many people wil! venture 
to cure toothache by wa'king barefoot in the snow is dvwubtf ul. 
Mivart, St. Georek. Essays and Criticisms. (James R Osgood 

McIlvaine and Co.) Two vols. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 472 and 461. 32s. 

These two portly volumes contain artic'es which St. George Mivart has 
contri uted to various r-views during the last few vears. They 
embrace a wide score from Jacobinism and National Ene ‘tion to the 
more strictly scientific articles such as the De cent «f M-n; Ferce, 
Energy and Will ; and Weiseman’s theories on the beginuing and end. 
of life. 








THE REVIEW 


More@an, OC. Lroyp. Animal Sketches. Illustrated by W. Monk- 
house Rowe. 78.61. Pp 312° (Hdward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street.) 
A series of pleasantly-written papers. copivusly illustrated. They have 

been written for the purpose of encouraging observation and impart- 

ing information, Sev of them are reprinted from Atalanta and 

HMurray’s. The style is popular and conversational. 

Tue ConTEMPORARY PuLPir Liprary. Sermons by Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 

In view of the dea*h of Mr. Spurgeon, the publishers of the ‘‘ Contem- 
rary Pulpit Library” also fiad it advisable to publish a volume of 
is sermons. In this volume, however, only eight sermons are given. 
the remainder of the book being made up of prayers and brief exposi- 
tions. 
TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Apams, Francis. Australian Essays. (Griffith, Farran and Co.) 
Paper covers. 1s. New edition. 

Hore, Epwarp Coops. Tanganyika: Eleven Years in Central 
Africa. (E.1ward Stanford.) Large crown 8vo. C.o.h. Pp. 306. 7s. 6d. 
Interesting as being the report of a missionary in Central Africa. Tae 

volume is illustrated with maps and sketches. 


Lantx, E. B. Russian Characteristics. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review, witn revisions. (Cuapman and Hall.) 8vo. Cloth. 
14s. 

The writer of this remarkable series of articles is no more named 
“KR. B. Lanin” than the articles are a trustworthy picture of Russian 
life and manners. It would be interesting to have a companion 
volume, ‘‘ English Characteristics.” written by a Russian who would 
bring to the study of our civilisation as microscopic an eye for our 
faults and as rotbless a resolution to expose our shortcomings. The 
writer would probably have produced a greater effect had he intro- 
duced a little more light into his uniformly gloomy picture. Werethe 
Russians as he has painted them here, then Rassiais not in Europe but 
in Hell, and the miracle of the burning bush is nothing compared with 
the miracle of the survival of the Russian people. They would bea 
miraculous race, and the conquest of the world would be child’s play 
toa nation which, after living in Lanin’s Hell for centuries, can 
still be spoken of by “‘ E. B. Lanin” himself as sufficiently formidable 
to be a menace to the most powerful empires both in Europe and in 
Asia. The best idea of the range of the book will be gathered from the 
ee of the chapters:—The Demoralisation of the Nation, 
Truthfulness and the Mythopzic Faculty, The Life Philosophy of the 
Russian, Fatalism, Improvidence, and Hospitality, Procrastination, 
Time not Money, Shiftlessness of the People, Grandmotherly Lrgis- 
lation, Honesty tempered by Communism, The Kthics of Commerce, 
Morality Independent of Honesty, Pri-ons, Armenia and the Armenian 

People, Sexual Morality, Finance, The Racking of the Peasantry, 

Finkan , the Jews in Russia. Appendix: The Famine. The key- 
note of the book may be gainei from the preface, in which we are 
told that the golden ageof Russia was when her people were honest 
and believing Pagans. Byzantine Christianity sowed the seeds of 
irreligion, fatalism, and Nihilism, the fatal fruit of which is still 
ripening. 

LELAND, CuaRLEsG. The Works of Heinrich Heine. Vols. V 
and VI. Germany. (W. Heinemann.) Crown $vo. Cloth. 5s. each. 
These two volumes, tastefully bound in green and gold, appear out of 

their regular order. Volume four, the Book of Songs, is delayed, and 

will not appear until this month. These volumes contain the trans- 
lation of De l’Allemagne, his letters on Germany, the Romantic 

School, Elementary Spirits, On Faust, the Gods in Exile, and the 

Goddess Diana. This is the first time that these portions of Heine’s 

works have appeared in an English translation. 


Pascor, CHart*s E. London of To-day. (Simpkin, Marshall, 

Hamilton, Kent and Co.) 8vo. Pp. 434. 2s. 6d. 

This is the eighth edition of a pleasantly written and admirably illus- 
trated handbook to London. It has been largely re-written for the 
season of 1892, and undoubtedly gives a very fair record of all that is 
worth noting in the life of London as presented to the view of the 
average Londoner. Whether for business or pleasure it is scarcely 
possible to scan its pages without learning something which one did 
not know before. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 
I.—LITERATURE 
France, ANATOLE. La Vie Literaire. (Calmann Lévy.)* 
Fourth volume of a series «f essays published by the leading French 
critic on contemporary literature. L 
Guyno, CorentiIn. L’Empire in Edit. (Calmann Lévy.) 
Work dealing with the provinces under the Third Empire by a well- 
known provincial barrister. 
LarRrEY, Baron. Madame Mere. (E. Dentu.) Two Volumes. 4to. 
Price 15 fr. 
Life of the mother of Napoleon I., compiled with the aid of hitherto 
unpublished documents. Six fine portraits. 
Peroz, Ertenne. Au Soudan Francais. (Calmann Lévy.) 8vo. 
Price 7fr. 50c. 
Interesting and useful account of life in the Soudan, as seen from a 
French officer's point of view. 





* Unless there is a notification to the contrary, all the books men- 
tioned are published at the price of 3 fr. 50 c. (2s, 11d.), 


OF REVIEWS. 


Renan Esygst. Feuilles Detachees. (Calmann Lévy.) yo, 
Price 7 fr. 50c. 
This work may be styled the concluding portion of M. Renan’s 
“‘ Souvenirs,” and is of special interest as giving the author's opinion 
on men and things. 


II.—FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES LETTERS. 


Cim, ALBERT. Bonne Aime. (Ernest Kolb.) 
Dewrit, ALBERT. Belle Madame. (Paul Oilendorff.) 

New novel by the author of ‘ Le Fils de Coralie.” 
Hatevy, Lupovic. Karikari. (Calmann Lévy.) 

Collection of witty short stories by the author of “‘L’Abbé Constan. 
pal They are worthy to take rank with much of M. Halévy’s best 
Rosny, H.J. Vamirch. (Ernest Kolb.) 

New novel by ony of the most advanced disciples of the new school of 
French fiction, 


NEW MAPS, ETC. 
Messrs. Adam and Charles Black have just published a “‘ Handy 


Atlas ot Epgiaud and Wales,” whicn is truly one of the handiest and 
one of the best we have seen, It is octavo in size, perfect in binding to 
admit of each map opening out flat ; the plates are clearly priated and 
carefully colored, and while there is enough detail to be useful, there 
is not too much to be legible. Several pages are devot+d to population 
and other statistics ; then follow ten general maps, dealing with pliysi- 
cal features—temperature, rainfai], parliamentary divisions, etc. Next 
we have the counties in alpha: etical order (forty maps) ; then there are 
fourteen plans of the principal tewns in the kingdom; and last of all 
a comprehevsive, general, descriptive Gaz-tteer. The towns plans con- 
stitute a most useful feature in an unusually valuable atlas.— Messrs. 
Gall and Inglis (Edinburgh) have published two useful m-ps for 
cyclists, ove veing the district extending sixty miles west of London, 
including Oxford, Newbury, Aylesbury, ana the Thames Valley ; and 
the other sixty miles south of London, embracing Wcrthing, Brighton, 
Hastings, etc. They are drawn on a half an inch to a mile, and 
are in a cloth case suitable for the pocket,—— Messrs. Philip and Son 
have sent us an ingenious chart called “ Philip’s Simplex Cuart of 
Parliamentary Representation, 1892,” which shows at a glance the ex- 
isting Parlia men representation of the United Kingdom : and in 
view of the General Election, when we are going to ‘‘ change all that,” 
it is gratifying to knuw that the publishers ‘“‘hold in stock similar 
sheetsin blank, with squares in the various colours for gumming on 
them, in order to show the results of the next General Election as they 
are announced.” . 


Messrs. Cassell and Co. have commenced to reissue a work which, when 
it first appeared, called forth a chorus of approval from Press and 
public. We refer to Picturesque Eurove, The first part of the new 
issue has just appeared. containing many very beau’ iful engravings 
of historical and interesting spots in and about Windsor. The com- 
pleted work is embellished with sixty finelv-engraved steel plates and 
a thousand superior wocd engravings. No expense seems to hava 
been spared in making this fine work worthy of the tit’e, and 
there is this great advantage about it—the engravings are done from 
drawings made for the purpose by eminent artists, and are not a 
heterogenous collection of pictures collected from various other 
works. A uniformity of appearance and excellence is thus secured, 
and there can be ‘no doubt that this new issue in shilling monthiy 
Parts will be as widely appreciated as was the original editicn. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 

We have received from Mr. Alfred Ellis, Upper Baker Street, N.W., a 
number of excellent theatrical photographs, comprising forty-three 
cabinets of the cast in ‘‘ B ue-eyed Susan,” seventeen grouo pictures 
of the “ Vicar of Bray,” Miss Eva Moore, Mr. F. Wyatt, Mr. 
A. Playfair, in the ‘ Mountebanks,” Miss Kate James as 
“Cider Kilen,” and six excellent portrai's of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

Messrs. Fradell and Young, of the Photo Mezze-ting Galery, send a 
recent photograph of the late Dr. Allon. 

Mr. Douglas M. Neil'e, of Stratford-on-Avon, has just done two fine 

‘i een of Joseph Skipsey, the miner-poet. d 

r. Rober - Preston, of Penzance, sends a cabi 
Forbes, ACR A. cabinet of Stanhope 

Men and Women of the Day for My. price 2s. 6d , contains three ex-el- 
Jent p -rtraits of Professor Edward Freeman, Mrs L. B Wal- 
gee baron William ferris. phvt yraphed by Barraud, with 

nt precess, and each accompanied a bi ice 
nouce of some length. xi a. 

Missrs. Kerry anp Co,, of Sydney. N.S.W., whose photograpbs we 
hive bad casion to r 1 befora, have just sent »ve-y fine 
photographic picture of the International Cricket Match: 
Australia v. England, played ou the Ass. ciation Cricket Ground. 
Sydney, January 3uth. The photograph was‘ aken when Briggs and 
Abel were at the wickets, end McLeod and Giffen were bowling. A 
concourse “f 20,000 pe ple surround the ground and crowd the 
stands. This photograph, 2{t. 6in. long, sells for 10s., but it has 
been enlarged to 11 ft. by 3 ft. 3in , and this enlargement is the big- 
gest thiog ever done in ;hotogravhy in Australia. The large 
picture is destined for the Chicago Ex:ibition. 

Manion anv Co., Sypney, N.S.W.— From this firm we have received a 
ere of the twenty-five members of the Parliamentary 

buc party in New South Wales, The portraits, forming 
an interesting group, are acranged on one large sheet. 
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THE CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES AT HOME AND ABROAD 





Albemarle. (Swan Sonnenschein, Pater- 
* poster 


uare.) May. > 
The Eight Hvurs’ Question. R. B. 
Haldane. 
M. Renan. Mdme. James Darmsteter. 
Famiue and Bureaucracy in Russia. 
Dolen, 
The National Education and Training of 
Women. Countess of Malmesbury. 


Andover Review. (Warwick House, 

Salisbury Squasce.) April. 35 cents. 

Tue Calviniotic System in tne Light of 
Reason and the Scripture. Prof. Schaff. 

The Fountains of Auvhorivy in Resigion. 
Rev. &. K. Shipman. 

Possible Pro_ression in the Punishment 
of Criminals. Rev. W. W. McLane. 

The Kegression of the Critical Attack on 
the Deity of Carist. 

The Present Question before the Ameri- 
Can 

The Tee-to-tum Movement. H. O. Thomas. 

The C. ntribution of the spiscopa: Cauren 
to Mudern Religious Life. Kev. F 
Palmer. 


Antiquary. Paternoster Row.) 


May 1s, 
Doings at Lincolu Cathedral. (Illus.) 
Notes on the Brasses in the Lundon 
Museums, (Illus,) A. Oliver. 


Arena. (5, Agar Street, Strand.) April. 
50 cents. 


Vital Statistics of tne Negro. F. L. 
Hoffman. 

The Money Question. John Davis. 

Vulapiik the World Language. Alfred 
Post. 

The Speaker in England and America. 
Henry George, Jr 

Rational Views ot Heaven and Hell. Rev. 
Dr. G. St. Clair. 

The Farmers’ Alliance and Some of iis 
Leaders. Wivh Portraits. Anne L. Diggs. 

Pontisex Maximus. W. D. McCrackan. 


A R-markable Psychical Experience. 
Louise C. Moulten. 

Two Hours im the Social Cellar. 
B. O. Flower. 

Argosy. (8, New Burlington Street.) 

May 6d. 

In the Lotus Land, (Illus.) C. W. 

Wood. 


Asclepiad. o. Paternoster Row.) First 
Quarter. 2s. 
The Cause aud Prev eution of Death from 
Chlorotorm. 
Epidemic Neuroparesis —Influenza. 
Thomas Willis, M.D. With Porvrait.. 


Asiatie Quarterly Review. (Oriental 
Uuiversivy Lusvitute, Wosing.) April. 


5s, 
4 ne Progressing? Ibrahim Hakki 


The Discovery of More than Two Hundred 
Artificial Caves near Tokio. (Ilus.) 
Dr. S. Tsub»i, Rigskushi. 

Legends, Songs, and Custums of Dardis- 
tan. (Ilius.) Dr. G. W. Leitner. 

My Rassiaa Recoras. Robsrt Mitchell. 

Disease Mic:ob+s Ant’cipated 11 Sanskrit 
Mescal Works. (ilus.) Pundic Ja- 


mardnan. 

Some a raphical Identifications in 
nes rot. KE. Améline.u. 
~~ jewfounaland Acbitration. C. H. 


Onentel Studies in Great Britain. Rev. 
Pru. T. Witton-Dav es. 

Tne Great Patn-finder in Trojan and Pre- 
Heleuic Antiquity. Dr. Karl Biind. 

Hawaii. Mise L. N. Baden: ch. 

The Pelasgi und their Midern De cend- 
ante. asea Pasha and sir Patrick 
Ooiquhoun. 


Atalanta. (18, New Bridge Street.) May. 


the Beaten Track in Holland. 


Ou and Off 
dillus.) CO. T. J. Hia’ 
Phe Viriues of Dri ss. ‘virs. Walford. 


Bankers’ Magazine. ( 


Bookman. 





Atlantic Monthly. (ees a Salis- 


bury Square.) Ma 

The Emerron-Thoreau Ciibiintenen. 
F. B. Sanborn. 

Private Life in Ancient Rome. I. Harsiet 
W. Preston and Louise Dodge. 

S-vern’s R »man Journals. Wiliiam Sharp. 

Home Scenes at the Fall of the Con- 
federacy. D. Dodge. 

The Present R quirements for Admission 
to Harvard College. J. J. Greenough. 

The Slaying of the Gerrymander 


(85, London Wall.) 
May 
The Bavk Rates. R. i. Tnglis Palgrave. 


The Australian F-nancial Troubles. 
Railway Casualties. 


Belford’s Monthly (834. Broadway, New 
York.) April. 25 cents. 


Senator Hill as Fresident. C. Bissell and 
K. Wolcott. 

The Evolution of the Typewriter, H. 
Overleigh. 


Looking Forward. J. O. Andrew. 


Why Flower will ve President. F H. 
Howe. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. (i, Paternoster 


Row.) May 4s. 

Civilization, Social Order, oor Morality in 
the United States 

The Yarrow of Wordsworth and Scott. 
Prof. Veitch. 

Opium Smuggling in India 
cam Trawling 

Sketches from E.stern Travel. 

Tne Kighs Hours’ Question and the Double 
Shift System W Moffatt 


Board of Trade Journal (pg ees and 


} 
New Spanish Customs Tariff. 
Sen aod Industrial Progress of 
The Industries of Greece. 


27, Futgactios Row.) May. 
6 


Robert Louis Stevenson. With Portrait. 

The Cariyles 

An Ott Commonplace Book of Edward 
Fitzgerald's 

A Talx with Conan Doyle. R Blathwayt. 


Boy’s Own on 7 (56, Paternoster Row.) 


Rogby and Aswciation Football. 4. M. 
Sachs. 
Californian [Illustrated Magazine. 


25 cenvs 


(430, surand.) aprii. 
(illus.) 


e Nicaragua Caual, W. L. 

err 

be Haley ¥ en of Japan. (Illus.) Helen 

Life ia "eaciate. (Illus.) Bertha F. 
Herrick. 

The New Star of 1892. E.S Holden. 

Tne Labour Qu-stion of the Pacitic 
John Bonner. 

Presbyterianism in California. (Illus.) 
Rev. Dr.R M ckenzie 


Dogs I Have Kuvuwn. “dilus.) a F. 
older 
The Orange in California. (Illus.) M. 


C. Fredericks. 
Redw.wd Industries of California, (Illus.) 
G. D. Gray. 


Cassell’s Pumity Magazine. (Lud gate 
he 
In weg or yo (ilius. ) James 
Expr radia in Animals. (Illus.) A, H. 
app. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. (Ludgate 
wl —_ 6d. 
Night in we City. (Ttlus.) 


M de Blowitz. (Iius.) 

Dr. W. H. Russell, Editor of the Army 
and Navy Gazette. (Iltus.) 

Out «f the Jaws of Death. New Serial. 
Frank Barre%t. 


Catholic bey > 








(28, Orchard Street.) 
. 35 cente 
What Senet ‘Says of its Creator. Rev. 
. S. Vaughan. 
Columbus in Portugal. Rev. L. A. Dutto. 
The Ancient City of Dublin. Katharine 
Tynan. 


Contr (26, 


PR a Inland Yachting. (Illus.) F.W. 
Pangborn. 

Homesteads of the Blue Grass. Kentucky. 
(illus.) J. L. Allen. 
Architecture at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. (Illus.) H. Van Brunt. 
Christopher Columbus. (Ililus.) Emilio 
Castelar. 

The Nature and Elements of Poetry. 
E. C. Steadman, 

The German Emperor and the Russian 
Menace. P Bigelow. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
Row.) May 
The House of Commons Lubby. 
Life in British Culum bia. 
The Story of the Bodleian Library. 
Transatlantic Sceamship Routes. 


Charities Review (52, Lafayette Place, 
New Yorks.) April. 20 cents. 
Practic:l Phi ae as Iliustrated by 
the ee © C. L. Brace. With Portrait. 
am 
The Plain Path of Reform. Rev. Dr. W. 
en 
Some Uses of Relief in Work. G. B. 
Buzelie. 
Kindergartens tor the Sightless. J. Glenn. 
What Is the Cost of Living? V. Ruse- 
water 
Chautanguan (57, Ludgate Hill.) 
ay 2 dols. per annum. 
American Morsis. H R.Chamerlain. 


Paternoster Sq.) May. 


(47, Paternoster 
8d. 


Treatment of the Puce in Cities. CU. G. 
Truesdeil. 

St. Augustine, Florida. (Illus.) A. M. 
Fuller. 


The goer States Patent Office, He'en 


The Ugly Girl as a Social Factor. Miss 
E. F. Andrews. 


Cheltenham Ladies’ College Magazine. 
§ pring. 3s. 6d. per anuum. 
Five Days in the Crimea. Grace Sand- 


with. 
Weenes School Life in the Last Century 
Dorothea Beale. 
A Year's Experience in East Africa. A. G. 
Smith. 


Church _ Missionary 
(Salisbury Squsre). 
Brahmanism aud Hinduism. 
Ensor 
A Year's Work in the Fuh-Kien Provinca 
of China. Archdeacon Wolfe. 
The Needs ot the Niger Missions. With 
ap. 
Gareth, ,Quarteriy. ( pions New 
‘cet Squace.) pril. 6s. 
Primitive Teaching on Con*rmation and 
Its Relation to Holy Baptism. 
London Past and Present. 
Sir Thomas More. 
Theology and Morality 
Fiction. 
The “istorical Works of Euseb‘us. 
The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood. 
G valburn’s Life of Burgon. 
Te Last Days of Paganism. 
Elizab than Lyrics 
The Church of England and the New Rule 
of Faith. 


Intelligencer. 
May. 61. 
Rev. G. 


in Modera 


Cargyman’s 's Magazine. P Pater- 
ter Row.) May. 
* mertgtumeh Evo'u ion; or a First 


Chapter in Genesis. 


Colonia. (Colonial Col'ege, Holledley Bay, 
Suffolk.) Aoril. 5s. »nnually. 
The S cret of the Soil. Dr. J. BE. Taylor. 
Fertuity. Prof. C. G. Freer-Thonger. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Con’ temporary Review. 
. w ecienty Bigelow. 
i ck. Pouiten 
sea eeteusidalon of New South Wales. 
Sir H. Parkes. 
Archbishop Walsh and the Convent 
Schools. T. 6) Rusell. 
. H. Courtenay. 


(15, Tavistock 
6d. 


Shady Traths. 

Pitt’s War Buliey, 

The Truth about the Russian Jew. Arnold 
Waite. 

Professor Driver on the Old Testament. 
Bishop of Colchester. 

Peers and the House of Commons. St. 
Los Sirachey. ; 
Vign tte; in Spain. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

ars Te -ching of London :— 
I.—A Scheme tor Technical Instruction. 
H. L, Smith. 
Il.—A Popular University. P. W. 
Bunting. 


Cornhill. (15, Waterloo Piace.) May. 6d. 
Concerning Leigh Hunt. 
Big Bills amoag the Birds. 
From a London Window—Birds, etc. 


Cosmopolitan (International News Co., 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane.) 
May. 25 cents. 

Two Visits to the Lapps. (Illus.) H.H. 
Boyesen. 
King Henri Christophe I. of Hayti. 
(illus.) L. G. 1 
Wolcott Balestier. With Portrait. Henry 
James. 
The Merit System in Government Ap- 
pointments. T. R osevelt. 
Simian Speech and Simian Thought. 
(iius.) R. L. Garnier. 
Politics of the Russian Famine. M. Hal- 
stead. 
School, ani Library. T. N. 
Higginson. 
Mechanical Flight. S. P. Lang'ey. 
Certain American Essayists. B. ‘Matthews. 


Downside Review. (Western Chronicle 

», Yeovil.) March 21. 53. per annum, 

Sir John Lambert. With Portrait. 

Daily Life at Old St. Gregory's. 

Dublin Review. P 23, Orchard Street.) Qrly. 
pril. 63. 

Eog'and's Devotion to St. Peter. Il. 
Bishop Vaughan of Salford. 

The Mosaic Authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. Canon Howlett. 

Six Months at the Grande Chartreuse 
Algar Thorold. 

Anglican Writers and the Council of 
Ephesus. Rev. L. Rivington. 

Protestantism in Esgland. H. Peacock. 

Theosophy. Rev. W. D. Strappini. 

The Irish at Nantes. Rev. P. Hurley. 

Aspect of the Tempesance Question. T. 
B. Griffith. 

Cardinal Manning. Rev. W. Lockhart 
and H. S. Purcell. 


Eastern and Western Review. (21, 
FurnivalSt.) May. Englisn Pars. 64. 
The Two Capitals of Armznia. J. I. Bent. 
Stray Notes in Japland. A. Sugden. 
China for the Chinese. F. Greenwood. 


weaned Review. (39, Paternoster 
w.) Qely. April. 63. 
The Ice ro in North America. 
Semitic Religions. 
The Adventures of Francois Leguat. 
Reminiscences of John Lewis Mallet. 
Dr. Schliemann’s Last Excavations. 
Third Volum2 of General Marbot's 
Memoirs. 
The Beasts and Reptiles of India. 
Manicipal Administration of London. 
The History of David Grieve. 
Travels in Tibet. 
What will He Do with It? 
stone’s Coming Majority. 


Educational Review. (London.) (2, Creed 
Lane, Ludgate Hill.) May 
Mrs. Henry Sidywick. With Bo trait. 
The London “ae C — Technical 
Education. . Smith 


College, 


Mr. Glad- 











County Councils and Secondary Schools. 
Chas. Bird. 

Does Compulsory Education Agree with 
Free? Preb. Harry Jones. 

Comenius. Foster Watson. 


Educational Review. (American.) (Kegan 
Paul, Cnariag Cross Road.) April. 


1s. 8d. 

Punliec School Pioneering in Naw York 

. and Massachusetts. A.S. Draper. 

Can English Literature be Taught ? 
Branver Matthews. 

Detective Vision in School Children. 
S. D. Risley. , % 

The Prussian Elementary Education Bill. 
N. M. Butler. 

The Cathulic Controversy about Educa- 
tion. A Reply. Dr. Bouguillon. 


English Historical Review. (39, Pater- 
noster Row.) Qrly. April. 5s. 
The Swedish Part in the Viking Expedi- 
tions. W, Roos. eta 
Henry II. and the Criminous Clerks, 
Prof. Maitland. 
The Siege of Belgrade by Muhammad IL., 
1456. R.N. Bain 
The Coming of Philip the Prudent. 
Major M. A. S. Hum 
Pepys ani the Popish Plots. J. RK. 
‘anner. 


Engtish Illustrated Magazine. 

Bedford Strees.) May. 6d. 

Prince Georg» of Wales. ith Portrait. 

“Tne Vamshed a y” — Evesham. 
(Illus.) Dean Spe: 

On ning in abdceo. (Iilus.) S.J. 

(illus.) 


(29, 


Wey’ 
Match-box Making at Home. 


Clementina Black. 


Esquiline. (20, Piazza di oae™, Rome.) 
April. 
How to Use Rome. ‘ 
Walks on the Roman Campagna. L: Bor- 
sari. 


Essex Review. Quarterly. (Fisher Unwin, 
Paternoster Square.) April. 1s. 6d. 
Charles H. Spurgeon. With Portrait. 
The Census of Essex, 1891. 


Expositor. (27, Paternoster Row.) 
Ma: 1 


. ae 
Klostermann on the Pentateuch. Canon 
Driver. 
The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New 
Testament. IV. Prof. Agar Beet. 
The Present Position of the Johannean 
Question. VI. Prof. Sanday. 


Expository Times. (Simpkio, Marshall 
odC») ay. 6d. 

The Study of Theology in the Baptist 

Colleges of Britain. Prin. T. W. Davies. 

The Old Testament and the Teaching of 
Our Lord. Bishop Ellicott. 


Fortnightly Review. (Chapman 
Hali.) May. 2s. 61. 
The lish Local Government Bill. 
Redmond. 
Human Electricity. Prof. McKendrick. 
Among the Chiefs of Bechuanaland. T. 
nt, 
Paul Bourget. Edw. Delille. 
A Do*k Lodging-Houss. Miss 
Phillips. 
Amateur Chris‘ianity. W.H. Mallock. 
The Victoria Nyanza Railway. With 
Map. Sir R. Temple. 
A Spanish Music-Hall. A. Symons. 
bee es of Carlyle. Gen, Sir Lewis 


The «ga Reformatory. Z. R. Brock- 
way. 

Reminiscences of E. A. Frezman. Canon 
Venables. 

Old-Age P-nsions. Sir Julius Vogel. 


Forum. (37, eg Street, Strand.) 
April. 28. 6d. 
A Gag of ny Opinions. E. A. Free- 


and 
J.E. 


March- 


The Crisis of the Democratic Party:— 
A Campaign for a Principle. W. L. 
Wilson. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Democratic Revolt in New York, 
F. R. Coudert. 
How the New York Senate was Cap- 
tured. Matthew Hale. 
Our Anthracite Supply and its Distriby. | 
tion. J. 8. Harris. 
The Germans as Emigrants and Colonists, 
F. H. Geffcken. 
= Bigelow Trade Tendency of William I], 
L 
The Landes of Languages. . & 
Hamerton. 
Reformatory Prisons as Schools of Crime, 
W. P. Andrews. 
The Speech of Monkeys. R. L. Garnier, 
Ts Iowaa Doubtiul State? J. H. Irwin. 
The Burial Monopoly of Paris. Lk. k, 
Spearman. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
Fitch Avenue, New York.) May. 
Our Trans-continental Caravan. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

Feiix Oldboy’s Recollections of New York, 
(Ilus.) J. F. Mines. 

Armies of Continental Europe. 
T. Donnelly. 

Through tue a (Illus.9 

Footsteps of the Swedes along the Dela- 
ware. (Illus.) Rh J. Hinton. 


Genealogist. (Bell and Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden.) Qrly. April. 2s. 6d. 
Armorial Seals at Wells, co. Somerset, 

(illus,) A. J. Jewers. 
= — Tewkesbury Charter. R. E. 


(110, 
25 cts. 


(tlius.) 


(Illus,) 


eiiganeane s 7. (214, Piccadilly.) 
Is. | 
A Child Poet: Walt Whitman. Pauline 


W. Roose. j 
Imitators and Piagiarists. W.H. Daven- 


* port Adams. 
The Gateway of a Continent— New York, 
. G. Hyde. | 
Proper Diet for Hot Weather. Dr. Yorke 
Davies. 
Gondoliers’ Songs. Miss L, A. Smith. 
Girl’s Own Paper. Peer Row.) 
y. : 
With Portrait. Sarah 


Mrs, 


Ma 
Eiizabeth Tudor. 
Tytler. 
The Use and Abuse of Fiction. 
Molesworth. 
Life at a Swedish Farm. (Illus,) 
Sackeloth and Ashes. New serial. 
Lamb. 
Good Words. (15, 
May. 
Bishop Harvey Goodwin. 
The Coast Scenery of Scotland. 
W.S. Dalgleish. 
Religious Education. 
A Trip to Dockland. 
Senior. 
Greater Britain. (128, Palmerston Build- 
ings.) April 15. 
Some Obstacies to Racial Union in South 


Africa. 
James Russell Lowe'l. Rev. Astley 
Hon. 


Ruth 
Tavistock Street.) 
6d. 


With Portrait. 
(Ulus.) 


Dean Gregory. 
(lus.) Wm. 


Cooper. 
The Sg sarcoma of 
G. W. Cot 
Great sitrsonat (2, Raeqaet Court, Fleet 
dtreet.) "May. 6d. 
Mansfie'd yo ne An Interview with 
Rev. Dr. Fa'rbairn. (With Portrait.) 
R. Blathwayt. 
Frederic Viiliers at Home. (With Por- 
trait.) R. Blathwayt. 
A Visit to Teneriffe. (Illus.) 
Meath. 
Harper’ s Magazine. (45, Albemarle Street.) 
May. 1s. 
Robert and E'izabeth Barrett Browning. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Mrs. 
R t-hie. 
Tbe German Army of To-day. (Illus.) 
Julian Ralph. 


Lieut.-Col. Exmer. 

The Dakotas. With Maps. 
From the Black Forest t»the Black Sea. 
IV. (Illus.) F. D. Millet. 
Th» Private School for Girls. Anna C. 

Bracke:t. 


Australasia. 


Lady 











CONTENTS OF 
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> beg pit, Street.) May. 
Help. ristian Council oy un a ‘Gene- 


Mloetion, 
The Sunday Schoo] as a Social Factor. 
Lantern fission. Classified List of 
Members’ Slides. 


Homiletic Review. ( 
Apri 

Is the Migher Grhticism ‘Scientific ? Prof. 

7. W, 


(44, Fleet Street ) 


The Date. “of the Decalogue. 
Chambers. 
Union among ae emanaay Workers. R. 


S. McArthu 
Idler. (214, Piceaailly.) May. 
Choice Blends of the Oxford ond Cam- 
tridge Crews. 


International Journal of Ethics. (Ficher 
Unwin, Paie:noster Square.) Qrly 
April, 2s. 6d. 

sy WT — Short of Sccialism. 
E. B. An 

Pleasure vy “Pain in Education. Miss 
M. 8. Gilliland. 

The Easentials of Buddhist Doctrine and 
Ethics. Prof. M Bloomfield. 

The Three nga J S. Mackenzie. 

The Conscience. C. N Starcke. 


Irish Monthly (50, O'Connell Street, 
Dublin.) M 6d. 


ay 
Joanna Reddan 
vr Russell«f Maynooth. III. 
Jewish Quarterly Magazine. 
Strand.) Qriy April. 3s. 
Spirit and Letter in Judaism and 
‘Ohristianity. Dr M Gudemann 
The emi of Morocco. J E. Budgett 
Meaki: 
The Seaton School and Judaism. Rev. 
L. M. Simmons. 
Weiss's History cf Jewish Tradition. S 
Schechter. 
Journal of Education. 
May. 6d. 
Herbart and Pestalozzi 
A Mark Sealer. H_ Richardson. 
The Characteristics .! an Ideal Lesson 
Miss BK. P. Hughes. 
Journal of Microscopy (20, King 
_— Street, Strand.) Qrly April. 
Is. 6 
The Duty of Science. J.S. Brown. 
A Midwinter Month b ~ Mediterranean. 
(Continued). G. an 
“ Carpenter on the Mier scope. ” Illus.) 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. (Murray, Albemarle Street ) 
Qriy March 3l. 33. 6d. 

Coarles, Second Viscount Townshend. 
With Portrait. R. E. Prothero. 
Land-Marks in British Farming, R. BE. 


Prothero. 
Horse-Breeding for Profit. A. E Pease. 
The Life of a Wheat Plant from Seed to 

Seed. (Illus.) W Carruthers. 

Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society (117, Victoria Street.) March. 





(270, 


(86, Flect Street.) 





5s. 

Conference on Asters and Perennial Sun- 
flowers. 

The Utilisation of Railway Emtankments. 
Rev W W Tyler 

Fruits for Cottagers and Small Farmers 
in Scotland. 


Summon! Review (13, Bell Yard, Temp'e 
Bar.) Qriy. April. 28. 67 

The Archives of the High Court of 

paar. Itt. (Illus.) Charles 


tt. 

Constitutional Evoluticn in Australia. I, 
W. Kinnzsird Rose. 

Some Cases of Double Nationality. C. 
Maugham. 

Surrogatum—The English Estate of a 
Scotsman’s Wife. J. F. M’Lennan. 

A Court of Criminal Appeal for Scotland. 
I, A.D. Blacklock. 


King’s Own. ue Paternoster Row.) 


6d, 
The eeeietion ny the Scriptures. III. 
Rev. P. Presco‘t. 





| 


| 





we Holborn.) 


ies: T. J.J. See. 


Knowledge. (326, 
May. 


The Origin of Bina 
The Great Earthquake in Japan of 1891. 
(Illus.) Rev. "Ny. Hutchinson. 
The Great Sunspot and its Influence. 
E. W. Maunder. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. (53, Imperial 
puildiugs, Ludgate Circus.) May. 10 


c nts. 
A Day in Patti's Castle. (Illus.) Florence 
Wilso 


n. 
Mr. Beecher as I Knew Him. VII. With 
Portrait. Mrs. Ward Beecher. 
Hints from a Mother’s Life. II. Mvs. 
W. E. Gladstone. 
Leisure Hour. mt Leena Row.) 
May. ¢ 
Egyptian Sketches: The Tcmple of 
enderab. (Illus.) S. J. Weyman. 
The Daily Telegraph. (With Portraits.) 
H.W Massingham. 
The Horse World of London. The Black 
Brigade. (Illus.) W. J. Gordon. 
er a of the Sid. (Illus.) Con- 
tinu d 
A Drop of Ink. H. B. M. Buchanan. 
Library Review. (25, * ‘eaaaaal Square.) 
; 1 ; Current 
J. C. 


F. G. 


Aspects and Tendencies cf 
Fiction. III J. 5S. Little. 
Lord Tennyson as Dramatist. 
Walters. 

Mr. Meredith and His 


Aylward. 
Lippincott’s (Warwick House, Salisbury 
May. Ils. 
Ww J.C. 


Critics. 


Square.) 
The Travellic g Correspondent. 


eigham. 
Bicycting. (Illus.) T. Stevens. 
Walt Whitman. W S. Walsh and W. H. 


rison. 

J. M. Barrie, Louise C. Moulton. 
Literary Opinion ag, Bury Street). 
lay 
E. A. Freeman. With Portrait. . Loe 

Strachey. 
Reminiscences of Walt Whitman. 
Elizateth R. Pennell. 
Little Folks. (Cassell and Co., Ludgate 
Hill.) May. 6d. 
The New Tower Bridge. H, W. 
Smith. 
London Quarterly Review. (2, Castle 
Street, City Road.) April. 4s. 
Jasmin, Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 
Old English Wayfarers. 
The Origin of the Pzalter. 
New, York Tenements and Slums, 
James Smetham. 
Beast and Manin India. 
Second Stage in the Methodist Controversy 
of 1835. 
Dean Burgon, 
Longman’s Magazine. (39, 
aon) May. 6d 
Posy Rings. Dr. Jobn Evans. 
The Pride of the Hedgerows, M. G. 
Watkins. 
Russian Game Birds. F. Whishaw. 
Lucifer. (7, Duke Street.) April15. 1s 6d. 
The aes Violin, (Concluded.) H. 


P. B. 
The World-Soul. (Continued.) G R. S. 
Mead. 


Universal Brotherhood. W. Main. 
The Philosophy of Perfect Expression. 
Marie, Countess of Caithness. 

Reincarnation. (Continued.) Mrs. Besant 

The Uses of Magic. G. E. Wright. 
Lyceum. (28, Orchard St.) April 15. 4d. 

‘Trinity College Tercentenary. 

The Apostle of Pansopb y—Comenius. 

Denominational Education in Prussis. 
Macmillan’s. (29, Bedford Street, Strand.) 


(Illus. ) 


Paternoster 


ay. ls. 
Chapters from Unwritten Memoirs. Mrs. 
Ritchie. 


The Next Conclave. C. B. R. Kent. 

A Chapter on Plato. Walter Pater. 

An son += Administered Race — the 
German 

The Tand ‘of Evil Counsel—Kakoboulia 
Mani in Greece. Rennell Rodd. 


| 
| 








Magazine of American History. (743, 
Broadway, New York.) April. 50 cts. 
mage ag to i Country, Past and Future. 


The Gionaaae of the United States. H, 
A. Warfield 

seen Development in the North 
West. R.S. Robertson. 

The Lonéon Times. C. K. Tuckerman. 

Magazine of Christian Literature. (35, 

Bond Street, New York.) April. 25 
cents. 

The Grounds of Lutheran Disseneion in 
This Country. Prof. J. W. Richard. 
The Septuagint as Related to New Testa- 
ment Litera‘ure. Rev. Dr. M. R. 


Vineeut. 
Mind, (14, Henrietta 
April. 3s. 
Pleasure aid Pain. A. Bain 
of Method in Fein 
. J. E. MeTagga 
The Leipsic School of ‘iperiieatal Pay- 
chology. E. B. Titchener. 
The Logical Calculus. II, W. E. John- 


son, 
Dr. Miinsterberg and His Critics. S. 
Alexander. 
Missionary Review of the World. 
(44, Fleet Street.) April. 1s. 
The Departure of Charles Haddon Spurs 
geon. A. T. Pierson. 
A Generation of Christian Progress in 
India. Rev. J. Johnston. 
Henry Martyn. Rev. J. Rutherferd. 
Motives of Missions Among the Heathen. 
Rev. Dr. H. E. Robins. 
An Uncanonical Missionary i in Pale.tine— 
The Railway. Rev. J. K. Wilson. 

A_ Thirteen Months’ Bishop—C. F. 
Mackenzie. Rev. C. H. Mockridge. 
The Great Pentecost in North India, 

Rev. Dr. H. Mansell. 
Hindu Puritan Reform—the Arya Somaj. 
Rev. F. L. Neeld. 
The Y.M.C A. in India. 
Coolie Slave Trade in Singapore. 
Monist. Quarterly (17, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street.) April. 2s. 6d, 
The Doctrine of Necessity Examined. 
C.S. Peirce. 
Psychical Monism. Dr. E. Montgomery. 
The Conservation of “ and > Origin 
of Consciousness. Russell 
Suggestion. Prof. J. 


Street.)  Qrly, 


On Criminal 

Delbceuf. 
Month. (48, South 

Square.) May. 2s. 

Rudolph, Ei uth Earl of Denbigh. 

The Roman Decree of Cremation. 

The Vicar of Christ in His Relation to the 
Church of Christ. Rev. W. Humphrey , 

Thomas Cranmer. Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Lessons from German Catholics. Rev. F 


Goldie. 
- , Bedford S'reet, 
s. 


Street, Grosvenor 


Monthly Packet. 
Strand.) May. 
‘The Ring and the Bock.” <A. D. Innes, 
The Stage as a Profession for Girls. Grace 
Latham. 
From tke Old Testament to the New. 
II. Rev. P. Lilly. 
Curiosities of Parish Registers. 
National Magazine. (32, Kally Dass 
Le og Lane, Calcutta.) February. 


sir Charles Elliott. 
A Hindu’s Trip to Australia, T D. 
Banerjea. 
Hatjonal aeaiew. (18, Waterloo Place.) 
goctelions” Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 
The Female gaia sian Lenox. 


Austin 
*. 1 oe nae the Cattle Trade. W. E. 


The Ne New Wedlock. Lady Greville. 

The Consolations of M. Renan. 
. Low. 

Society in Corsica. Basil Thomeon. 

The Guanches of Tenerife. Charles 
Edwardes. 

= and King Stanislas. H. W. 
Wi 


olff. 
In the Wake of the Red Van. Lady Blake. 


Sidney 
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Natural Science. 
Ma 


Nautical eee. 


Newbe ume Magazine. 
Yo ) May. Is. 


New England Magazine. 


Nineteenth Century. (Ss. 


oo Bedford Stre:t.) 
8. 


Dr. Weisemann’s Tspeory of Heredity 
applied to Piants. Prof. G. Henslow 
The Poisonous Secretions of Batra shians. 


G. A. Boulenger. 
(28, L'ttle Que2n 
April. 1s. 
Coal hccseden, 
Beynon. 
Lights and vie Saale. 
_A Navigation Text-Book of 1672. Wm. 


Allingham. 
(Charing 


Rev. S. A. 


‘oss Road. yy. 
t* Obarity Clearing-Hvuise. 
Barnett. 
Tae House that Jack Built. H. Ormonde. 
Wels Cathedral. (Illus.) Kev. Dr. 
Hayman. 
Church Folk-lore. IV. Rav. J. E. Vaux. 
&. Federal 
Street, B ston.» April. 25c. 
Women’s Work in So ge at Harvard. 
(Illus.) Helen L. 
E ays —— to tS anno (Itlus.) E.G, 
We. 8. 


Stories e™ Salem Witchcraft. 


_ Annals of an Ancient Parish--Watertown, 


on the Charles River. ({lus.) Rev. 


. H. Savage. 
New Review. (39, a mae Row.) May. 


8. 

The Temporal Power of the Pope. Signor 
aces #9 

Anarchists and the Dynamite S_-are. 
Stepniak. 

Yypes of Character in the Bok of 
roverbs. Countess of Cork. 

Wanted—A New Party. Frcderick Green- 

A Note on the Censorship. William 
Archer. 

The Illiterate Voter. Sir Charles Dilke. 

Mashonaland and its Inhabitants. J. 
Theodore Bent. 

Letters of Carlyle to Varohagen von Kase. 
(Concluded.) And Letters of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle to Amely Bilte. 

Oar Parish in Ireland. Lady Blake. 

Dunstan's 
House, Fetter Lane.) May. 2s. 6d. 

Memorab‘e Dissolutions. G. Barne:t 


Smith. 

The Liberal Outlook. T. Wemyss Reid. 

Recent Science. Prince Kropo:kin 

Studies of New York Society. M. W. 
Hazeltine. 

A Maori Mesting. Earl of Mea'h. 

How General Gordon was Really Lo.t. 
Surgeon T. H. Parke. 

Tne Meaning of a Baby's Footprint. 
(Illus.) Dr. Louis Robinson. 

Household Cluts: How will they Affect 
— Households? Lady Margaret 

ami 

A Defence of the So-Called ‘‘Wild Women.” 
Mrs. Mona Caird. 

The Deeay of the Lande Aristocracy in 
India. Odai Parta> Singh, Rajah of 
Bhingah, 

Lost int the Rockies. W. H. Grenfe'l. 
One of the “‘S x Hundred” on the Bala- 
clava Charge. J. W. Wightman. 

North American Review. (5, 
Street, Strand.) April. 50 cts. 

Patriot‘sm and Politics. Cardinal Gibbons. 

The Negro Question. T,N. Page. 

Reciprocity and the Farmer. H, A. 
Herbsrt. 

Our National Dumping-Ground: A S'udy 
of sewigeatien. S. Smith and J. B. 


Mivhigna’s Pre.idential Election. E. B. 


Winans. 
French Girls. Mdme. Adam. 
The Free Z ue in Mexico. M Romero. 
‘the Modern Cart of Thespis—Tae Drama 
in Americs. W. H. Crane. 
Money and-Usury. H. Clews. 
Tne Olympian Religion. W. E. Glad- 


stone 
Universi: ‘y Settlements. M.A. de W. 
Howe, jun. 


Agar 








on Shipboard. Sas 


Our Day. 


People’s Friend. 


Phrenologienl i a tl 


Poet-Lore. 





(28, Beacon Street, Boston.) 
April. 25 cts. 
Signs of the Times in New Japan. Prof. 
Ichihara. 

World’s Congre s Auxiliary of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. R.v. Dr. J. H. 
Barrows. 

7 Relations of Japan with America. 

. L. Atkinson 

U peta Golumnar Truths in Scripture. 

Rev. Jos. Cuok. 


Outing. (170, Strand.) Mav. 


6d. 
By Wheel from Havre to Paris. (Illus.) 
J. W. Fosdick 


The American Tarf. (Illus) F. Tra- 
velyan. 

Toe Maryland National Guard. (Illus ) 
H. Hiss. 


Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 


Statement. % ee er Square.) 
pr 

Report of a py at Tcli-el-Hesy. 
(Illus.) F. J. Bliss. 

Letters from Herr Schick. (Illus.) 

The Maronites. F. J. Burs 

A Second Journey to Palmyra. (Illus.) 
Rev. G. E. Post. 

(Bank Stre-t, Dundee.) 

How to be Heaithy. Prof. Blackie. 


Photographic Quarterly. (1,Creed Lane.) 
Apri 


Negatives, and as "Sadantions upo2 
their After-Treatment. (Illus.) J. A. 


Hodges. 
Nature’s Light Sca’es as Rendered by 
D. 


Photography. If. (Illus.) H. 
Taylor. 
Is a Theory of Pictorial Art Possible? 


Rev. F. C. Lambert. 

Among the Towers vf Somerset. 
Rev. T. Perkins. 

The Photographic Work of Robert Hunt. 
Andrew Lang. 


(Illus.) 


(Ludgate 
The Pee... of a Mind. N. Morgan. 
(27, King William Street.) 
May. 1s. 3d. 


y 
Hamlet and Dono Quixote. I. Targenieff. 
How Shakespeare Illustrates Bacon. 
H. M. Hugunin. 
AGlove. Prose Piay. B. Bjérnson. 


ee and Reformed Review. 
(23 jock St., Philadelphia) Qrly. 
Ap ril. 80 cts. 
Recent Dogmatic Thought in the Nether- 
lands. H. Bavinck. 
G — of Isaiah xl-lxvi. W. 


Appstatat oe Ultimata Test of Catho- 
licity. . McPheeters. 
Christopher Gotemins. E. D. Warfield. 
Wilful D-sertion a Ground for Divorce. 
S. T. Lowrie. 


Primitive. Methodist Quarterly. (6, 
ton Street.) April. 2s. 
Guwas pwr ing 
Honour : as Nature and S.cial Value. 
. ¥eo 
James Russell Lowell. 
An Erratic Career : The Life - the late 
Joseph Barker. J. Ashwort 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus Dubened. Pee 
J. Foster. 
The Uncanonical and Apocryphal Gospels. 
R Bryant. 
A Modern Seer: James Hiaton. John 
Forster. 
The Gospel of Justice. A. R.Carm 
Mansfield College and ontentormity. 
A. S. Peake. 


Quarterly Journal of Economies. (29, 
Hed‘ord Street, Strand.) April. 2 dollars 
per annum. 

Uuiversity Settlements. E. Cummings. 

The Fundamental Error of ‘‘ Kapital und 
Kapitalzins.” F. B. Hawley. 

The Bank of Venice. C.F. Dunbar. 

The *‘ Over-produstion” Fallacy. 
Crocker. 


U. H. 


! 


| 


Regions "Beyond. - 


Quarterly Review. piteons. Alb-marle ne | 


t.) May. 6s. 
Arch>ishop Thomson. 
Cu.ture and Anarchy. 
An Apology for Islam. 
The Queen’s Messenger— Major H. B. 
Hall’s Book. 
London in the Past. 
Snakes. 
Dean Burgon. 
The French Decadenc?. 
State Pensions for O'd Age. 
Naval Warfare and National Defence. 


Quiver. rs | and on Ludgate Hiil.) 


Lighthouses and Those w whoAttend Them. 
(Illus.) G. H. P. 
A Lincolnshire tax "wow Serial. C.E.C. 


Paternoster Row.) 


The Great British "Poison- -shop System : 
The Opium Question. 


Religious. Review of Reviews. (1, 


ee Street, Strand.) April 15. 

Is Learning in the Church Decaying? A 
Reply to Mr. Massingham. A. N. 
Cooper. 

J urmalion. Canon Knox Little. 


Reliquary. (23, tr ela Qrly. April. 


Archaic Place-Names. (Continued.) Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson. 


The Smaller Cathedral Churches of © 


Ireland. IV. (Illus.) 

The Roofs of some Norman Castles. 
(Illus.) ©.C Hodges 
Review - the churches. (13, Fleet 

Street.) April 14. 

Tha Inspiration of the Old Testament. 
With oe Canon Driver and 
Prot. Agar Bee 

The Disestablishment gg 9 With 
Portraits. Rev. F. H. Stead, Prof. 
Stokes, and J. G. Rogers. 

The ‘‘ Reunion” Ss a ~ Grinodel 
wald. (Illus.) Dr. H. S. Luan. 

The Royal Society for the rer ention of 
Cruelty to Animals. (Illus.) Arch- 
deacon Farrar. 

The New Archbishop of Westminster. 
Dr. Vaughan. Witn Portrait. Rev. H 
T. Smart. ° 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand. (General Post 
Office.) Qrly. April. 3s. per annum. 

i Pneumatic System of London. 
( -) 

A Port of 1. ae Ha: bour. 
(Illus.) E. W. Carreti 

Science and a ne Henrie! ta Street). 


4d. 
Techn'cal Mince in the Counties. 


Scots Magazine. (Houlston, Paternoster 
Square) May. 6d. 
The Social Pr ogress of the Highlands tince 
1800. A. Polson. 
TT I Scottish Hom? Rule Bill. Harry 
Scottish Geographical Magazine. (25, 
Cock Street, Charing Cross.) April. 
1s. 
J apamere Characteristics. 
+ 


Dee er en Deposits. N.E Hoyle. 
— of the Indian Surveys, 1875 to 
1890. Col. J. Sconce. 
Scottish Review. (26, Paternoster Square.) 
Qrly. April. 4s. 
British and Foreign. H. 


Professor C. G. 


"aaa 

The Ctnary Islarders. C.R.Conder. _ 

oe Duke of Rothesay. Marquess of 

A Nes ¥ Religion : : The Shiah Sect in Persia. 
Cout's Trutte 

John Mz,-)jor, Scottish Scholastic, 1470- 
1550. T.G. La 

Hvymnolegy of the Christian Church. J. 
Telford. 


JoLn 


The Death of Gustavus Ado'phus. 
mre ants logical History of E 
e Anthropological ry of Europe. 
J. Beddoe, 














CONTENTS OF AMERICAN 





ouse, Fetter Laue.) May. Is. 
The Caildren of the Poor. (Illus.) J. A. | 
Ra: | 


Rapid Transit in Cities. (With Maps and 
Iilustrations,) T. C. Clarke. 

Unter den Linder. (Illu:.) Paul Liodau. 

Sea and Land. (Illus.) N.S. Shaler. 

Paris Theatres and Concerts (With Por- 
traits.) W.F. Apthorp. 

The Fisst News Message by Telegraph. 
J.W. Kirk. 


Shakespeariana. Qrly. (4, Trafalgar 
Square) April. 50 cents. 
Inigo Jones. (Concluded.) 
A os of Shakespeasrian Criticism. 
il. G.Ha 





ons. 


| The Taree Parts of“ Henry VI.” I. Walkley. 


| Strand. (8, Southampton Street.) April. 


od. 
F.C. Burnand. (Illus.) Harry How. 
In Leadenhall Market. (Illus ) 
Portrai:s of W. S. Penley, C. F. Gounod, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, J. E. Muddock, Miss 
Helen Mather, and F.C. Burnand. 
Beauty in Nature. III. (lIllus.) Sir 
John Lubbock. 
The Marquis of Dufferinaud Ava. (Illus.) 


Olcott. 


G-ameral Forrest. 


Sunday at Home. (, Peteonseten Row.) 
ay. & 


Wanderings in the Holy Land. XIII. 
(Ullus.) Adelia Gates. 

James Gilmour of Mongolia. With Por- 
trait. R. Lovett. 

M-dern Discoveries and the Christian 
Faith. Rev. Dr. Stokes. 

Religious Life and Toought in Holland. 
(Illus.) 


R. Wingate. 
Recent War Ship 
Swinburne. 








Wanted, A Charity Clearing House. 


| In the Newbery House Magazine for May, the Rev. 
‘Samuel A. Barnett has a suggestive paper entitled 
‘*A Charity Clearing House.” Mr. Barnett puts very 
clearly the arguments in favour of establishing some 
| concerted system of co-operation among workers, 


| religious and social. He urges that there should be 


& common meeting-place where they could define the 
area of the operations and really grapple with the 
social difficulty by co-operating their forces. This 
obviously is one of the great branches of work which 
| the Civic Church will have to undertake when it gets into 
_ working order. The Charity Organisation was an abortive 
| attempt to deal with one side of this great question. 
Unfortunately, in too many instances it has become a 
negative and red tape organisation. If this were not the 
| case it would not be left for Mr. Barnett at this time of 
| day to make the following suggestion :— 
| It would be interesting if every relief agency in any neigh- 
bourhood were to make a statement of its real aim, setting 
| forth its objects and the limit within which those objects 
; were to be sought. If then a map could be published show- 
ing the overlapping of effort, the neglect of one district and 
the indulgence of another, the sight might, perhaps, induce 
)} @ self-denying ordinance to bring about a resignation of 
| rights. Probably there are enough visitors in many neigh- 
| bourhoods to befriend each poor family, so that none un- 
| known would fall to the ground, and so that relief might 
be given without demoralisation. But because the visitors 
| of each organisation try to see all the poor, they become 
| the friends of none, and the poor feel their visits to be 
| intrusions, The religious and philanthropic forces, restrain- 
| ing themselves to do what it is in their power to do well and 
limiting their work by local or other boundaries, would, 
probably, deal adequately with poverty and thus make one 
step in progress, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Scribner’s Magazine. (St. Dunstau’s | Sunday Magazine. (16, Zavtohook Stret.) 
| 


May. ; 

Night Shelters im ths Salvation Army. 
(Iilus.) W.C. Pres‘on. 

Tae Apostle of Iouna—Columba. (Illus.) 
Rev. E. H. Pearce. 

A Litt’e Less than Kia — Monkeys. 
(Ilius.) Rev. T. 

Capi‘al Punishment. I. Rev. Harry 


Temple Bar. (8, New Burlington Street.) 
May. ls. 


Jasmin, the Gascon Poet. 

An Oid-World Philosopher—Lao Tzu. 
DryaeianiB-n Jonson. J. A. Evans. 
Theatre. (78, Gt. Queen Street) May. 1s. 
lam Mad Marian on the Stage. A. B. 


The Dramatic Censorship. A. Goodrich. 


Theosophist. (7, ae Street, Adelphi.) | 
April. 2s. | ‘ison’ 53 
My Hypnotic Kesearch in France. H. S. Wises Photographic Magazine. (853, 


United Service Magazine. (15, York St., 
Covent Garden.) May. 1 


scley. 
The Caste Organisat'on of the Bengal 


Army. 

‘*Slavish Discipline.” A Reply to Mr. 
John Morley. Col. J. F. Maurice. 

The Siege and Fall of Khartoum. Major 
F. 


The Capture of Valparaiso. W. L. Cowes. 


University Correspondent. (13, Book- 
sellers’ Row, Strand.) April 15. 2d. 
The University for Loadon. 
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University Extension. (Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Stre.ts, Philadelphia.) April. 


15 cents. 
LE. tension T.aching in Wisconsin. F. J. 
| Turner. 
Vices S ohana Sq.) ae. 6d. 
Spani. sketches. (Illus.) ar t 
Wood. Thomas. — 


Homes Industries. Mrs. Mayo. 
Mr. Gladstoae’s Kaowledge of Ancient 
Religions. Karl Blind. 


Welsh Review. (Drury Hous, Drury 
Court, Strand.) May. 6d. 
Sober by Act of Parliament. W. Bowen 
Rowlands. 
‘* A Commonplac> Correc' isn” Corrected. 
Mrs. Wynford Philipp:. 
Payment of Members. James A. Dancan, 


Our Citizen Army. 
roadway, fae York). 30 cents. 
pril 2. 
Technique. (Continued) D. Bachrac*, 
8. jun. 
II. Gen. Lord Wol- April 16. 
Photography with the Microscope. Dr. 
H. Gibbes. , 
Toe Various Kinds of Silver P.ints. D. 
Bachrach, jun. 
Young Man. i: Paternoster Row.) 


ay. . 
Notes and Sketch-s Abroad. C. A. Berrv. 
J. M. Barrie. With Portrait. W. J. 
Dawson. 
German Student Life. (Illus.) Annie 
n 


Construction. H. L. 


Mursell. 





Walt Whitman. 

Mr. W. H. Garrison contributes to Lippincott some | 
reminiscences of the poet. On one occasion he asked | 
him :— 

“ Mr. Whitman, how did you come to write poetry ?” 

And in his reply he said that at the time when he was a 
carpenter-builder in Brooklyn he would buy a bit of property 
in the suburbs, erect a little house upon it with his own 
hands, sell the place at an average profit of about two | 
hundred dollars, and, taking the money thus earned, go down 
to Long Island and lie out on the rocks, reading, dreaming, | 
and watching the ships. j 

“T think the first time I ever wanted to write anything 
enduring,” he said, ‘‘ was when I saw a ship under full sail | 
and I had the desire to describe it exactly as it seemed to | 
me. I tried then and failed, and I have tried since, but | 
have never yet been satisfied with the result. I have been | 
able to describe a locomotive so that I shall never want to | 
change or add to what I have written; but the ship at sea | 
has always eluded me. Years later, when I was living in | 
New York, I used to go to the Battery of an afternoon and | 
sit and watch the sailing-vessels by the hour; but I could | 
never put down on paper any words about them that entirely | 
pleased me.” 


Mr. Garrison gives a curious account of the way in 
which the poet put his poems on paper :— | 
I have seen a manuscript, a part of “ November Boughs,” 

a single page of which was composed of at least a dozen 
kinds of paper, written in black pencil, blue pencil, black 
ink, and red ink. Some of the parts of this manuscript were | 
written on bits of brown straw paper, others on manilla 

paper, others on the blue paper that had once formed a part 

of the cover of a pamphlet, and each piece of a different 

size, shape, and colour, suggesting the idea that asa thought | 
or a sentence had come into the mind of the writer he had 

made a note of it and pasted the whole together without | 
thinking it worth while to give to the total result coherence | 
or form. 


i 
} 
| 








S. Swan. 
When I wasa Y.ung Man. Rev. Arthur | 
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POETRY, MUSIC, AND ART. 





POETRY. 


bemarle. May 
Alpena. Higher Le Galtienne. 


talanta. 
4 ye of ft ihe Strength of Ourselves. 


Love and Fame. M. T. Marshall. 


Atlantic Monthly. May. 
Attic Poet. E. L. White. 
the Soul’s Ride. Lilla C. Perry. 


Belford’s Monthly. April. 
The Building ot the House. 
Mosby. 

Bleokwood's Magazine. an” 
Greek Sonnets. C. A 


Bookman. May. 
Prospero in Samoa. 
Disappointment. J. Barlow. 


Californian IlJustrated. April. 
Alone. A Sonnet, C. K. Shetterly 
Idol Affections. Rose M. David. 


Catholic World. April. 
Easter Time. Maurice F. Egan. 
eons of Holy Church. G. F. X. Griffith. 


y 

’oems by Herman Melville. 

On a Portrait of Columbus. G. E. Wood- 
berry. 

“ Because It Is the Spring.” Louise C. 
Moulton. 

Books and Seasons. T. B. Aldrich. 

Hast ‘anae ee the Nightingale ? 
R. W. Gild 

Altar and Idol. Julian Hawthorne. 

Three Sonnets. W. P. Foster. 


Cornhill. May. 
The Bitter on of Brer Rabbit. 
Cosmopolitan. May. 
The Noble Lover. 
Russell Lowell. 
= through Feast-Litten Halls. John 


With Portrait. J. 


ay. 
Hope. Edgar Fawcett. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. May: 
A Daughter of the People. R. O. Fowler. 


Girl’s Own Paper. May. 
Never Give In. Helen M. Burnside. 


Good Words. May 
Dunottar. illus). Rev. G. D. Barron. 


After a Woe. Isabella F. Mayo. 


Harper’s Magazine. Ma: 
When Comes the Night. W. P. Preble, 
The Three Infinities. Wm. Sharp. 

e White Jessamine. J. B. Tabb. 
terials of a Story. W. D. Howells. 

Idler. 


May. . 
The S: ump Orator. L. D. 
Powles. 
Leisure Hour. May 
The Best Till Last. eon T. Fowler. 
The Fisher-Babe’s CradleSong. Lady 
Lindsay. 
Library Review. May. 
=: = ~~ of Robert Browning. J.J. 


(Illus.) 


Li ener s. May. 
n Extremis. Louise C. Mou'ton. 
My —— Prayer Rug. Anne R. 


rary Opinion. May. 
= rant, yet Funuisg” 
Christina Ros:etti. 
azine of American mistory. April. 
Mogi Trinity Chimes. C. H. Crandall. 
‘ Monthly Packet. May. 
May Song. Blanche Oram. 
tional Review. May. 
= Coombe Wood. William Pitt. 
Newhery House Magazine. May 
Vigil of the Matterhorn. 
uae Clare. 


Two Sonnets. 


Temas.) 


Ella F, 








New England Magazine. April. 
Life Cycles. Katharine C. Penfield. 
The Storm Cloud. Celia P. Woolley. 
‘*He was Good to the Poor.” Cardinal 
Manning. With Portrait. A. E. Cross. 
The Smile of Peace. (Illus.) Gertrude 
C. Fosdick 
Scribner’s Magazine. May. 
| gee Music. C. H. Luders, 
In Egypt. P. B. Btood. 
Sunday at Home. May 
‘the Chapter House, York Minster. Cancn 
Wilton. 
Sunday Magazine. May. 
Toil. Ciara Thwaites. 
The Two Rivers. (Illus.) Rev. B. 
Waugh. 


Temple Bar. Ma 
‘: Solvitur Acris yems.” 
Love’s Promised Land. 
Victorian. May. 
May. Maxwell Gray. 


MUSIC. 


Boston Musical Herald. (154, Tremont 
Street, Boston.) April. 10 cts. 
The Kerk of Antique Music. H. E. 
rehbi 
English Illustrated. May. 
Some Mus:cal Performers. 
, traits. J. Bennett. 
Etude. (1704, Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia.) April. 15 cts. 

Music—‘“ Nocturne.” Piano Solo. Bendel. 
‘* Frolic of the Butterfly,” Bohm. 
‘Christmas Eve.” Duet. Rei- 

necke. 
Girl's Own Paper. May. 
Celebrated Female Musicians—Sappho. 
J. F. Rowbotham. 





With Por- 


Leader. is. Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass.) April. 10 cts. 
Music—‘‘ Sunshine and Clouds.” Song. 
H. Millard. 
“Lincoln Club.” Schottische. T. D. 
Perkins. 
‘‘ Barcarole for Cornets.” T. Kucken. 
Lippincott’s. May. 
’£ne Vielin for Ladies. J. Y, Taylor. 


Lyra Beclesineticn. (40, Dawson Street, 
ublin.) April. A 
Liturgical ‘Studies. IX. Palm Sunday. 
Loan. 
Music—‘“‘ Ave Maria.” Motet. 
Smith. 


Magazine of Music. 
May. 


Joseph 
(29, Ludgate Hill.) 
6d. 


Brass Bands. 
Miss Apolline Niaz. With Portrait. 
Music—‘‘ The Day is Dying.” Song. 
Hilda Waller. 
“Tempo di Ballo.” Piano Solo. Scar- 
latti. 
Music. (5, Agar Som Strand.) April. 


Music in the Poets. I. 
Helen A. Clarke. 

Origin and Growth of National Music. 
Jean Moos, 

Piano-Playing as a Revelation of Charac- 
ter. John §. Fillmore, 

A Pianistic Retrospect. H. Liebling. 


Musical Age. Ary seas Lare.) 

J. More Smtcen ant and his ete, “ King 
Arthur.” With Portrait. 

Musical Herald. @, Warwick Lane.) 


- Joseph Barnby. with Portrait. 
The Training of Music Teachers. Mrs. 


Shakespeare. 


Curwen. 
Musical Messenger. (141, West 6th 
Street, Cincinnati.) April, 15 cents. 


The Difficult Double-Sharp. B.C. Unseld. 


Musical Times. (1, Beeners St.) May. 4d. 
The Music-Hall Map 
Music—*‘ The Rowen” 

A. Gray. 
Musical on. (145, Wabash Avenue, 
0.) April. 15 c's. 
Renbaiaeeme of an American P:ima 
} Donna. Clara L. Kellogg 
First Kiss.” 


Four-part Song. 


Music—* The Gavotte. N. 
| Schlueter, ‘‘Serenata.” Piano Solo. 
| M. Moszkowski. ‘O, Lullaby, My 
| Baby.” Song. RK. Ferber. 


| New England Magazine. April. 
| Surpliced Boy Choirs in America. (Illus.) 
S. B. Whitney. 
| Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries- 
(44, Fleet Street.) May. 
Prelude and Fugue, by B. a and 
Voluntary, by Geo. Shinn. 


Organist’s Quarterly Journal. (7, 
Great Marl 7 bh Street.) April. 58. 
March in G, b Boggetti; Dirge, by 

_. Clarke ; Fugue in F, by 

. W. Bexfield; Slow Movement in 

i ‘flat, by Edw. Hake ; and Adagio, by 
esché, 

Overture. (267, Regent Street.) May- 

3s. per annum, 
How to Kait Music. 

Temple Bar. May. 

An Incident in the Life of Gounod. 
A. D. Vandam. 


ART. 
| Albemarle. May 
Modern French ‘Ket and Its Crilies. Rey. 
r. B. Klein. 


Art Journal 
Row. 


‘* His Royal Highness.” 
Dicksee. 

Mr. Frederick Leyland’s Art Collection at 
PrincesGate. (Illus.) Val. Prinsep and 
L. Robinson. 

ve a niga A.R.A. (Illus.) Marion 





(26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
) May. Is. 
Etching by F. 


xon 

An Unknown Glen. (Illus.) A. T. Story. 

Japanese Pottery. Illus.) Charles 
Holme. 


Atalanta. May. 
omen in Contemporary Art: Mrs. 
Allingham, (Illus.) L. Toulmin Smith. 
Century. May. 
Thomas Goabee: (illus.) G. P. A. 
(Illu:.) W. J. Stil- 


(ilus.) W. L. 


Healy. 
Remartinl Luini. 


man. 
American Artist Series. 
Fraser. 
Classical Picture Gallery. 
Street, Covent Garden.) May. ls. 
‘* Judith,” by Sandro Botticelli; “ Land- 
scapes,’ by Jan Wynants, etc. 
Magazine of American History. 


pril. 
| The Walters Collection of Art Treasures. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Mrs. 
| M. J. Lamb. 
| Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co., 


33, King 


udgate Hill) May. 1s. 
oad to Wallachia.” 


“On the Etching 
after A. Schreyer. 
The Royal Academy, 1892. (Illus ) 
M. H. Sdielmannan 
| Press Day and Critics, II. With Portraits. 
| M.H. Spielmann. 
| George du Maurier, Romanticist. (Illus.) 
W. D. Scull. 
| The Decoration of Ceilings. (Illus). 
G. T. Robinson. 


The Dixon Bequest at Bethnal Green. 


II. The Water Colours, (Illus.) 
R. Jope-Slade. 
Nineteenth Century. Ms 
Stevens and the atitoghon Memorial. 
W. Armstrong. 


| 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue! Welt. GBensigas and Cov., 
Binsi: Switz.) 50Pf. Heft § 
A May Ride through the Prater in 
Vienna. (Illus.) C. Schmid. 


The pry of Petroleum. (Illus.) T. 
Bleibtre 

Franz iver Seidl. With Portrait. Dr. 
F. A. Muth 


The Colliery Disaster at Anderlues 
With Portrait and Map. Max 
Aus Allen Welttheilen. - 


Leipzig.) 8u Pf. 
= Nicaragua Canal. 


(Gustav Uhl, 
feft 4. 
N. von Engela- 


tedt. 
Japan and the Other Islands of the 
Pae.fic. (Illus.) 
Cashmere. Dc. Jos. Troll. 
Reminiscences of Travels in S, ain. 
tinued.) A. von Drygalski. 
Toe Battles of the Gravenreuth Exped:- 
tion Among the Cameco ns. (Illus.) 
The State Post and Te‘egraphs in 18¥0. 
W. Liiling. 


Daheim. (9, Poststr., Leipzig.) 
on April 2. 
Jobann von Werth. an Adventurer in the 


(Con- 


2 Mks. 


Thirty Years’ War.. With Portrait. 
R. Wille. 
Art in the Village Churches. H. Schliep- 
mann. 
April 9. 
Pfannschmidt’s “ cette Prayer.” (Illus.) 
O. Preuss. 
April 23. 
Dr. Lumbholtz’s Book, ‘‘Among the 
Cannibals of Australia.” (Illus.) H. 


Harden. 


Das Kranzchen. For Girls. 
Deutsché Verlagsgesellscbaft, 
gart.) 2Mks. Qrly. 

No. 26. A Walk through the seen 
Manufactory at Meissen. (Illus. 


(Un‘on 
Stutt- 


Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert. a 
damer-str. 29, Berlin, W.) 1 Mk. 
March. 

Bugen Diihring. L. Kuhlenbeck. 
Songs of the Fatherland, by Count von 
Westarp. 


The Asceticism of Christianity. 


A Literary Letter from Austria. F. Him- 
melbauer. 

Officious Denunciations—The German 
Emperor's S,eech. 

Der Gute Kamerad. For Boys. (Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgeselilschaft, Stutt- 
gart.) 2Mks. Qrly. 

No. 25. The Giraffe. (Illus.) 

Nos. 27 and 28. Trans-Atlantic Steam- 
ships. (Illus.) 

Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. (7, Neue 
Winterfeldt-str., Berlin.) 7 Mks. Qrly. 

April 23. 
Windelband’s ‘History of Philosophy.” 
Prof. Lasswitz. 

Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Vedic Hymns.” Prof. 
Garbe. 

Deutscher Hausschatz. (egnews, 

Bavaria.) 40 Pf. Hef 

Metz. (Ulus.) Dr. Fr. Fe ang 
German Catholic Theologians. With 
Portra’ 

In the Slums of Chicag>, Marchese 


Campo Santo 
The Underground Railway in London. 
Dr. O. Dresemann. 


Deutches Dichterheim (Paul Heinze, 
: Dresden-Striesen.) 50 Pf. No. 13. 
Poems by F. von Bodenstedt, F. Zimmer- 
mann, P, K. Rosegger, Franz Hirsch, 
and others. 


Thought and Word—The Real Meaningof - 


Words. E. Eckstein. 
Die Gartenlaube , Gan! Keil’s Nachf., 


Leipzi . 
Ronions for Ninety Years. III 


Men’s 
(Illus.) C. Gurlitt. 


Memories of Gottfried Kinkel. F. Hey'l- 
Wiesbaden. 
Francis Drake. 
Freckles. Prof. A. von Braunmiibl. 
Chauvinism. Dr. C, Miihling. 
Die Neue Zeit. (J. H. W. Dietz, Verlag, 
—.) 20 Pf. 
29 


The Political Awakening of the Russian 
Workmen and their May Day Celebra- 
tion of 1891. 

The Conservatives of Saxony. 

The Annihilation of the Small Tra lers. 
Dr. H. Lux. 


No. 30. 
The Political Awakening of the R issian 
Workmen. (Conatinued.) 
No. 31 
The Proletariate in Austria. 


' Die Gesellschaft. (Wilhelm Fr‘edrich, 
Verlag, Leipzig.) 1 Mk. 30 Pf. April. 
‘ It isthe Law of Christ.’’ A sermon on 
Communism. Rev. H.S. Spencer. 
L’ Avenir est aux Apathiques! F. Schupp. 
Hans G. Ludwigs (Paul Nodnagel). With 


Portrait. HE. O. Nodnagel. 
Poems byj Julius Litten, G. Ludwigs and 
others. 


The New German Realism. R Dehmel. 
The Value of Training in Muiie. Dr. 
H. Pudor. 

Die Katholischen Missionen. (Herder’eche 
Veriag, Freiburg-i-B.). 4 Mks. per 
annum. May. 

The Franciscan Mis3ion ia the Herze go- 


vina. 
The Beginnings of the Missions in Para- 
guay. (Continued.) 


Konservative Monatsschrift. (8. U.:- 

gleich, Leipzig.) 4 Mks. Qrly, April. 

Paul Heyse. Otto Kraus. 

Leopold von Gerlach. 

German Proverbs about the Home. 

Letters from a Missionary’s Wife. 

Chroniq#e:—The Primary Schools Bill, 
the Massing of Russian Troops on 
the Frontier, etc. 


Kritische Revue aus_ Oesterreich. 
cL. eit 5} Vienna.) 40 Kr. 
pril1 
The Old and New Governors “. Ne 

Austrian National Bank. OD. J. 
Guttmann. 
The Newest Tendency in Prussian Ge:- 
many 
rome | "Germany. Raves of J. Proe!ss’s 
Dr. Maurus. 
April 15. 
The Great Conservative Land-owners in 
Bohemia. 
The Anarchists. F. Willfort. 
The Present Situation and the Future of 


| Bulgaria. Stoganow. 
| The New Personal Income Tax. Dr. 
| Maurus. 


Musikalische Rundschau. (1. Schrey- 
vageignase 3, Vienna.) 2 Mks. 50 Pf. 


April 1. 
« Dohengria” ant France Forty Years 
Ago. Max Graf. 
Preussische Jahrbucher.  (G. jouw, 


Anhalt-str. Berlin.) 1 Mk. 80 

On the Development of Trade aan Social 
Education of the Classes. G. Schmoller. 

The Roman Limes and the Disputes of the 
Savants. Gen. G. Schriéder 

Franz von Lisola. J. Haller. 

The Limits of the Prussian Courts-Martial. 

r. Damme. 

Po'iticsl Correspondence :—The Primary 
Schools Bill and the Change of Minis- 
try; Home Rule and the New Local 
Government Bil! for Ireland; and Rus- 
sian Finance. 


Romanische Revue. (VIII. Feldgasse 
15, Vienna.) 12 Mks. perannum. April. 
The Position of the Roumanians in the 
Bucovina. 

Education in Roumania. With Portrait 
ef the New Minister for Education, 
Tache Jonescu. 














| 
| 


| 





Universum. 


The —— of the Gipsies. (Con- 
M. Kogalniceanu. 


cluded. 
Schorer s Famllnblat. (4, Dessauer trs. 
B Heft 8. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Kutschmann. 

The Protection of Workmen. J. Sabin. 

The Vienna Volunteer Ambulance Corps. 
(Illus.) E. Keiter. 

The German Hall of Fame and Its 


Artistic Decoration. With Portraits. 
Ernst Treu 
Schweizerische Rundschau. (A. 
iiller, Zurich.) 2fr. April. 


Albrecht von Haller’s First Journey in 
the Alps, 1728. (In French.) W. von 
Arx. 

P. ems by Theophil Zolling. 

Boimer's Home Life. K. Geizer. 


Sphinx (Paternoster House, Bogen, 
A 


Cross Rvoad.) 2s. 3d. pri 
What the World Neecs. W. *rledrich- 


tort. 

Gior¢ano Bruno. . Kublenbeck. 

Occult Reseerch in een L. Deinhard. 

The Historical Personality of Faust. 
(Continued.) C. Kiesewetter. 

Psychology from the Standpoint of the 
Occult Sciences. C. Du Prel. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. (Herder sche 
Verlag, Freiburg-i-B.) 10 Mks. 80 Pf. 
perannum. April 21. 

Moral Instruction in the French Elemen- 
tarv Schools. H. Gruber. 

The Theoretical Oppositicn to the Classic 
National Economy. H. Pesch. 

B'aise Pascal. (Continued.) W. Kreiten. 
P.ogress of the Cremation Movement, 
A. Perger. 
Field-Marshal Radetzky. O. 

Pfiilf. 


Ueber Land und Meer. (Deutsche 
Verlags - Anstalt, Stuttgart.) 1 Mk. 
eft 10. 


Count 


Count von Gotter. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Dr, R. Hodermann. 
The French National Character. E. von 


Jagow. 
Horseflesh as Food in Germany. Dr. Karl 


Russ. 
The German Vosges Mountains. (Illus.) 


In the Mausoleum Crypt at Charlotten- 


burg. A. Trinius. 
Diphtheria. Dr. Bilsinger. 
Karl Loewe and the Pioneers of His 


Ballads. With Portraits. 

Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Bride. 
Wi'h Portrait of His Wife. (Continued.) 

In the Riding School for German Re- 
cruits, (Illus.) 

Comenius. With Portrait. 

The Old and New Dukes of Hesse. With 
Portraits. oie 


From Eger to Aussi. ‘Gtas ) Alois John. 
Progress in Agricultu 


ag ae Berlin Electrical ‘Works. (illus.) F. 
end 
Three Tien in Allgiiu. (Illus.) 


The Dev oo of Railway Lines. 
(Illus.) F. Bend 

Von Molt ke’s areal to His Bride. (Con- 
tinued.) 

Aluminium—the Metal of the Future, 

How the Indians Write. (lIllus.) E. 
Grosse. 

Natural History, Pass and Present. Dr. 

Russ. 


_¢ A Hau: child, Dresden.) 
eft 1 


Plays and Playgrounds of Birds. Prof. 
W. Hess. 

Under Sail—Pictures of Life at Sea. 
(Illus.) Heleue Pichler, 

i and Maddalena Riggi. Victor 


ossiv. Schubin. With Portrait. W. Gold- 
baum. 








































































































Heft 18. 
The Favourite Residences of the Duke cf 
Saxe-Cuburg-Gotha. a) 
New Methods of Healing. J. Stinde. 
America before Columbus. E. Boetticher. 
The Golden Wedding of the Duke and 
uchess of Sixe-Cuburg Gotha. With 
Portraite. A. Trinius. 


Vom Fels zum Meer. (Union Deutsche 
ee Stuttgart.) 1 Mk. 


eft 9. 

How to Take Care of Children. With 
Portrait. Prof. E. Briicke. 

A Modern Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
(Illus.) I. Benzinger. 

The French Aristocracy. E. von Jagow. 

Salvator Time at Munich. (Illus) B. 
- otane. 
A Summer Retrzat in the Himalayas. 
(Illus) H. Zéller. 

a al Rescue of Rhine Wine. Max 

rtb 

Montenegro. (illua.) F. Zverina. 

The Theatre in Berlin. With Porira'ts. 
O. Neumann-Hofer. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche 
Monatshefte. (Braunschweig; Ger- 
Many.) 4 Mks. Qrly. May. 

Through Langueduc and Provence. 
Il. (Illus.) H. gave * 


American Sketches. A. Schaffmeyer. 
ny les one Knockers. (Illus.)  F. 


~~ story. of ‘the Monarchy. J. von 


mm Pre-Raphaclites in Eng'and II. 
(Illus.) C. Gurlitt. 


Wiener Literatur Zeitung. (I. Woll- 
zeile 2, Vienna.) 2 Mus. 40 Pf. per 
anoum. No. 4. 

What Should our Children Read? W. 
Toischer 


Is Schiller Stil Read? Dr. F. G, 
Schult heiss. 
Originality. 
On the Idea of Material and Materialism. 
Prof. L. Biichner. 
Zeltsehrift fur Katholische Theologie. 
Raucn, Verlag, Innsbruck.) Qrly. 
é ike. perannum. Second quarter. 
Déllinger. 1V. H. Michael. 
~ — of Potentia Obedientalis. M. 


urg. 
Buddhiom according to Dr. Hariy. H. 


Buddhieca in the S,rian Churches. D-. 
O. Braun. 





FRENCH MAGAZINES. 
L’Amaranthe. on Street.) 1 fr. 


P 

A Visit to the Chateau de Chantil’y. I. 
(Iilus.) H. Buffenoir. 

Jeanne d’Albret. (Illus.) 

Literature in Denmark. Hedda de Tilly. 

An Aerial Journey by Night. C. Fiam- 
marion. 

Dancing Before and } ates the Renais- 
sance. KH. S. Lant: 


Annales de 1’Ecole Lines des Scienc s 
Politiques. (103, Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, Paris.) Qriy. 5fr. April 15. 

Russian oe ye = Present, and 
Future. R.G. Lév, 

The Louisiana Comtitution Cc. de 
La Lande de Calan. 

as and the German Empire. E, 


The. "Nationalities of. Micedonia: Turks 
and Mussulmans, Bulgarians and Walla- 
ee. With Map. V. Berard. 


Bibliotheque Universelle. (18, King 
William Street, Strand.) 2 fr. 50c. April. 
Bosnia Under the Prot:c‘orate of Austria. 
H. S. Chamberlain. 
pp and his Water Cure. 
(Concluded,) Dr. A. F. Sucha' 
A Moralist of the 16th C nsury—Jean 
Louis Vives. Berthe Vader. 
Amber. -G. van Muyden. 


Chrétien Evangelique. 


Journal des Economistes. 


Nouvelle Revue. 





Reforme Sociale. 








A Provercal.Family: The Mirabeans. L. 
Quesnel, 

Ch-onique—Parisiar, Italian, G. rman, 
English, Russian, Swiss, ana Poliical. 


Chimere. gi, Rue de as Antin, 


aris.) 50c.- Ap 

An Open gre to Jules Bois. Pierre 
Devoluy. 

"Brun, Troubadours. (Consiuded ) Chases 

ru 

(G Bridel and 
Co., Lausanne.) 1 Pee 50¢c. April 20. 

Paul and Festus. A. Gretillat. 

The Doctrinal Authority of Jesus Christ. 
A. Berthoud. 


Entretiens Politiques et Litteraires. 
(12, Passage Nollet, Paris.) 60c. April. 


Idealism. R.de Gourmont. 

Does Literature Tend to Inercase Avar- 
chy? P. Qvillard. 

The Autobiography of Walt enense- 

Critics and Criticism. B. Laza 


L'Initiation. (58, Rue St. André vive Arts, 


The Astral Plane. Papus. 

Life During Sleep. Carl Du Prel. 

‘the Society of Scientific Psychol gy at 
Munich. P. Sea ir. 


(14, Rue 
R chelieu, Paris.) str. 50c. April. 

The Agreement between the American 
and French Life Insurance Companies. 
K. Rochelin. 

The Tax on the Transactions in the 
Austrian Stcck Exchange. A. Raffalo- 
vich. 

Review of the  amgag age soos Econo- 
mic Publications 

The World of Finance in oy lith Cen- 
tury. OC. Jannet. 

Let‘er from Canada. E. T.emblay. 

Meeting of the Society on April 5, 


(18, Kiog W.lliam 
Street, Strand.) 62 fr. yearly. 
April 1. 


Pp 
Pierre Loti. A. Albalat. 
Fragmeats: Art and Beauty. Prince S. 
Wolkonsky. 
The Repression of Crime. I. A. Bérard. 
The Newfound'and Question. C. Laroche. 
Moliére’s Don Juan. V. Fournel. 
A Roumanian Legend. ‘* Dina.” 
England and Her Colonies. P. Harnelle 
The French Mi:sion and Bon-Hamena. 
Comm. Grandin. 
Compulsory Africa. G. de Wailly 
In Madagascar. R. G. — 


The eee pase) End of a Century. 
Cte. C. de Moiiy. 

The Phyllox: ra in Champagne (1891). I. 
Duchesse de Fitz-James 

The Repression of Crime. II. A. Bérard. 

Lord Lytton’s Posthumous Ey C.F. 

French and Danes. F. de Zepelin. 

Heraldic Art in the Middle Ages. P. B. 
Ghensi. 

Paris in Hospital. L, Galle‘. 

The Idusions of Protec’ion. E, 
Martineau. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale. (23, 


Boulevard Pvissonuiere, Paris.) 50 fr. 
per annum. 
April. 
Count Leo Tolstoi. A. Portier d’Arc. 
A French Biographer of Cervantcs— 
Michel Chasles, Luis Vidart. 
e. Rattazzi. 
Chronique. 


Jerusalem, 
International 
d’Albens. 

Poems by Louis Jourdan and others. 
(174, Boulevard St. 
ermain, Paris ) re. 


Visecunt 


pril 1. 

The Protection of Scholars and Ap ren- 
tices. G. Picot. 

Social and Economic Institutions at 
Munchen-Gladbach. V. Brants. 

National Property and its Use. Hubert 
Valleroux. 

The Development of the French P.-pu‘a- 
tion in 1789. A. des Cillents. 








April 16. 
The Minimum of Wages. Ch. L-g 
*» ge ly Question and Social Scien nee, 


ba = Toymakers of Paris and the Sweat- 
ing. ystem. P. du Maroussem. 
~ pet Loan Assoc ation at Muntpellier. 
Workmen's  S wellings and the Reform of 
the Law of Success‘on. 


Revued’Art Dramatique, (44, Rue de 
Rennes, Paris.) 1 fr. 25 c. 
April 1. 
A Monograph on the Theatrical Audience. 
¥F. Henriet. 
Auguste Strindberg. (Continued.) Ch. 
de Catanov' e. 
“ Hamlet” at the Haymarket. H. Néré. 
April 15. 
“The Glove,” by Bjornstjerne Bjorason. 
Tratslated by M. Prozor. 
Moliére’s Characters: Tartuffs and 
Alceste. V. Fournel. 
Tae S:cond Théatre Frangais. Abbé de 
Chazeuil. 


Revue Bleue. (11, Paternoster Bulldings.) 
60 ¢. 


April 2. 
Polit:cal Sophisms of the Present Time: 
Equality and Fraternity. C. Benoist. 
Oscar Wilde and the Young Eng.ish 
Littérateurs. T.de Wyzewa. 

Descriptions of Constantinople from 
Chateaubriand to Pierre Loti. R. 
a 


pril 9. 
The Idea of the State in the United 
States. I. K. Boutmy. 
P.erre Loti. Paul Sirven. 
The French —— — P. Gsell. 


Pp 

Robespierre and the Gendsrme Média. 
F. A. Aulard. 

The Idea of the State in the United States. 
It. E. Bout nen 

Imitation according to M. Tarde. Jean 
Honcey. 

Religious Music et St. Gervais. R. de 
Recy. 


April 23. 
Walt Whitman. T. de Wyzewa. 
History of Literary Repu'ations. A 
Paradox of Banville’s. P. Stapfer. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. (18, King 
William Street.) h-) sé per annum. 


Ap 
B-lle-Madame. r XA Novel). Albert 


Delpit. 
Frederick the Great before his Accession. 
I. E. Lavisse. 
American Life. André Chevrillon. 
The Progress of =e Science at 
Rme. A. Geffr 
A a el by Rodyerd. Kipling. Th. Bent- 


The "Ane! ent T'rovinces of France: Berry. 
Ill. E, Planchut. 
The His‘ory of Austrian Journai:m. G. 
Valberd 
April 15. 


Bzlle-Madame. ir. A. Delpit. 

Descartes’s System of the World, judged 
by Contemporary Science. Alfred 
Fouillée. 

A Dutch Writer.—Multatuli. 
Keymeulen, 

The Purchasing Power of Money. Vte. 
Gmivenel, 

bp ng A A Roumanian Sketch. Car- 


iV: 
The Roglish in Burmah. III. J. 


Stray Thoughts on History—Written at 
Rome. Vte. de —_— 


L. van 


Revue Eneyelopedique. az. Rue Mont- 


2nasse, yer ) 
The Symbolists % Art. (Illus.) G. A. 


Aurier. 

Alexandre Chodzko, Po'ish author. 
(With Portrait.) L. Leger. 

Politics in France, 1891-92. With Po-- 
traits and Il'ustrations. G. Lejeal. 




















CONTENTS ‘OF 


The Prince of Mona7o’s New S:sientific 
Yacht, the Princess Alice. (Illue.) H. 


Coupin. 
. April 15. 


Pp 
The Life of Victor Hugo as Told by 
Alexandre Dumas. W'th Portraits. 
Review of ‘‘ Fantome d'Orient,” by Pierre 
Lozi. With Portrait. G. Pellissier. 
Ast Exhibitions at Paris. (lllus.) R. 


Sertat. 
Tae French in Airica. With Maps. 
The New Tariff Régime. F, Bernard. 
The Mineral Nutrition of Vegetab'e:. 
A. C. Girard. 


Reyue 4 Famille. (8, Tae de ny Chaussé3 
d@ Antin, Paris.) 1 fr, 50¢. 
‘hawt 1, 

The Priest. I. Jules Simon. 

The History of the Statue of Messa ina 
Found near Bordeaux in 1594, F. T. 
Perrens. 

Joan of Arc and Saint Remi. 

pril 15. 

The Priest. II. Jules Simon. 
Modern Life and Literature. L. C’are‘ie. 
‘Yoo Many Flowers. F. Bouillier. 

The Tza ina of Russia. Lydia Paschkoff. 
The Art of Motherhood. (Continued.) Dr. 
G. Simon. 


Revue FranGaise de ]’Etranger et des 
Colonies. (1, Piace d’Iéua, Paris.) 1 fr. 50¢ 


April 1. 

Australasia from the Federal Poin‘ of 
View. (Continue1.) A. Salaignac 

Travels in the Land of the aus -hanann. 
With Map. M, Herbert. 

M. Nebout’s Report of the Crampel 
Mission. 

Explorations from 1887 to 1889 in the 

eninsula of Kola, in Russia. With 


Map. 
April 15. 

The Establishment of the Invalides de 1. 
Marine and the Reforms of the Naval 
Commission. C. Le Cour Grandmaison. 

Tne Situation at Dahomey. With Map. 
A. L. d’Albeca. 

The Touat Question. With Maps. 

M. Ribot and the Belgians. HE. Marbeau. 

, , 


Revue Generale. (16, Rue Treurenberg, 

B ussels.) 12fr.perannum. April. 

Cardinal Mermillod. Prosper Saey. 

Victor Hugo asa Man. F. Loise. 

Le Roi Charlot. Act. III. C. Buet and 
G. de Raimes. 

History of the Various Ascents of Moun’ 
Ararat. J. Leclercq. 

The Swiss Law cn Adult Labour. C. 
Morisseaux. 


Revue de I'Hyrnotisme. (170, Rue St. 
Antoine, Paris.) 75 c. April. 

The Facts of Spiritualism and their 
Psychic Explanation. Dr. Lombroso. 

Hypnotism in A: stralia. Dr. R. Arthur. 

Hypnotism. National Defence, and Civil 
Society. J. Liégois. 

Some Facts of Surgical Anzstheria 
under the Influence of Suggestion. 
Dr. A. M. Dia. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. 
Lafayette, Paris.) 2 fr. 6 

Ia the South of France, ri %. Loudun. 

Catholicism and Progress. M. Zabiet. 

Parnell: The Rise and Fall of a Great 
Man. (Concluded.) L. Nemours Godré 

Women Teachers of To-day. A. Geoffroy. 

Accident Insurance for Workmen. 
Vandersmissen. 

Catholic Education in Ireland. J. A. G. 
Colclough. 


Revue Philosophique. (108, Boulevari 
St. Germain, Paris.) 3 fre. April. 
The Nervous Processes in Attention and 
Volition. C. Bastian. 
Responsibility. F. Pavlhan. 
Contemporary Spiritualism. P. Jaret. 


Revue des Revues. AS Rue Le Peletier, 
5 e. 


A. France. 


(46, Ruz 
April. 


May. 
New SF . = the Physical Insensibility 
of Women. Prof, C. Lombr so. 
Pierre Loti. Georges ‘Lefevre. 








Scientifique. (11, 

Buildiug,.) 60c¢. 
Aprit 2. 

Pharmacy and Mat:ri1 Medica in the 
14th Century. (Illus.) E. Nicaise. 

Paes - -The Proposition of Mauban 
aad the Depopulation of France. J. 
Bertillon. 

The Great Tran: ‘4 Railways. 
With Diagrams. D. Bellet 

April 9. 

Théophraste Sieken lot, 
ds la Tourette. 

The Prehistoric Age in North 
A. L. Chatelier. 

Tne Dutch Caribbees in the Garden :f 
Acelimatization Arai 1 Paris. E. Martin. 

ril 16. 

Chemistry in ine Schoo's of Medicine. 
L. Hugouneng. 

The Project for the Reunion of Artillary 
and HKogineering. A. de Rochas. 

The Stability of the Dunes of the Gu'f of 
Gascony. A. Chambrelent. 

Apri! 23. 

The Movement of a Drop of Alcoh liia 
Small Glass. E. Gossart 

Toe Military Forces of Dahom-y. J. 


Bayol. 
Ernest Briicxe. J. Rosenthal. 
Rue Chabanais, 


Revue Socialiste. (1%, 
Paris.) 1fr.50c. April 15 
-* News from Nowhere,” by William Morris. 
Tbe Regulation of Labour in Mines in 
Belgium. (Concladed.) L. Bertrand. 
Types of Humanity which are Disap; ear- 
ing. (Concluded.) 
The Social Question. 
Cabet and the Icarians. 
Holynski. 


Universite Catholique. (28, Orchird 
Strect.)  20ir.perannum. April 15. 

Liberty of Teaching in 1844. H. Beaune. 

Tne Confessions cf St. Augustine. C. 
Douats. 

Posthum-us Works on Lamartine. E. 
eotard. 

Morality in History. G. de Gzand- 
maison. 


Revue Paternoster 


Scientist. G. 


Africa. 


Benoit Malon. 
(Continued.) A. 


ITALIAN. 
La Civilta Cattolica. (243, Via Ripetta, 
Aorit’3 
ri 


The Theccracy of Catholicism. 
A ee Page inthe History of Italian 


The: Pontificate s St. > gory the Great. 
ril 1 


Why the Jews remain Jew 

The Migrations of the Hittites. 
tinued.) 

Ialian Soc‘alistic Literature, ty G. 
Mazz‘niand Ed. de Amicis. 

The Latest Phase jn the Demonstration of 
Miracles. 


La Nuova Antologia. (466, Via del Corso, 
Rome.) 
April 1. 
The Two Lgends of the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice. A. Chiarini. 
In the Habab, No‘es froma Diary. Colonel 
O. Baratieri, 

Tce Preservation of Monuments during 
the lass Twen‘y Years. L. B-ltrami. 
The Church and the Republic. F. Noboli- 

Vitelleschi. 
A Kiss to Laura. Notes on a Sonnet by 
Petrarch. J. Mes ic. 
Singing Stones. E. peaneel. 
16. 


Apri 
Bardic Poetry ry the “Armin‘us” of 
Pindemonte. M. Scherillo. 
In the Habab: Notes from a Diary. 
(Continued.) Colonel O. Baratieri. 
The R-ferendum. D. Zaniebelli. 
Tarro: A Study. E. Mae 
The Military roblem in Italy. 
Zerbi. 
The Recently Discovered Poems of 
Herodas. E. Piccolomini. 


(Con- 


R. de 
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(94, Via San 
Zano”i, Florence.) 

The Unpublished Writings of A. Manzon‘1. 
P. B. llezza. 

On Liberty. A. Tagliaferri. 

The Papacy, Socia'ism, and the Democ- 
racy according to a Liberal Writer. 
E. A. Foperti. 

Two French Writers Friendly to Italy— 
René Bazin and Paul Bourget. F.Lam- 
pertico. 

Literature and Country. 3. Pistelii. 
Panline Craden La ) LE. and her 
Sistera. Duchess Theresa Ravaschieri. 

April 16. 

Alphonso Piccolemini. A 16th century 
sketch. L. Grottanelli. 

Tae Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
Cathotics of France. 

From North America. E. Rossi. 

Pauline Craven La Ferronaye and her 
Sisters. (Continued.) Duchess The- 
resa Ravaschieri. 

‘ardinal Lavigerie and the French Re- 
public. (Continued ) A. A. di Pesaro. 

Rivista Internazionale d‘Igiene. March. 

Massage Treatment for Neuro-pathology. 
Prof. A. Bumm. 

Short Sight in Musicians. Prof. H. Cohn, 
of Breslau. 


to the 


SPANISH. 


L’Aveng. (21, Portaferrissa, Barcelona). 
50¢. March 31. 
Ancient and Modern. J. M. Guardia. 
Tce Centenary of F. Bopp, Founder of 
Comparative Philology. J. Fasten- 
rath. 

La Miscelania. (O'Byrne of L-on, Carta- 
gena, S. America.) 20 cente. No. 1. 
March 20. 

Dona Soledad Koman de Nunez. Bio- 
grapbical Sketch.(Iilus.)G. E. O'Byrne. 
Revista Contemporanea. (17, Calle de 
Pizarro, Madrid.) 2 pesetas. March 30 
Columbus in Cuba. E. Blanchet. 
The latellectual and Social Kducation of 
bons (Continued.) J. E. 
e 
Hernan Perez del Pulgar. 
F, Villa-Real. 
April 15 
The mee Academy of Arts. 


(Continued.) 


Sr. Pcna y 


Pfarra “Kneipp. V¥.6.:¢. 

Hernan Perez del Pulgar. 
F, Villa-Real. 

Literary Events of 1892. 


DUTCH. 


Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift. 
(Luzac aad Co.) Is. 8d. April. 
B. J. Blem ners. Illustrated Art Ceuserie. 


A. vau Duyl. 

Cornelis Bontekoe. C. W. Bruinois. 

De Gids. (Luzac and Co., 46, Great 
Russell Street.) 38. April. 

Pierson’s Political Ec.nomy. H 
Greven. 

Tre Destruction of th? Kingd«m of 
Palem . E. B. Kie'’stra. 

The Crusade against Alcohol in Sweden 
and Norway. G. F. Egidius. 

Alf.ei de Musset’s ‘Nuit de Mai” A. 


G. van Hamel. 
President Linewln. H. L. F. Pisuisse 


Teysmannia (G. Kolff and Co., Batavia, 
ava.) February. 
Plants Pecssaned by Ants. Dr. W. Burck. 
American Plants Growing Wild in Java. 
H. J. Wigmau. 
Where are we ote? Papers on Agri- 
culture in Java. III. J H. Kievits. 


ift voor het Binnenlandsch 
Tideebe = (Kolff, Batavia.) Part VI., 


(Conc!uded.) 
M. de Palau. 





ton 

Dry Rice Cu'ture in Ce'ebes. 

How Human Heais are preserved ty the 
Timor Head Hunters. E. F. Kleian. 

A Marriage in Sumatra. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Vragen des Tijds._ (LuzacandCo.) 1s. 6d. 


April, 
Agriculture in Holland. C. J, H. Van 
en Brock. 
The Farmi 


I J. 
mhe Place of the German 1. Pi bee in our 
Educational System. 


of nga in the Du‘ch 





SCANDINAVIAN. 


Danskeren. (Fr. Jungersen, Fr. Nygard. 
and L. Schréder, Kolding.) Half-yearly 
subscription, 4kr. April. 

- Johan Sverdrup. Per Sivle. 

A Scene from a Biblical Drama. 
Sorensen. 

Pontus Wikner. J. Nielsen. 

The Township of Worms in History and 
Fiction. L. Schroder. 

The Literary Market. Reviews by L. 
Eskeland, F. Wexelsen, and L. Schroder. 

The Finnish High School. L. Schroder. 

The Produce Market. Chr. Faber. 


Idun. Woman's Weekly. (Frithiof Hell- 
berg, ary “4 Yearly subscript'on, 


8. K. 


4kr. No. 14 (22 
Beatrice VehoncHaiversen. With Por- 
trait. H. 
Legal Protection fer Women Workers. 
regor. 


Woman’ 6 Vanity. 
Married Women’s Property Act. 
No. 15. (225.) 
Augusta Lundin. With Portrait. 
Self control. 
The Ladies’ Paradise. 
Alvar Arfoidsson. 


Paris sketches. 


No.16 (229). 
Constance Lundin. With Portrait. Ellen 
Key. 
Easter. 


Our Women Students. 
Why do wenot one More ? 
No. 17 (227). 
Marie Pauline aa ag With Portrait 
Johan Nordling. 
The Powerof Home. S. Caroli. 
(Letterstedt Sosiety, 


Nordisk Tidskrift. 
kholm.) Yearly eeneeen, 10 kr. 


No. 
Mary Stuart in a New Light. 8. J. 
Boethius. 
ee from Macedonia. K. F. 


inch 
The Woods of Norrland. Carl Bovallius. 
Emelie Flygare-Carlén. Karl Warburg. 
Spectroscopical Works in Sweden. Aug. 
Wijkander. 
Under the Law. Drama in 3 acts, by Ed. 
des. R-viewed by Niele Méller. 
The Swedish Academy of Art in the First 
Century of its Existence. Henrik 
Schuck. 
Noteworthy Women. Ellen Fries. Re- 
viewed by Per Sonden. 


Samtiden. (J. Brunchorst and Gerhard 
Gran. Bergen.) Yearly 5kr. March. 
Guy de Maupassant. Herman Bang. 

The Prussian Educational Laws. Gerhard 


ran 
Mencius. H. Tambs Lyche. 


Svensk Tidskrift. (Frans van 7 ss mane 
Stockholm.) 


_— iy, 10 


No. 
Thedor Wisen. E aba Lidforas. 
Stockholm’s High School. Upsaliensis. 
On the Question of Right of Inheritance 
for the Illegitimate. L. H. A. 
Albert Edelfeldt. ong Alkmann. 


Ouiiealty and tthe ‘Spiritual Tendency 
of the Age. Nathan Soderblom. 

Music and its Masters. Helena Nyblom. 

A Few Words on Grammatical Correctness 
in Poetry, with Reference to O. Lever- 
tin’s Poems. R'sverg. 

Reminiscences from Wermeland. 
Fryxvell. 


Eva 











Theknerey, -O (N. Neergaard, Copenhagen.) 


Norwegian, S wedish ahd vanish Fi 

orw wedish a jan! gure- 
painting. Prof. J 

Rigenemation of the Spiritual 9g of the 

Age. Dr. Vaid. 1. 

Montezuma’s Kiogdom. Kr. ahnson. 

Copenhagen Schleswigholsteiners. N. 
eergaard. 





MILITARY PERIODICALS. 
FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

The Tactics of Infantry in tue Fight. 
(Concluded. ) 

The Low Trajectory of Small-bore Rifles 

and its Tactical Consequences. (Con- 
cluded.) Colonel Paquié. 

The Neutrality of Belgium and Switzer- 
land. L. Amphoux. 

The ee wu 1814: The Cava'ry of 
the Allied Armies. (Continued.) Com- 
mandant Weil. 

New Graphic Table of Marches, 6 Figs. 
(Contiuued.) Major E. Bourdeau. 

Marching and Manceivriog in Moun- 
tainous Districts. (Continued.) Lieut. 
S. Valot. 

French and Foreiga Remounts. 
tinued. 

The French Army in 1690. 
Lieut.-Colonel Belhomme. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 
Provlems of Greater Britain. Sir Charles 


ilke, 
The Use of the Single and Double Log. 
Lieutenant A. Baule. 
Extracts — the Last Great Naval War. 
N. Seafort! 
iets Councils in the Military 
Ports. (Continued. ) M. Laurier. 


Revue Militaire de )’Etranger. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army Manceuvres 
of 1891. With Map 

The Canadian- Pacific Route to India. 
With Map. 

The Field dun of the Future, According 
to the Theories of General Wille. (Con- 
cluded.) 


(Con- 


(Continued.) 


GERMAN. 


Internationale Revue uber die ge- 
sammten Armeen und Flotten. 
Germany : The la:e Grand Duke of Hesse 
asa Commander inthe Franco-German 
War, 1870-1. Captain Zernin, 
The -Krupp 12in. Gun of 35 calibres 
Mounted on Hydraulic Naval Car- 


riage, 

The Battle of Worth. By Major Keim. 

Austria: The Strategical Emp'oyment of 
Cavalry in Modern Times. (Con- 
tinued.) Cvlonel von Walthoffen. 

The Naval War Game. (Concluded.) 
Italian Correspondence, By Pell. grino. 
The French Army Manceuvres of 1891. 
Eog'and: Notes on the Army and Navy 

Estimates. 
Switzerland : The Organisation of Cyclists 
in the Swiss Army. 


Jahrbucher fur die postanke Armee 
und Marin 

The Invasion of brent by Lieut.-Field- 
Marshal von Stentsch, 1740-2. 

Statistical and Tactical Considerations on 
the Three Great Fights before Metz in 
August, 1870. Major Kunz. 

The Use made of the Roumanian Railways 
in the Turkc-Russian War, 1877-8. From 
the Rumanian Work of Major Harjen. 

The Tactics of the Future : The Replenish- 
ment of Ammunition in the Field, &c. 
(Continued.) Colonel Sphor. 

The Moral Effect of Smokeless Powder on 
the Combatants. 

H otk for the Riding Instruction of 


Simp'ification in Equipment of the Mili- 
tary Train. 


















Marine Rundschau. 
Qn the Value of Preserved Food in Vic- 
tualling the Navy, and its Influence on 
Hygiene. (Continued.) Dr. Richter. 
The te apace Transport of Torpedo Boats. 


Gaaitlnn Between the Armour Pl.te 
Trials in England and America® and 
those Carried Out in France. 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 
The Training of the S ldier. 
Foreign Politics and Military Expendi- 
ture. Review of N. Marselli’s article in 
the ‘‘ Nuova Antologia.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In the Fightiug-tops of Modern Battle- | 


ships and Cruisers. 

Independent Firing in the Field. 

The Provisioning of 
Field. (Continued.) 

High Explosives and Questions Dependent 
ontheir Employment. Lieut.-Col_nel 
von Winch. 

The Red Cross Interaational Exhibition 
at Leipzig. 

Tne Eastern Question: The Bosphorus 
Fortifications and the Defensive Capa- 
bilities bain 5 a 

USTRIAN, 
winhetengee aus dem Gebiete des 
eewesens. 

Unsolved Problems in Connection with 
the Engines of Ships. J. Fassel. 

Quick-firing Guns of Large Calibre. (Con 
tinued.) 12 a F. Jedliczka. 

The Atmospher.c Depressions in the Medi- 
terranean aad the Trieste Bora Sturms. 
Commandec R. von Jedina. 

Comparative Trials of the Mangin and 
Schukert Electric L'ght Projectors. M. 
Burstyn. 

The Ships of Columbus and the Ke- 
construction of the Caravel “ Santa 
Maria.” 2 Plates. 

The ‘‘ Pola” Deep Sea Expedition of 1891. 
With Chart 

The Chabaud ‘Improved Deep Sez Ther- 
mometer. 2 Figs. 

Water Ballast in oe “going Ships. 1 Fig. 

Mittheilungen uber Gegenstande des 
Artillerie und Genie-Wesens. 

The Cupolas of the Meuse Forts. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Captain Josef 
von Verce. 


Sighting Arrangements for Modern 
Guns. (Continued.) 7 Figs. Captain 
Schiéffler. 


French Experiments ia the Transport oi 
Frozen Meat for Army Purposes. 
ITALIAN, 
Revista Marittima. 
A Few bases “ge em on the Torpedo. 
Commander G. uto 
The German Mercantite “Marine. (Con- 
tinu-d.) Salvatore Raineri. 
The Naval Schools in Italy and Abroad. 
(Continued.) D. Parenti. 
Electricity on Board the U.S. Ships of War. 
3 Plates. 
Vocabulary of Powders and Eevlotives, 
toO. Lieutenant F. Salvati. 
Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. 
The P.esent State of the Qurstion of 
Fortifications. (Illus.) CaptainR. Eocchi. 
A Few Considerations on the Erection of 
Breaching Batteries. (Illus.) Major 
L. de Feo. 
The Old Powder and the New. 
Curved Fire fiom Qups in the Field. 
On the Influence of Smokeless Powder on 
the Art of War. 
The Present Cost of Aluminium and Its 
Future Uses. 
SPANISH. 
Revista Generale de Marina. 
The Schneider kao of Mounting Naval 
and Coast Defence Quick-firing Guns. 
3 Figs. Lieut.-Colonel G. Escribano. 
The First Naval Battle of the Future 
fiom th Italian of Admiral Carlos 
Randacio. 
Essay on the Art of Submarine Naviga- 
tion. (Continued.) Don N. Monturiol. 
Essay on Naval Strategy. (Continued.) 
Don M. Montero y Rapallo 














iY, 


Armies in the | 






























































INDEX. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Albe. Albemarle. 
AC.Q. American Catholic 
Quarterly Review 

AR. Andover Review 

A.AP.S. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political 

and Social Science 

Antiquary 

Arena 

Argosy 

Art Journal 

Asclepiad 

Asiatic Quarterly 

Atalanta 

Atlantic Monthly 

Author 

Bankers’ Magazine 

Belford’s Monthly and 

Democratic Review 

Blackwood's Magazine 

Board rk Trade Journal 

Bkman. Bookma: 

C.F.M. Cassell’ 1'sFamily Magazine 

C.S.J. — s Saturday Jour- 


C.W. . 
C.M. Century Magazine 
C.de Chambers’s Journal 
Char. R. Charities Review 
Ch 
C 


Econ. J. 
E.R. 

Ed.R..,A. 
a 
E.H. 
ok 


o 
Dos So 


<9 
” 


QNAO wm 
| sd 


me 
5 
P 


= 
= 


Catholic World 


Dent bent ba 
a oO 
m 5 


aut. Chautauquan 
h.Mis.I. Church Missionary 
Intelligencer and Re- 
cord 
Church Quarterly 
Contemporary Review 
Cornhill 
Cosmopolitan 
Critical Review 
Dublin Review 


I.R 
Ir. E.R. 


Ch. Q. 
C.R. 
Cc 


Cos. 
Crit. R. 
D.R. 


J. Ed. 


J.R.C.I. 


Africa : 
Obstacles to Racial Union in South Africa, 


GB, 
Mashonaland, J.T. Bent on, New R, May. 
The Victoria, — Railway, by Sir R. 
Temple, F R, May 
Among FR Chiefs of Bechuanaland, by T. 
Bent, me 
—— Guise ty, by W. H. Mallock, F R, 


Amerioms Momle, i. R. Chamberlain on, Chaut, 


May 
Anarchists and the Dynamite Scare, by Step- 
niak, New R, May 
Animals : 
Animals’ Expression, A. H,. Japp ov, C F M, 


Ihe Shoyal Rociety for the Prevention of 
Row a” Animals, Archdeacon Farrar en, 


R.C, A 
Anthracite eesty in Ames one its Distribu- 
n, J. S. Harris on, F. / 
Anthropological History of , J. Beddoe 
on, Scot R, Apr 
Armenia 
bi Two Capitals, by J.T. Bent, EW R, May 


Arm 
¥ *Slavich Discipline,” Col. J. F. Maurice on 


USM, May 

— of ne Europe, F. Donnelly 
on, Fr 

The German _ & To-Day, Lieut.-Colonel 
Exmer on, Harp, wo 

The Maryland teen Guard, H. Hisson, O, 


Ma 
The ‘Caste Organisation of the Bengal Army, 
US M, Ma 


Astronomy : 
Women’s Work in eM wor at Harvard, 
Helen L. Reed on, N EM, A 
The oe of Binary Stars, T. = J. Lea on, 


The’ Great Sunspot and its Influence. by E. 
W. Maunder, K, May 
. Federation of, G. W. Cotton on, 
Apr 


Constitutional Evolution in pam 
Kianaird Rose on, Jur R, A: 


Ww. 


E.W.R. Eastern and Western 


Economic Journal 
so R, Economic Revi iew 

Edinburgh Review 
——— 


Am 
Ed.R.,L, Educational 


ndon 
English Historical Review 
English 


Esquiline 

Expositor 

Folk-Lore 

Fortnightly Review 
Forum 

Frank — s Popular 


Ge worsen lh s Magazine 
Girl’s Own Paper 
Good Words 
Greater Britain 
aga s Magazine 


p Help 
R. Homiletic Review 
Idler 
International Journal! of 


Investors’ Review. 
Irish 


r. M. Irish Monthly 

Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly 
Journal of Education 
J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy 


Journal of the 





King’s Own 
Know ledge 


Review 


Library 
Review, 


Review, 


Illustrated Lucifer 
Magazine 
Lyceum 


History 
Magazine of 


Month 
Mind 
Missionary 
the World 
Monist 
Month 


or 5 


Ethics 


nz 


Ecclesiastical New 


Record 


Pa 


North 
view 


2 > 
an 


Our Day 
and Natural Science Outing 
Royal 
Colonial Institute 


WOOL ZA~ZAAZA7A™zzS 
PE 


nb 


Fund 


Australian Financial Troubles, Bank, May 
The Protectionists of A ew South Wales, Sir H. 
Parkes on, C —_ 
Authority in Religion, ey. F. R. Shipman on, 
AR, Apr 


Baby’s Footprint and its Meaning, by Dr. L. 
R>bineon, N C, May 

Bacteriology : Disease Micro»es Anticipated in 
Sanskrit Medical Works, Pundit Janardhan 
on, A Q, Apr 

— Charge, J. W. Wightman on, NC, 


Balestier, Wolcott, H. James on. Cos, May 

Barker, Joseph, - Erratic Career, J. Ash- 
worth on, P M Q, Apr 

Barrie, J. M., W. J. Dawson on, 2 May 
Louise C. Moulton on, Lipp, M 

Batrachians : Poisonous Semele’ G. A. EBou- 
lenger on, N Sc, May 

Beam Trawling, Black, May 

—— in Nature, Sir John Lubbock on, Str, 


Belgrade, Siege of. by Muhammed II., 1456 
R. N. Bain on, E H, Apr 
B rlin: 
Unter den Linden, P. Lindau on, Scrib, May 
Biblical Criticiam, see also contents of Presby- 
t rian and Reformed Review, Homiletic Re- 
view, Expositor, Month, Clergyman’s, and 
Magazine of Christian L terature: 
The Inspiration of the Scriptures, Rev. P. 
Prescott on, K 0, May 
The Inspiration of the dia Testament, a 
Driver and Prof. Agar Beet on, R C, A 
The Mosaic Authorsbip of the Senketunete, 
Canon Howlett on, D R, Apr 
The Origin of the Psalter, L 9, A 
= Uncanonical and Apocryphal Gospels, 
R. Bryant on, PM Q, A 
From the Old [” fe the New, by Rev. 
P. Lilly, MP, M 
What Nature says at i Creator, Rev. J. S. 
Vaughan on, C 
a g, T. Stevens o. Lipp, May 


Young Birds, F. A. Fulcher on, Y E, May 
Big Bills, C, Mav 
From a London Window, C, May 


Juridical Review 


Leisure Hour 


Library Review. 
Lippincott’s Monthly 
Literary Opinion 
London Quarterly 
Longman’s Magazine 


Ludgate Monthly 


Macmillan’s Magazine 
Magazine of 


Art 
Manchester Quarterly 
Merry England 


Review 


Monthly Packet 
National Review 
Natural Science. 
Nature Notes 
Newbery HouseMagazine 
New England Magazine 
Review 
Nineteenth Century 
American 


Novel Review. 


Palestine Exploration 


American 


Epate. Q. Photographic Quarterly 
hren. M. Phrenological Maga- 
Poet Lore 
P.R.R. Presbyterian and Re- 
P.M.Q. Primitive Methodist 
Quarterly Review 
Geographical Society 
Psy.R. Proceedings of the 
Research 
Q.J.Econ.Quarterly Journal of 
Quarterly Review 
Quiver 
Review of the Churches 
Science and Art 
of 
Scot.G.M. Seottish Geographical 
Magazine 


zine 
P.L. 
formed Review 
P.R.G.S. Proceedings of the Royal 
Society for Psychical 
Economics 
Q.R. 
Q. 
Reliquar 
Scots Scots Magazine 
Scottish Review 


Scribner's Magazine 
Shakespeariana 
Strand 

Sunday at Home 
Sunday Magazine 
Temple Bar 
Theatre 

Thinker 
UnitedSe rvice Magazine 
Victorian Magazine 
Welsh Review 
Westminster Review 
World Literature 
Young England 
Young Man 


Re- 





Rassian Game Birds, F. Whishaw on, Long, 
May 
Bismarck, P. Bigelow on, C R, M 
Black Forest to Black Sea, by *r. D. Millet, 
Harp. May 
Blind, The: 
Kindergartens for the Sightless, J. Glenn on, 
Char R, Apr 
Blowitz, M. de, C S J. May 
Bodleian Library, C J. May 
Bourget, Paul, Kaw. Delile on, F R. May 
Brace, C. L., H. B. Adams on, Char R, ane 
Brabminism and Hinduism, Rev. G. Ensor on, 
Ch Mis I, May 
Brasses in London Museums, A. Oliver on, Ant, 


May 
British Columbia, see under Columbia. 
Browning, Robert: 

“The Ring and the Book,” A. D: Innes on, 


M P, May 
R >bert and Elizabeth — Browning, Mrs. 
Ritchie on, Harp, M 
Buddhist Doctrine and ‘Ethies, by M. Bloom- 
field, I J E, Apr 
Burgon, Dean, Ch Q, Apr; L Q, Apr; Q R, 


Apr 
Burnand, F. C., Harry How on, Str, Apr 


Calvinistic System in the Light of We and 
the Scripture, Prof. Schaff on, A R, A 
= Islanders, C. R. Conder on, Beot R, 


captal Punishment, Rev. H. Jones on, Sun M, 
ay 
Carlyle, Thomas, Gen. Sir Lewis Pelly on, F R, 


May 
The Carlyles, Bkman, May 
Omics 3 — to Varnhagen von Ense, 
ew 
Carlyle, Mrs., a B Her Letters to Amely Bélte, 
New R, May 
Carpenter on Yhe Microscope, J. Miers. A ae 
Catholic Church see also conten! 
Month 
The Temporal rome of the Pope, by Signer 
Crispi, New R, ay! 
Poatifes Maximus, by W. D. McCrackan, A, 








Apr 





The Next Conclave, C. B. R. Kent cn, Mac, 
Ma 


Cattle 
Mr. Caaplin and, by W. E. Bear, ait May 
Censorship, Wm. Areher on, New R 
a, r,, and the Catile Trade, by W. E. 
ear, Nat R. May 
Charity “mga House; Rey. S. A. Barnett on, 


Chicago : “Suiy Visitors to Chicago, E. G. 
Nenana on. N E M, Apr 
hicago and the World's Fair : 
= Fp coke Congress seer’: Rev. De. 
H. Barrows on, O D, ad 
an Ex- 


| E mira Reformatory, Z. 


INDEX. 


Educational Development in the Nor‘h-West ; Heaven and Hell, Rational Views of, Rev. D-. (3 


a. . America, R. 8S. Robertson on, M A H, Apr 
zvp 


élineau on, A Q, 
Ths Temple of D cuderah, 5. J. Weyman on, 


LH, May 
In the Lotus Land, by C. W. Wood, Arg. ~~" 


Hi 
Geographical ers ahr in Egypt, Prof. |H 


St. Clair on. A, Aor 
igerows, M. G. Watkinson, Long, 
el’s Dialectic, The Ccanges of 
cTaggart on, ‘Mind, Apr 
| Meoey I. and the s Criminous Clerks, Pr }. 
Maitiand on, E H, A 
“neater - Britian and Fencign, H. Gough « 


Sore | J.E. 


Electoral : pr 
The Illiterate Voter, by Sir C. Dilke, New R, | srerbart and Pestalozzi, J Ed., May 


ay 
Elizabeth Tudor, Sarah Tytler on, G O P, May 


. Brockway on, F R, 
Miy 
E —— ees F. B. San- 





PRK tome at. the Worlds “Col 
p2sition, H. Van Brunt on, C M, Mav 
Children of the Puor, J. A. Riis on, Serib, May 
China for the Chinese, by Fred. Gre _nwood, 

E W Rk, May 
Coloroform: The Cause and P ation of 
Death from Chloroform, As, I. Qaa 
Christ: T e Regre.sion of ef Siitia Attack 
on the D-ity of Christ, A R, A 
Churcbe : : —e ~e ler Cathedral Churches of 
Irelane, Rel, A 
Chureh of Hingland (see also contents of 
Church Quart ly) 
The Disestablisbment Controversy, Pro’. 
Stokes and Others on, RC, Apr 
ican Writers and the yy of Ehesus, 
v. L. on on, DR 
Church Folk-Lore, Rev. J. E. Vaux on, NH, 


i The Ap-st’e of Iona, Rev. E. H. 
Pearce on, Sun M_ Mav 
Columbi:, British, C J, M:y 
Columbus : 
Emilio Cas‘elar on, C M Mey 
K. D. Warfield on, PR R.A 
C.lumbus io Portugal, Rev. L. A. Datto op, 


, Apr 
Comenius, the watt = Pansophy, Ly, Apr 
Condition cf the Peo 
Two Hours in the cial Cellar, B. O. Flower 
on, A, Arr 
Conscience, C. N. se ange on, I JE, A 


Consciousness, Origin of, F. C. Russell oa, 





born on, A M, M: 
Emigration and A ion: 
Our National oe ag Be C. S. Smith 
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The 
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ay 
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America, W. H. Crane on, N A R, Apr 
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Latham on, M P, May 
Theosophy (see also contents of Lucifer. Theo- 
sophist), Rev. W. D. Strappini on, D R, Apr 
Thomson, Archbishop, Q R, Apr 
Thoreau : 
F. B. Sanborn oe A M, May 
Tibet Travels, E R,A 


Turkey, is it Prtgrensing ? Ibrahim Hakki Bey 


on, A Q, Apr 
Typewriter, Evolution of, H. Overleigh on, 
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United States : 
Treaty Relations of Japan with America, Rev. 
J. L. Atkinson on, 0 D, Apr 
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Rey. W. H. Savage, N E M, Apr 


Dramatic Censorship, A. Goodrich on, | 
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Michigan’s ’ Presidential Electors, E. B. 
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H. A. Herbert on, A, Apr 
Tas ‘Crisis of the Democratic Part 
The Cam -_ for a Principle, W. ‘6 Wilson 
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Home Svenes at the Fall of the Confederacy, 
D. D_dge on, A M, May 
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Cee "Social Order, 
Black, 
The Merit “‘Ayetem in Government Appoint- 
ments, by T. Roosevelt, Cos, May 
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Popular University for London, 
rare, - on, C R, May 
Trinity College J her. SE Ly, Apr 
German Student Life, Antie S. ies on, 
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Toe Present Requirements for Admission to 
Harvard College, J. J. Greenough on, A M, 


May 
| University Settlements : 
| E, Cummings on, Q J Econ, Apr 
| M.A. de W. Howe, jun. on, NAR, Apr 
V Stay Capture of, W. L. Cowes on, U'S M, 
‘Vaughan, an, aa: Rev. H. T. Smart on, 





Viking Expeditions: The Swedish Part, W. 
pr 
Volapiik, Alf: 
Voltaire and King Stanislas b by. H. W. Wolf, 
la 
Volunteers : Our Citizen Army, Wel R, May 


Wales, Prince George of, E I, Ma: 

Walsh, Archbishop, and aed Convent Schools, 
ae W. Russell on, C R, 

Ward, Mrs. Hompbry, and Mier Book ‘ David 
Grieve,” E R,A 

Wapyfarers in Old Mfingland, LQ, A 

Weismann’s Theory of my ig: fs af plied to 
Plants, Prof. G. Henslow on, ay. 

Weiss’s "History of Jewish Tradition Ss. 
Schechter on, Jew Q, Apr 

Wells Cathedral, Rev. Dr heen on, NH, 


Ma: 
Whitman, Walt, Eliz. R. Pennell on, L Q, 


ay 
yf? Walsh and W. H. Garrisou on, Lipp, 
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P. W. Roose on, G M. May 
Willis, Thomas, As, I. Quarter. 
Witchcraft in Salem, W. S. Nevins on, N. E. M., 
Apr 
Women and Women’s Work : 
A Defence of — Women,” by Mrs Mona 
Caird, N C, M 
ay Commonplace Coreen, ~ Seogaall by 
Mrs. W. ae Wel R, M: 
Women’s Work ious at Harvard, 
Helen L. Read on, N E M, Apr 
French Girls, Mdme. Adam on, N AR, Apr 
The Private School for Girls, Anna C. Brackett 
on, Harp, May 
The Stage as a — for Girls, Grace 
Latham on, M P, M: 
The National Education and Training of 
Women, Countess of Malmesbury on, Albe, 


May 
The Ugly Girl asa a Factor, Miss E. F. 
Andrews on, Chaut, May 
Wordsworth and the Yarrow, Prof. Veitch ox, 
Black, May 


Yachting : Coast and wy Yachting, F. W, 
Pangborn on, C M, M 
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A MOST SUITABLE AND SCIENTIFIC SOAP 
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DOES NOT DRY OR SHRIVEL THE SKIN, HAIR, AND NAILS. 
VINOLIA SOAP.—Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d.; Toilet, 10d. 
VINOLIA CREAM—(for Itching, Sun Burn, &c.), 1s. 9d. 

VINOCLIA POWDER-— (for the Toilet, Nursery, &c.), 1s. 9d. 
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INSURANCE FOR THE WEALTHY: 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the 
nvestment advantages of the Company's Endowment 
Policy with Life Option. 


Leadin 


A 
Cash Bonuses Paid in 189i, £649,493. 


A LARGE BONUS. 

The Company have recently forwarded to the holderof policy No. 
278,127 a cheque for £1,099 1 6d. in payment of the cash value 
of the Bonus for 1891, the policy being for 210,00), and issued in 
1886, on the five year distribution plan. This return is equal to an 
annual cash bonus of £2 48. 0d. per cent. Mariy of these policies are 


NEW YORE. 


BANKERS—BANK OF ENGLAND. 
CCUMULATED FUNDS £33,156,995. 
Total Bonuses Paid, excced £17,000,000. Total Income, £7,971,200. 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 


ORDINARY POLICIES. 

The Bonuses declared on the Company’s Whole Life New Distribution 
Policies of only tive years’ standing range from £1 19s. 1d. to £3 12s. 7d. 
per cent. per annum, according to age. 

The total payments to Policy-holders to December, 189), amounted to 
£83,469,822, of which upwards of £16,500,000 were bonus payments— 
more than twice the amount of Bonuses paid by any other Company. 


reaching the bonus period with results very gratifying to the Insured. 
The New Six per Cent. Consol Policy now being issued by the Company is specially devised to meet the requirements of people of means, 

to whom a good investment may be of more momeat than Life Insurance. This Policy meets both requirements. 

Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 & 18, CORNHILL, LONOON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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Milustrated Price List, containing Press Notices and Testimonials, also Lamp Lighting Tables, free on application to 


J. K. STARLEY & CO., LIMITED, Meteor Works, COVENTRY. 


LONDON : 5, Holborn Viaduct. PARIS: 13. Rue Taylor. 
Addresses of other Continental and Foreign Agencies free on application. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
MILD BUT EFFECTUAL. 


SAFEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 
CONTAINS NO MERCURY. 
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